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Preface 


The title of this work is so self-explanatory that any lengthy definition 
of its scope would be superfluous. It aims at providing everyone interested 
in poultry, whether fancier, farmer, small holder or “ backyarder ” with 
a reliable book of ready reference upon every phase of the subject. But 
at the same time it aspires to be regarded as popular, consequently we have 
deemed it expedient wherever possible, to eschew the dry-as-dust style which 
the ordinary encyclopaedist too frequently affects. I'o attempt to cover 
the wide field of poultrydom in this way has, it may be surmised, proved no 
easy task, and it would be idle to assume that the work, despite every care, 
is not open to criticism. The many and varied interests of the Poultry 
World are not without conflicting elements, and there arc quite a few fanciers 
who agree to differ, more particularly when the relative merits of the respective 
breeds to which they happen to be partial are under discussion. Hearing 
this in mind, great pains has been taken to avoid, as far as possible, the intro- 
duction of controversial matter. Outside the “ fancy,” we must confess 
we feel on safer ground, for on the policy of introducing the latest and most 
up-to-date methods of general management there can be but one opinion. 
During the past few years the Poultry Industry in this country has been 
making rapid strides, and there is every evidence of continued progress in 
the near future. Tlie poultry-keeper of to-day must, therefore, keep well 
abreast of the times, and we venture to believe and hope that the present 
work will enable him in a great measure to do so. 

This is, we believe, the first occasion on which an att(‘mpt has been made 
to issue a work on poultry in encyclopaedic form, and the advantages of such 
a form, in this all-too-strenuous age, will, we think, be sufficiently obvious. 
Whatever the faults, either of commission or omission, we hope it may at 
least be conceded that we have made an honest attempt to focus into a com- 
pact whole a mass of information which, with one or two notable exceptions, 
has hitherto only been available through the medium of innumerable hand- 
books — excellent in their way, but presenting no solid front, as it were, to 
the friendly onslaught of the seeker after knowledge at a glance. 



Our list of contributors, it will be noted, consists, without exception, of 
experts, each of whom in his particular sphere can claim to write with authority. 
To this staff, every member of which has worked loyally and well, we tender 
our warmest thanks. More especially would we mention in this connection 
Mr. J. W. Hurst, the author of that charming book, “ The Life Story of the 
Fowl,” whose active co-operation has done much to lighten the editorial 
burden and will long remain a pleasant memory. 
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ABNORMAL EGGS. (See “Eggs, 
Abnormal ”). 

ACCIDENTS. The principal external 
accidents likely to happen to poultry arc 
injuries to the comb and wattles, torn 
eyes and similar mish<Lps — also occasion- 
ally burning or scalding. Details of these 
arc given below. (See also “ Poisoning.”) 
Little or nothing can be done for a fowl 
which injures any of its internal organs, as, 
for example, by swallowing a sharp piece 
of glass, which, before it reaches the giz- 
zard (the walls of which are very thick) 
penetrates and causes injury to some of 
the passages. Such an occurrence will pro- 
bably not be revealed unless it terminates 
in death. Pins are sometimes swallowed 
and are almost certain to cause death. 

BURNS AND SCALDS. Poultry do not 

often suffer from the effects of burning 
or scalding, but occasionally one does 
get injured by boiling water used in the 
preparation of food. A fowl is somewhat 
more protected against the effects of an 
accident of this sort than a human being 
or an animal, on account of the jiresence 
of the feathers, which are non-conductors 
of heat and thus tend to shelter the 
skin to some extent. Nevertheless for 
a quantity of boiling water to fall upon a 
fowl, or for the bird to fall into a bucket 
of hot liquid, may entail serious conse- 
quences. Sometimes a fowl will get burnt 
by a hot cinder from an out-building fire, 
and this may cause a sore place that will 
be very difficult to heal. In any really 
serious case the best thing will be to kill 
the bird at once — for obviously it would 
be an extremely difficult matter to dress 


ACC 

a scalded place beneath feathers ; if, 
however, there is only a small patch, this, 
if carefully treated with frequent appli- 
cations of lime water and linseed oil in 
equal parts, will gradually heal. If, 
however, it be in any way neglected 
it will probably turn to a running sore 
(especially if the bird has any tendency 
to scrofula), and it will then be extremely 
difficult to get healed up. 

— INJURIES TO COMB, EYE, ETC. Ex- 

ternal injuries, such as a torn comb, a 
good big cut, or a tom eye, which a fowl 
will sometimes get from a thorn in passing 
through a hedge, or some similar incident, 
need most of all to be kept perfectly 
clean and sewn up properly. A gaping 
wound should first be bathed with warm 
water containing a grain or two of per- 
manganate of potash, or a small quantity 
of some other suitable antiseptic, all 
particles of foreign matter being carefully 
removed ; then the wound should be 
stitched with a surgical needle and cither 
catgut or silk. A little carbolized vase- 
line can then be smeared over the place, 
and, if necessary, a bandage can be put 
round the bird, so as to^ prevent it getting 
at the stitches (which, as soon as the 
place begins to heal, will begin to itch 
and irritate) until a complete healing 
has been effected. The same treatment 
may be applied to other matters, such as 
injuries to the comb eind wattles. Some 
birds are very pugilistic, and do a good 
deal of mischief before they are dis- 
covered, and it is no uncommon thing 
for one cock to tear off a portion of the , 
wattle of his rival. An injured comb or 
wattle should be carefully bathed and ' 
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anointed with carbolized vaseline, and 
the bird should not be allowed at liberty 
again until all traces of the injury have 
disappeared, lest the others, being at- 
tracted by dried blood, begin to peck at the 
place again and start the trouble afresh. 

FRACTURED BONES. More or less 

serious accidents frequently happen 
amongst poultry, and as these accidents 
occur at most rmexpected times, it is 
necessary that the poultry keeper should 
know how to set about rendering first aid. 
If a bird puts its wing out of joint or breaks 
its leg, and its owner is a handy man, and 
can spare the time to deal with it, there 
is no reason why an effective cure should 
not be brought about with comparatively 
little trouble. The important point is to 
deal with an accident at once, before the 
injured bone has time to set into a differ- 
ent position. The flesh and bones of 
healthy poultry have a marvellous vitality 
about them, which enables Nature to set 
herself right in a very short space of time. 

A very common accident is disjointing 
of the thigh, which is due to careless 
people taking hold of a fowl by one leg, 
a cruel and reprehensible practice, and one 
likely at any time to cause a dislocation 
of the thighbone. In such a case, or where 
there is a dislocation of the wing joint, 
careful examination must be made first 
of all, and then the owner should get the 
dislocated joint back into its proper 
socket, and when this has been done, 
bandage the bird’s body with an ordinary 
two-inch surgical bandage, in such a way 
that the limb cannot possibly be moved. 
It should be kept in this position for 
several days, the best way to do this being 
to “ sling ” the bird in the same manner 
as is practised by veterinary surgeons 
in dea^g with horses. 

Another more troublesome accident 
still to deal with is a broken leg, caused 
perhaps by the poultry keeper accidentally 
putting his foot upon the leg of a fowl 
when he has been surroimded by birds 
at feeding time. A breakage pr fracture 


is much worse than a dislocation, particu- 
larly if it is a compound fracture, as it 
nearly always is in such a case. If the 
bird be of little value, it is really better 
to break its neck. But if, for any reason, 
the owner wishes to save it, then a splint 
will have to be made, and the broken leg 
will have to be felt, and the fractured 
edges of the bone be made to fit together 
as carefully as possible (bearing in mind 
that the bird will probably be suffering 
intense pain). This limb having been 
fitted together so, and the splint, which 
should be made of soft wood, having 
been applied to it, can be bandaged up, 
and the bird be laid with both its legs 
tied upon some soft straw, and be kept 
there for forty-eight hours, when probably 
the process of rejoining will have started 
well, and one leg can be released, a bandage 
being put round the wings to prevent 
the bird from fluttering and hurting itself 
in some other way, or, better still, the 
“ slinging ” process may be tried. 

ACCOMMODATION. FOWLS IN 

CONFINEMENT.- Although the keeping of 
fowls in confinement is unnatural, it is 
evident that they could not otherwise be 
kept by the great majority of poultry 
keepers in this coimtry ; nevertheless, the 
maintenance of health in such circum- 
stances is a matter involving careful 
management, under which they can be 
so kept with profit to their owner and 
without any serious discomfort to them- 
selves. The character and situation of 
their run must be conducive to the up- 
keep of health, and the breed selected 
must be suited as far as possible to the 
local conditions and limitations. Egg 
production is the chief purpose for which 
fowls are kept in confined runs, and 
there are very few conditions of confine- 
ment in which rearing is possible, or the 
production of eggs for incubation is com- 
patible with the necessary vitality in the 
germ or a sufficiency of stamina in the 
diidkens. Tins being so, the selection 
is limited for most purposes to the so-called 
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la}anig breeds, and where general purpose 
fowls are preferred the discouragement 
of the incubating habit is essential ; 
the presence of a male bird in the pen is 
also unnecessary, and quite undesirable 
in the interests of economy. Although 
it is an u n natural condition of life the 
results of domestication have largely 
operated to fit some breeds for confine- 
ment more than others, and the novice 
would do well to choose his birds as far as 
possible from those that are generally 
characterized as suitable for such situa- 
tions. As a rule, there is a failure to 


appreciate the all-important point of 
selecting a breed that is found to do well 
under similar conditions and amid such 
general surroundings as those of the 
prospective poultry keeper’s proposed 
yard. To such an one a fowl is a fowl, 
and all the little subtleties that combine 
to make breeds so different are over- 
looked, if not unknown. 

Although those who are old in exper- 
ience may venture at times to keep breeds 
in situations or under conditions that are 
quite unsuited to them, such €m experiment 
would mean utter failure for, the beginner. 


The novice must not only make up his 
mind as to why he wants to keep fowls, 
but unless he is in a position to suit his 
situation to the breed selected, he must 
reverse the process and fit the breed to 
the locality. The latter is more often 
the case than not, the accommoda- 
tion available for house and run being 
fixed and unalterable, it may be urban, 
suburban or rural, and not all breeds 
will do equally well in all or even two 
of these three situations. Sometimes the 
suburban or even the urban dweller can 
give his fowls a bigger range than is avail- 
able for some rural residents ; but 
generally, of course, the opposite 
is the rule ; and in any case the 
margins of confinement have 
an ^-important bearing upon 
selection. It may be taken for 
granted, therefore, that the 
greater number of amateurs 
have only a strictly limited 
space at their command, and 
for the production of eggs under 
such conditions they cannot do 
better than stock a good strain 
of Leghorns. The novice whose 
aim is simple egg production 
should avoid the purchase of 
fowls of any breed from the 
yards of those who breed for 
exhibition points, the existing 
conditions of showing and judg- 
ing being very largely inimical 
to useful aims. 

SUITABLE BREEDS. Confinement 

is a state of being shut up 'or Umited by 
a boundary, and a limited run may be 
anything from a dozen feet of flagged 
yard to a five-acre field ; so that when a 
breed is classified as being suited to 
confinement, the description must be 
understood in a general sense, and com- 
monsense must aid selection. The follow- 
ing are some of the breeds of light build 
best suited to confined runs : — 

Anconas — good layers of medium-sized 
white-sheUed eggs, chiefly produced 



A good type of House for Winter Layers. 
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in spring and summer. They are hardy, 
but do best on a dry soil. 
Andalusians — ^good layers of large white 
eggs. Hardy and light feeders. 
Leghorns — excellent for the purpose, all- 
round good layers of large white eggs. 
Hardy under most conditions. 
Minorcas — excellent layers of large white 
eggs. Hardy, but less so than the 
former. 

Although all the above bear confinement 
well, the black Minorca is probably best 
for very close confinement, but the man- 
agement must be good ; and profit in 
winter demands sheltered and covered runs. 

Among the breeds of heavier build 
that thrive in a state of confinement are 
the following : — 

Brahmas — layers of medium dark-brown 
eggs, and capable of a good production. 
Houdans — good layers of large white 
eggs. Thrive in a not too limited 
enclosure. 

Langshans — good winter layers of 
medium dark-brown eggs. Very liardy 
and bear confinement. 

Orpingjons — tlirive well in confinement, 
and capital layers of medium light- 
brown eggs. 

Plymouth Rocks — good layers of medium 
light-brown eggs. Very liardy and bear 
confinement. 

Wyandottes — good layers of medium 
light-brown eggs. Hardy, and do well 
in coniimment. 

EARTH RUNS. The keeper of fowls 

in confinement has too often to content 
himself with the use of earth runs, the 
keeping of grass in even fair condition 
being out of the question within any 
narrow limits when subjected to the 
fouling influen('e of poultry. To over- 
come his difficulties to some extent it is 
the common practice, where the space 
is sufficient, to provide two runs to one 
roost house, allowing the fowls to use 
them alternately ; but in any case, if 
the limits arc at all narrow it is almost 
impossible to keep one earth run suffi- 


ciently clean for the preservation of health 
in the stock. The covering of a small 
run is in most cases essential, because 
if the ground is kept dry it will remain 
sweeter for a very much longer period ; 
but in most circumstances of very close 
confinement the best plan, in addition 
to the covering, is to use gravel. This 
use of gravel for the purpose is really 
economical after the initial outlay, and 
the method to adopt is as follows — Dig 
out and remove the earth surface to a 
depth of about nine inches, or more if 
desired, and fill up to the original level 
with good sound clean gravel. Roll it 
well until it settles quite solid, hard and 
smooth, and it may be kept sufficiently 
clean for a long period (if unexposed to 
rain), by a daily sweeping up, and removal 
of the droppings and refuse. When 
common-sense suggests that the time is 
ripe for its removal, it should be removed 
and placed out in the open, filling up 
the run to the old level with a clean 
supply, treating it as before. The soiled 
gravel, if fully exposed to the action of the 
weather, will become gradually cleaned, 
and will be ready for use over again 
wlien the second lot is soiled. Used in 
this manner, a couple of loads will keep 
a small earth run in good order for years, 
the alternate use and weather-cleaning 
being sufficient for the purpose under 
careful man agement . 

TO CLEAN FOUL LAND. The digging 

of land in sections at intervals will con- 
siderably lengthen the time during which 
it will remain sufficiently clean for running 
poultry over, but there inevitably comes 
a period in conditions of confinement 
when a rest and cleansing is essential. 
The best and only efficient ‘method of 
sweetening land that has become foul 
through the presence of fowl manure in 
excess, is to remove the birds to other 
quarters, dig the ground thoroughly and 
deeply, and crop it with some suitable 
free-growing vegetation ; and the only 
method with fouled grass land is to rest 
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it, and take a crop of hay off. In either 
case, the necessity for a second cropping 
is a matter for the exercise of judgment 
on the part of the cultivator ; but rest 
and cropping is the only thing to do in 
such circumstances. 

Should the land have been run over 
by diseased fowls, a dressing of lime is 
advisable, in the proportion of about 
one cwt. to a pole of land, the lime being 
put out in heaps and slaked, and sub- 
sequently evenly spread upon a line dry 
day. 

FOWLS AT LIBERTY. After all, ill 

this country, at any rate, liberty is only 
comparative, and upon the largest farm 
there are boundaries and limits to their 
wanderings. Not only is this inevitable, 
but it is also desirable in the interests 
of profitable production, and any way, 
it is essential to limit the number of 
birds according to the acreage of their 
liberty. Not only so, but it is found 
that there must be limits set to the 
number of birds that may be profitably 
run together in one flock —whatever the 
measure of liberty. ft is, however, 
obviously impossible to formulate exact 
rules which shall apply ecjually in all 
cases, to the keeping of fowls in profit 
and health upon any area ; the character 
of the soil, considerations of arable and 
grass land, the method of treatment, 
the description of fowl and the object 
of the stocking, are among the many 
influencing conditions requiring judgment 
in individual cases. Broadly speaking, 
it may be said that fowls run permanently 
upon grass may be safely maintained at 
the rate of about one hundred head per 
acre, but that where land is alternately 
stocked and cropped, the number may 
be safely increased on account of the 
sweetening of the land consequent upon 
cropping. Upon ordinary pasture with 
other and four-legged stock, it is generally 
preferable to keep the head of fowls 
down to from twenty-five to fifty per 
acre, according to circumstances. On 


the other hand, by the adoption of the 
colony system, and the consequent con- 
tinual removal of the fowls from field to 
field, the conditions as regards fouling 
by manure are materially altered, and a 
farmer is enabled to keep many more 
fowls than would be possible by more 
permanent arrangements. As a general 
rule, however, more is lost than is gained 
by the endeavour to keep the stock up 
to the maximum capacity of the available 
area, and as regards the size of flocks, 
about twenty-five fowls in each will 
generally be more profitable than a larger 
number. 

PENS. The keeping of different 

breeds and varieties, or the stocking of 
poultry of different descriptions necessi- 
tates some division by penning, as is also 
essential in some cases for the separation of 
the breeding stock, the sexes, and the chick- 
ens of various ages ; and such special pens 
should as far as possible be so arranged 
as to avoid any undue interference with 
grazing or other primary uses of the land. 
An orchard is an example of a suitable 
situation for special ])ens, as being more 
or less sheltered by hedges —provided 
the trees are not too thickly placed to 
make the ground undesirable in wet 
weather. Whate\^er the site selected, the 
houses should occupy the highest ground, 
and preferably face the south with the 
wire-netted enclosures running downhill. 

Among the considerations influencing 
the selection and the required space, it 
must first of all be decided whether the 
use of the pens is to be permanent or 
seasonal. If the occupation is to be 
continual provision should be made for 
two runs to each house, to be used 
alternately ; but if the use is to be confined 
to a breeding season, or otherwise reason- 
ably limited, the basis of the planning 
may be — one run, one house. Whatever 
the breed kept at the time of making the 
pens, it is usually wiser to place the 
dividing netting at a sufficient height 
to meet all eventualities, such as a future 
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change in breed, and the use of the pens 
by more active birds than may be in use 
at that time. The best netting for all 
such purposes is that of two or two-and-a- 
half inch mesh, and of not less than 
about eighteen gauge ; but in any case, 
the bottom portion of all divisions be- 
tween pens must be boarded to a sufficient 
height to prevent the adjoining fowls 
seeing one another, otherwise fighting 
and damage will inevitably result. In 
pens, the use of which is limited to a 
season, an easily movable type of house 
is most suitable ; but for permanent 
occupation in such an arrangement, a 
fixed house answers the purpose better. 
In any case, the roost house must allow 
a minimum of ten cubic feet of air space 
per bird, and the grass runs would allow 
the limited accommodation at the rate 
of one fowl to every hundred square feet ; 
but in gravelled and covered runs, the 
birds may be kept at the rate of one to 
every fifteen square feet — provided that 
the general rules of health are observed. 

HEDGES. Apart from the improved 

appearance of pens and runs that are 
surrounded, or partially so, by hedges, 
they have an important influence upon 
the thrift of the fowls on account of the 
protection they afford from wind or sun. 
A sufficiently high and old-established 
hedge is moreover a saving as regards 
wire-netting, a sufficient width to stop 
gaps and cover the thinness of the bottom 
being all that is necessary. When per- 
manent pens and runs are erected, it is 
therefore, in every way economical to 
plant hedges alongme the divisions where 
they will be of most service when they 
have grown to maturity. Such hedges 
are usually composed of white thorn, 
which is easy to grow and affords sufficient 
protection when thickness is obtained by 
proper trimming. The myrobalan plum 
is also similarly employed, and is a quick 
grower. Young roots for hedges should 
be planted in double rows in autumn, 
and those mentioned will be suitable for 


most soils and situations in which fowls 
may be ordinarily kept. A new hedge 
will require about three years before it 
is very serviceable, so that other shelter 
must be provided meanwhile ; and in 
addition to hedges, clumps of evergreens 
should be planted where they will afford 
shade and shelter, and improve the 
appearance of the surroundings — the rho- 
dodendron makes a suitable growth for 
the purpose. 

PLANNING POULTRY YARDS. The 

requirements of those who undertake the 
breeding of pure breeds systematically are 
by no means extravagantly extensive, 
but they are necessarily more stringent 
than would usually be possible or desirable 
under ordinary farm conditions, and also 
such as are out of the question for the 
amateur with strictly limited space. As 
no two breeders would probably have 
ground of the same shape and size avail- 
able, no useful purpose would be served 
by the draughting of a plan, and all that 
can be done is to suggest the general 
lines upon which the novice will find 
that his requirements run, and for which 
he must make provision in his preliminary 
survey of his available area. Previous 
preparation is essential to success in 
poultry breeding, and the purpose and 
extent of the operations must in many 
cases be dominated by the space and its 
possible adaptability to the needs of the 
stock ; to conunence breeding without 
seeing the whole course to the end, must 
inevitably result in confusion — ^if not loss. 
The following suggestions are confined 
to the bare essentials for the breeding 
of a single variety of fowls, with the 
necessary accommodation for exhibition 
and surplus stock. 

First, the breeding pens, consisting of 
sheds with sufficient room for perches, 
nest boxes, and an open space for shelter 
and scratching ; in front of these ^ould 
be gravelled runs, with grass runs beyond 
— the latter of a sufficient size for division 
and alternate use, with, if possiWe, a 
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further stretch of grass for use out of the 
'breeding season. The next provision 
must be for cockerel and pullet pens, 
both of the same construction and consist- 
ing of roost house, shelter, and large grass 
run — to be used when the birds are about 
ten weeks old. When the birds are old 
enough for final selection and rejection, 
the “ wasters ” must be removed to other 
similar pens tmtil they are disposed of. 
For the fattening of such wasters as are 
for disposal as table fowls, a suitable shed 
and fattening appliances will be required ; 
and another shed will be needed for the 
preparation and training of birds intended 
for show purposes. A store and food 
mixing room is also a necessity. In 
addition to the foregoing, an incubator 
house is commonly required, as well 
as accommodation for sitting hens ; also 
a covered chicken nursery for the pro- 
tection of coops or foster mothers in the 
early months, with a sufficient extent of 
ground in front for early rearing purposes 
— ^up to the age of ten weeks. It is 
further advisable to reserve some portion 
•of grass land for emergency use, such as 
might occur in the event of an outbreak 
of disease and the temporary need for 
fresh ground. 

ACCOUNTS. The keeping of accounts 
must be an essential part of every poultry- 
keeper’s work. It does not matter so very 
much what style of book-keeping he 
adopts so long as it is practical, compre- 
hensive and not too complicated. Indeed, 
the simpler it is the better. Most men, 
whatever their business may be, whatever 
system of account keeping they may have 
b^n taught in their youth, generally drift 
into “ a way of their own,” and so long as 
it is a plain and straightforward way it 
will serve its purpose. Poultry-keeping, 
being 'a more or less complicated pursuit, 
there is all the more reason for studying 
•simplicity, consistent with accuracy, in 
keeping a statement of accounts. There 
is an infinity of detail that must be con- 
:sidered. Indeed, it is doubtful if there is 


any other rural industry where detail plays 
such an important part as it does in 
poultry-farming. Every hen is an 
individual and every egg must be 
accounted for. Any negligence in keeping 
a record of the odd chickens that die. of 
the addled or unfertile eggs, of the value 
of the poultry manure and of expenses 
incurred by marketing, postages and such 
like must not be forgotten, for it is upon 
such as these that the profit or loss 
largely depends. 

I ”|The simplest form of account book is 
one that contains nothing more than a 
place for expenditure on the one side and 
one for income or receipts on the other, 
and such an elementary affair demands 
no further reference. But something 
more comprehensive is necessary where 
the business is a considerable one, and the 
examples* given here will enable the 
reader to understand at a glance how best 
to include all the items of income and 
expense in the most concise and yet 
simple manner. In Example No. I., for 
instance (supposing there are not less 
than thirty-one horizontal lines to a page) 
we have a place to book the daily receipts 
from each department for a month. 
We can not only do that, but are enabled 
to keep every item distinct, so that the 
poultry-keeper who is anxious to compare 
the takings from one section with another, 
may total up at the foot at the end of 
every month, or oftener, the aggregate 
amounts, balancing the daily totals, as 
shown, down the extreme right of the page. 
Example No. II. (to face Example No. /.), 
will now explain itself, for it is worked on 
exactly the same principle. A method such 
as this will not only prove itself to be a 
practicable way of keeping one’s accounts, 
but the pages will always be valuable for 
purposes of reference. For instance, 
we may, by looking up a date, see at once 
what the price of eggs or fowls was at the 
time. Or the page will immediately 


•From “The ‘Utility' Poultry Keeper's Record 
and Account Book,” by A. Tysilio Johnson 
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show when the first ducklings were 
marketed, how the cost of food compared 
with the receipts during any given periods 
and other important matters. 

When trap-nesting, or pedigree breeding 
is practised the charts supplied by the 
makers of trap-nests will serve the purpose 
of recording each bird’s eggs daily, but a 
set of duplicate charts, included in the 
general account book, is always desirable 
in case the other set may get spoilt or lost. 
The gn>at majority of poultry-keepers, 
however, as they do not t<ike individual 


eggs “ set,” whether in incubators or 
under hens. In this record, too, must be 
included the date of “ setting,” the 
breed, date due, number of eggs unfertile, 
addled, broken or otherwise rendered 
useless, the number of chickens hatched 
and, if they are toe-punched or marked 
in any way — a description of the identifica- 
tion should be given at the time in a 
column provided on this page. A place 
here for remarks upon the state of the 
weather, or other circumstances likely to 
affect the hatching, wiU be found most 
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records, may be content with a simpler 
way, consisting of a carefully kept state- 
ment of the eggs laid each day. If 
several breeds or detached flocks are 
possessed, it is dcsirabfe, for the sake of 
companson, to keep an account of each 
one’s eggs separately, the vanous totals 
being taken monthly. The number 
of birds in each pen or flock must, of 
course, be stated on the page for use as 
reference and to enable one to ascertain 
the annual average production per hen. 

A Hatching Record is absolutely essen- 
tis^to enable one to keep account of all 


useful foi comparison and future guidance. 

When a special feature is made of selling 
sittings of eggs or day-old chickens, or 
both, it IS advisable to have a separate 
place in the account book for these, which 
will not only give the date, breed, quantity 
and price, but the name of the buyer. 
With this latter included one may be able 
to refer at once to the date of the orders’ 
despatch (which is always useful in the 
case of any claim for the return of unfertile 
eggs, or for chickens dying in transit) and 
to trace one’s stock whenever occasion 
should arise. For the sake of convenience 
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the amounts received for sittings and 
day-old chicks sold may be totalled each 
month and transferred to the foot of the 
general account (Example No. I.) and in 
like manner any losses incurred here or 
during hatching should be totalled each 
month and given under “ Sundries ” in 
Example No. II. 

The absolute necessity for a Stud 
Record is acknowledged by every breeder 
of prize or pedigree stock, and it may 
find a place in the account book. It 
should contain a brief description of all 


undertaking must depend upon the ac- 
counts being methodically entered every 
DAY. On reading the above, one may think 
that a poultry-keeper’s business is a very 
complicated one — and it is. But the 
keeping of the accounts in the way 
advised, supposing a proper book 
provided for the purpose, is really a 
very simple matter and not nearly so 
dreadful as it sounds. 

Only one thing remains to be added, 
and that is tlie question of the Balance 
Sheet. Example No. III. will ex- 
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stock purchased or sold, the date of the 
transaction, price paid or received and 
the name of the buyer or the seller as 
the case may be. A record such as this 
is just as essential to the breeder of 
poultry, or it should be, as it is to that 
of dogs or race-horses. 

Finally, one must not omit to keep a 
statement of the amount of produce used 
in the household and to credit the poultry 
with its fair market value. One need not 
be finnicky and worry over the value of a 
stray potato peeling or a bucketful of 
house scraps, but the whple success of the 


plain to the novice the main features 
of this important part of one’s book- 
keepiing — the page which decides his 
fate for good or ill.^ Many poultry- 
keepers balance up their books at the end 
of December and again in June, and the 
six-monthly arrangement is generally to 
be recommended. But whenever the 
books are opened a careful valuation of 
all live and dead stock must be made and 
the same must be repeated when the 
books are to be closed. In doing this 
the value of the live stock should, in most 
cases, be based upon what it would fetch 
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at^a cooipubcnry sale attd teii*“to twenty- 
five |iw cent, must be deducted for 
d^treciatum from the cost prices of 
apphances, or dead stock, according to 
thdr condition. And, presuming that 
poultry are not the only stock kept, a 
fair proportion only of the labour and 
rent expenses should be entered.'] 

AIHNi.EO« Applied to an egg which has 
decomposed through the death of the 
germ within {see “ Eggs, testing.”) 

AOe, FOR BRBBDINQ {see “Breed- 
ing.”) 

AQB, FOR LAYING {see “Breeding, 
age and ^ production.”) 


JlijUIMlfGiBt Almperai^a|Wei|d«ge 
of the alkneutaxy cabal, used as a 
respiratory organ during the develop- 
ment of the embryo {see “Incubation, 
developmnit of eml^o.”) 

ALLOTMBNTB. {see ‘^Small Hold- 
ings.”) 

AMATBUR POULTRY KBBplNQ. 

The word amateur may be a misnomer 
in coimection with poultry keeping, for 
it is generally used to indicate those 
who embark in a sport or hobby with- 
out regard to personal profit, and as a rule 
poultry-keepers set out to make as much 
profit as possible, even if they only possess 
limited accommodation. On the other 
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AQB, UMIT8 {see “ Mating.”) 

AQB8 AND WEIGHTS {see “Mar* 
keting.”) 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES {see 
“ Instruction.”) 

AGRICULTURE, BOARD OF {see 
“ Instruction.”) 

AIR-CHAMBER. A space between the 
littittg membmnes at the broad end of 
aa egg {see “Eggs, structure.”) 

AUMEMTARY CANAL (ms “D iges- 
tive process.”) 


hand, there are wealthy fanciers who care 
little for profit, and probaWy make none, 
owing to their heavy expenses, who would 
on no account be da^ed as amateurs, 
because they employ expert poultry-men 
and win many prizes, so that we may 
state at once that the classes we include 
under the above heading are the banners, 
or novices, as they are usually called, 
and those who, having scanty accommoda- 
tion, keep a limited number of fowls, 
either fw exhibition or utility purposes, 
but in the hope of making them ]^y a 
litrie more than bare expenses. 

The majority of the most successful 
breeders of the present day have com- 
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menced as amateurs in a small way, for 
thdrugh his opportunities may he few, the 
begin^ who sets out to leam by practical 
experience enjoys a great advant^e over 
those who rely upon brooks and newspapers 
and ccHtontnce poultry-keeping upon a 
large scale with a deal of theory, but no 
practical knowledge and experience to 
back it up. Men who are now hailed as 
the most successful breeders of their 
particular varieties have started by keep- 
ing a few fowls and becoming enthusiastic, 
have gradually extended their operations 
and used the experience they have gained 
to improve their stock. So that amateurs 
or novices need not be ashamed to com- 
mence in a modest way. It is, indeed, 
the best plan for those who have no 
experience of poultry, for lessons some- 
times have to be dearly bought, and those 
who are liable to make mistakes are better 
off when they only possess a few fowls to 
suffer the consequences. Moreover, a 
poultry-keeper has better opportunities 
for studying the individual habits of fowls 
and becoming enthusiastic about their 
management when he has only a limited 
number to look after. The amateur with 
limited accommodation, who takes up 
exhibition poultry-keeping is naturally 
handicapped, since he is unable to breed 
so extensively, rear his chickens to such 
size, and keep his show birds in the same 
condition as the fancier who is able to 
give his stock a wide range. For that 
reason many people in such circumstances 
take up bantams, although there are one 
or two large breeds which are more suited 
to breeding in confined spaces than others. 
One of these is the Minorca, which does 
not suffer in confinement, is not spoiled 
where the atmosphere is smoky, as lighter 
coloured fowls would be, and breeds 
sufficiently true to t3q)e to give the small 
breeder a reasonable chance of hatching 
two or three ■winners out of a compara- 
tivdy small crop of chickens. The black 
Leghorn is another good breed for the small 
amateur fancier, and probably more fine 
specimens of this breed# have been pro- 


duced in confined poultry-yards during 
the last few 3rears'thim any other. These 
small, active black bre^ seem parti- 
cularly suited to the requirements of the 
fancier who must keep Us stock in close 
confinement, and they have the additional 
advantage of being economical and pro^ 
ductive. Poultry-keeping on a small scale 
for amateurs or novices has been greatly 
upon the increase during recent years, 
and there is no other branch in which 
such large profits per head can be made 
when the management is good and economy 
is practised in feeding by utilizing house- 
hold scraps. There are thousands of 
householders in town and country who 
might utilize spare ground and outhouses 
and reap a substantial profit, besides 
supplying the house with fresh eggs, by 
keeping a few fowls, if only the matter 
were better understood. But, unfor- 
tunately, a great many people have but 
a remote idea of what a fowl is, and many 
others dislike the trouble of attending 
to live stock. But, on the other hand, 
there is a very large number df persons 
who have tried to keep fowls for profit 
and have failed for various reasons, or 
who would gladly do so if they knew 
the way to go about it. Some have set 
out with the apparent idea that the more 
fowls they keep the better their chances 
of success, and tliis is a very common 
mistake among amateurs, those who 
have been successful with half a dozen 
hens wanting to double the number in 
the belief that they can double the profit 
as well, without increasing their accom- 
modation. Then a great many more 
people annoy their neighbours by keep- 
ing a cockerel when there is no necessity 
to do so, for a male bird has no influence 
whatever upon egg production and is 
merely necessary when fertile eggs are 
required. Yet in spite of this fact scores 
of poriltry-keepers who have no more 
accommodation than a backyard and 
therefore no opportunities for keeping 
more than half a dozen hens and for 
rearing any chickens, would consider their 
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»rrai^ements incomplete unless they kept 
a cock to make a noise and eat iood and 
occupy space that might have been 
devoted to a more worthy purpose. 
Then again, errors in feeding are frequently 
the cause of failure and loss. No heed 
IS taken of the fowls’ actual requirements, 
but they are given as much food as they 
will eat, especially when household scraps 
are plentiful, with the result that, having 
few opportunities (if any) for taking exer- 
cise, they soon become too fat to lay and 
develop liver complaints. 


These mistakes are especially regret- 
table because there is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for those who are' inclined to 
interest themselves m the matter, to make 
a few fowls pay handsomely by keeping 
them entirely for laying purposes in a 
small shelter^ run, and this plan appeals 
particularly to suburban and town dwell- 
ers, who are obviously unable to under- 
take the other branches of poultry-keeping 
which demand more space. Success in 
this case depends largely on personal 


attention, since cleanlineas is of great 
importance to fo>ds kept dosety confined, 
together with suitable quarters, and selec- 
tion of young fowls of a likely type for 
laying in confmement. We may 
first of all consider the quarters, which 
should be situated in a sheltered comer 
of the yard or garden, and should condst 
of a house and run under the same roof. 
We stipulate for the covered run, because 
It is impossible to keep fowls in good pro- 
ductiveness in such close quarters when 
they are exposed to the weather. Moreover, 

an open run is 
turned into a 
quagmire or a 
mud - heap in 
wet weather, so 
that the fowls 
are unable to 
take any exer- 
cise, whereas in 
a covered run 
dry litter for 
the birds to 
scratch among 
IS available in 
all weathers. 
The back and 
ends of the 
run should be 
boarded up, as 
well as 1 8 
inches in the 
front, which 
will keep the 
place dry, es- 
pecially if the 
surface inside is raised a little so that 
water does not drain into it. The house 
should be well ventilated, a shding shutter 
in the front being useful, but the design 
is of no great consequence so long as there 
is ample room for the fowls. As a rule, 
these combined houses and covered runs 
are built in the lean-to style, with 
a wall or building for the background, 
and in that case it is preferable to have 
the highest portion of the roof in front, 
and sloping down to the back, for the sake 
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of more air and Ught, thongh a gutter 
most be provided to carry off all water, 
f The itomber of fowls to be kept in such 
queers must depend upon the area, 
ma run la ft, by 6 ft., with a house 4 ft. 
by 6 ft., half a dozen hens could be kept 
comfortably and in a healthy con- 
dition, provided ordinary precautions were 
taken, but if we kept a larger number 
we should not obtain such satisfactory 
proportionate results. The backyard 
amateur will invariably do better by not 
stocking his run to its utmost capacity, 
and he must also take into consideration 
the amount of household scraps he can 
obtain, for though be may, by this means, 
feed half a dozen hens very cheaply 
and reap a high rate of profit, he 
will reduce the profit per head 
considerably when he keeps a 
larger number and has to buy 
food for them. The most suit- 
able type of fowls for this par- 
ticular purpose are the lighter, 
non-sitting breeds, and among 
these none acquits itself better 
in confinement than the Minorca, 
whose eggs are large and laid 
in generous numbers all the year 
round when the conditions are 
favourable. Either this or the 
black Leghorn will give excellent 
results, especially if birds of good 
laying strains are kept. 

As breeding is out of the ques- 
tion in such instances, it becomes a ques- 
tion how to maintain and renew the stock 
at lowest cost, and there can be no doubt 
that the most economical plan is to clear 
out the old birds every year or every other 
year and start again with pullets. It cer- 
tainly would not pay to keep a hen after 
her second laying season, and as in these 
particular circumstances we believe it to 
be good policy to force egg production, 
we consider it safe to have fresh young 
stock every autunm, because a hen that 
has been forced during her first season 
s^dom gives such satisfactory results 
during her second season as a hen that 


has not been forced. Besides, the con- 
ditions under which the birds are ^pt 
are not conducive to the maintenance 
of health for any length of time, and we 
have found that many prolific hens have 
gone wrong in their second season. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that one purchases half 
a dozen March or April-hatched pullets 
during the early autumn. These should 
be la3ring by October, and if they come 
from good la3dng strains (and we may 
add here that it pays to give a little more 
for birds that have been bred by genuine 
utilitarians) and are managed properly, 
there is no reason why they should not 
lay throughout '^the winter, with brief 


The Reynolds House. (Mnch) 

intervals, and on through the spring and 
early summer. Such birds will invariably 
moidt earlier than those that have their 
liberty, and if the amateur intends to 
renew his stock every year he must 
consider their disposal before they begin 
to moult. He will do well to sell 
them alive if he can obtain zs. or 
2s. 3d. each, but otherwise he should en- 
deavour to get them fat about the end of 
June and either sell them as old hens for 
the table, for which they may realize from 
IS. fid. to 2s., or consume them himself. 
Personally, we consider that if a hen is 
boiled for two or three hours and then 
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ikowited in the oven she is worth nrane 
Jbaa Z9. fm oiw's ovm family table. 

However^ it w 31 be sem that whmi 
one has had a season's laying <nyt of a, hen 
one most sell her for considerably Im than 
^e originally cost, and buy a young bird 
in her {dace again at a great advance. 
But the profit comes in wim the eggs she 
lays, and we can folly recommend this 
as a sound and profitable business plan, 
for the ^gs are, or should be, produced 
at'a low cost. If all the food given to tbe 
hens had to be purchased on purpose the 
profits would barely leave sufficient margin 
to cover the discrepancy between the lay- 
ing and sdling price of the hens, but it is 
the policy of the amateur in such cases 
to rdy to a considerable extent upon 
hous^old scraps. Bread, vegetables and 
such 'things should be put into a stock"pot 
and soaked overnight. In the morning 
they should be warmed up, liquid should 
be strained off, and sufficient 'sharps 
mixed with them to make a fairly dry 
mass. We prefa: to give sarajps of meat 
separately, and bones of all kmds can be 
given to the birds to pick at. If the 
household scraps are given in the morning, 
meat and green food (of which a daily 
supply must be provid^) can be served 
at mid-day, and for the evening meal it is 
advisable to give hard com, such as wheat 
and oats, though if scraps are plentiful 
th^ may ctwnprise half the feed, so long 
as the birds have some com to keep’ the 
digestive organs in activity. Grit must 
always be at hand, together with 05rster 
shell or lime in some shape or form, for 
birds in close captivity have no chance 
of finding these necessities for themselves. 
Hard com should be scattered among 
the litt^, m order to encourage the birds 
to scratch, but the soft food is better 
fed in a trough, so that it may not be 
fooled. Judgment most be used, how- 
ever, in proportioning the quantity, as 
it is vmy easy to ov&rfeed birds kept u^er 
such conditiofus. 

We have already referred to forcing 
hens for egg prodnetion, and. by that 
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we mean the use ef hmC 

Hmisehoki scrape have 
ally when there is meat SMQKig 
and potality powders cht avt^y tonka 
may be used in mod^atka diak^ the 
winter. Houses and runs must be kqpt 
very clean, Ikter bemg thaaged 
quently, kr only in this vmy can the blithe 
kept m good condition and the daa^ 
to public health tbrm^ the spreading 
of ffisease gmus be avoidM. 

AMCmOAN MtBBIM. The services 
that -have been rendered to the poultiy 
industry by the breeders of the United 
States are not confined to the introd^tion 
of many new methods and a|^iances 
that have revolutionized the utility side 
of the industry. The art of breeding 
has been wdl understood for many years, 
and American fanciers have to their 
credit two of the best and most popular 
cf modem composite breeds, the Ply- 
mouth Rock and the Wsrandotte, which, 
with their numerous sub-varieties, are 
so widely kept in thb country and in all 
parts of the world. It is worthy of note 
that in creating their new breeds the 
Americans have given full consideration 
to utility diaracteristics. In the United 
States no breed can stand upon fancy 
points alone. It must be a prolific layer 
or a serviceable general purpose fowl, and 
as the originators of new varieties have 
first of all sought to produce a sound, 
sensible and useful type, and have then 
perfected its external characteristics, 
the result is that in the two 
breeds named above we have fowls 
that would have attained popularity by 
their useful qualities, even had they 
possessed no distinctive merits for 
exhibition purposes. They are hardy, 
active and excellent layers, and if they 
do not rank as first-dass talfie fowls 
in this country, that is because our 
standard of excellence for table poultry 
differs so materially from that of the 
American Ixeeders. It will be observed 
that inthePl5maouthRock andWyandotte, 
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ISMie XAukt ftedi (pei^aM best 
taUe loniit} a«k4 ^ ^ *& I^Hir ic^ear 

tiooa^tiMS Aitterksaas hftveadc^ited th«]irin< 
dpib that y^bi/^ are thehalknark of a 

fisk-daas gen^ porpose and table breed, 
nrliereas En^^fsb and European breeders 
l^aiOe a 3?dlow4e|;ged table fowl in an infer* 
ior grade< In this reiqpect one cannot hdp 
thitSicxii^ the Americans wUl, in course of 
time, amend their views, for when a ydlow* 
and dark-fleshed fowl is placed 
alongside a white-l^ged, white-fleshed 
bird, such as 
are in de- 
mand in our 
home mar- 
kets and for 
which higher 
values are to 
be obtained, 
the superior- 
ity of the 
latter in 
point of at- 
tractiveness 
is very ob- 
vious. How- 
ever, the 
Americans 
have stood 
firmly by 
their ydlow- 
legged breeds 
from first to 
last, and 
thou^ our 
Orpingtons 
have found 
some favour 
in the United States, nothing can compare 
for popularity with the Plymouth Rocks, 
W5randotte8, Rhode Island Reds and Leg- 
horns. The latter must not be regarded 
as an Ameiican breed, although fanciem 
in the United States claim some credit 
for bringing it out. It appears to have 
found iavom* over there before it reached 
this oountfy, and it has since become 
so genmsjly popular as almost to be con- 
sidered a native ; whilst the fose-combed 
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varieties, whidi have givefi some wmider- 
fid results in lajdnn, may ^ actually be' 
relented as Ameriesm psroauctiOns. The 
fanciers of the United States also took a 
prominent part in exploiting the Brahmas 
and Cochins, and in their modern produc- 
tions they have utilised these two breeds 
to a very laige extent. Indeed, the 
yellow legs of these Asiatics may be re- 
garded as the foundation of what may be 
considered the American prindffle of 
breeding fowls with yellow legs. 



A Pair of Oominiouas aa they appeared In the aarly ye’a* 

From time to time new tjfpes of 
more or less distinctiveness have been 
introduced in America, and have been 
given names that in many cases were 
more wonderful and certainly more 
peculiar than the fowls. But imiot^ all 
these only a few call for comment, and 
the first notable American introductiem 
was the Dominique, a variety with cuckoo 
or barred plumage, rose comb and the 
usual yellow 1^, the body being rather 
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long and not vinlike the Cuckoo Dorking. 
This breed is not kept in England 
at the present time, and the same may 
be said of the Black Java, which 
made a little stir in this country at one 
time, and has since been utilized by some 
breeders in producing black Wyandottes. 
The Java, which had a single comb, thick 
at the base and with few serrations, 
differed from the majority of American 
breeds in having black legs ; but the 
yellow tinge was apparent in the feet, and 
the legs of old birds turned to a yellow 
shade, so that there still remains the 
marked difference between the American 
and English notions, for in the Langshan 
and black Orpington the soles of the feet 
and toe nails show the influence of white 
legs. 

The Barred Plymouth Rock stands by 
itself as one of the best modem varieties 
ever produced, and it has been followed 
by the Buff, the White and the Black. 
But the Wyandotte has been an even 
greater success, to judge by the number 
of its sub-varieties, the Silver-Laced being 
follQwedijy the Gold-Laced, the White, the 
Buff, the Partridge, the Silver Pencilled, 
the f^ue-Laced; the Buff-Laced, the 
Columlj^an and the Black, and all these 
varieties,', ra^ny of them favourites here 
and in all parts of the world, originated 
in America, and in many cases obviously 
owe their parentage to the Brahmas and 
Cochins. 

Less popular, but none the less useful, 
must be classed the Rhode Island Red*, a 
hardy, long and deep-breasted fowl, with 
either a single or rose comb, plumage that 
might be likened unto that of a very dark 
Buff Rock, with black tail, and the inevit- 
able yellow legs. Among other more or less 
distinctive breeds that have met with 
some measure of success in America may 
be mentioned the Jersey Blues, with 
And^hsian plumage, Hymouth Rock type 
and a single comb, and they are notable 
as being perhaps the only American intro- 
ductionwith dark legs and white skin. Per- 
haps that is the reason why they have 
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been so little ap^nreciated. The Sherwood 
is a large and uselul breed with white 
plumage, single comb and slightly 
feathered legs, and the White Wonder fowl 
apparently (hffer onlyin having rose combs. 
A breed called the Klondyke, apparently 
a cross between the Silkie and the White 
Leghorn, was exploited a few years ago, 
but like many others it possessed little 
or no merit. 

AMERICAN BRONZE (see ‘Tur- 
keys.”) 

AMERICAN POULTRY FARM- 
ING. While there are several points of 
dissimilarity between British and American 
poultry-keepers they possess a good deal 
in common, and their differences are 
neither so striking nor so varied as many 
seem to imagine. A somewhat prolonged 
tour through the leading poultry centres 
of America gave the writer an excellent 
insight into the methods adopted and the 
success achieved, and after weighing up 
very carefully all the pros and cons, he 
is led to, believe that in some respects 
America leads the way, while in other 
equally important directions Britain is 
a long way ahead. 

The all-prevailing breeds in America 
are the Plymouth Rock and the Wyan- 
dotte, both of which originated in that 
country. They may be termed the 
national breeds, as they are everywhere 
to be found. If an5rihing, the former is 
the more popular of the two. It is 
estimated that a quarter of the poultry 
in the States consists of one of these two 
varieties. White Leghorns are extensively 
kept in certain districts, being used for 
egg production, and for killing when eight 
or nine weeks of age as “ squab broilers.” 
The Pl3anouth Rock and Wyandotte are 
used for all and every purpose, princi- 
pally for egg production during the 
winter, and for marketing, either as soft 
roasters or as large broilers. The colour 
of the flesh is not considered a point 
against them for table purposes, as in 
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America yellow meat is preferred to 
white. It has an extrmiely strange 
appearance to see nearly all the birds 
exhibited in the shops and markets a 
bright ydlow colour, but in every town, 
with the exception of Boston, there is a 
more ready sale for birds with yellow 
flesh. In many cases, the meat has quite 
a greasy appearance, such as we generally 
associate with yellow flesh, but this does 
not seem to count against them so far 
as their value is concerned. White eggs 
are always preferred to brown, exactly 
the opposite to this country, and this 
partly explains 
why the White* 

Leghorns are 
rising some- 
what in popu- 
lar favour. 

There is just 
one town, how- 
ever, where 
tinted eggs are 
preferred to 
white, namely 
Boston. This 
city prides it- 
self upon its 
English tastes, 
and whatever is 
in demand in 
this country is 
certain to find 
favour there. 

This accounts 
for the prefer- 
ence shown for white flesh, and brown eggs. 

Some of the largest poultry farms in 
the world exist in the United States, and 
it is probably owing to them that we are 
so used to hearing the claim that American 
poultry-keepers are the most successful in 
the world. At one duck farm the writer 
visited, there were, the day of his visit, 
over 35,000 ducklings on the place, which 
were l^ing marketed at the rate of four 
hundred a day. From the ducklings 
killed on the farm, about two-and-a-h£df 
tons of feathers were obtained annually, 
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which realized over £500 in their rough, 
unprepared state. There were forty in- 
cubators at work, with a capacity 
of 18,000 eggs. At another farm there 
were over 25,000 birds, and at a third 
over 18,000. At an egg-laying farm 
there was a flock of over 5,000 hens, all 
White Leghorns ; and lastly, at a broiler 
plant in the West, there were raised in 
*1907, a total approaching 80,000 chickens, 
the accommodation for which was erected 
at a cost of £40,000. It is when we hear 
of figures like the foregoing that one is 
liable to judge the wlwle industry as in a 


marvellous condition, but it must not 
be forgotten that such establishments 
are few and far between. These huge 
concerns are not advocated in this 
country, as the future of the poultry 
industry in England depends in no small 
degree upon the small farmers and cot- 
tagers, who keep perhaps but fifty to 
two hundred hens, rather than upon the 
large plants, of which mention has been 
made. We have, it is true, some extensive 
establishments scattered throughout tl^ 
country, but while under certain cpn- 
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ditions they may prove a success, yet. 
as a geaerd role, they are Ual^ to be 
failures. 

Apart from the large size of the plaats, 
and the extaisive use of maize for feeding 
purposes, the houses and general mans^e- 
mem of the stock are greatly similar in 
the two countries. There are many 
differences in detail — this is to be expected 
— ^but the general principles are much 
alike. The winters being considerably 
more severe in the States than in England, 
it is necessary to erect the houses more 
substantially ; as for instance, with double 
walls. Such a thing is almost unknown 
with us, as we do not find it necessary, 
one thickness of inch boarding being quite 
student to maintain a fairly even tem- 
perature during winter and summer. A 
very noticeable feature of the poultry 
industry in the United States is the 
extremdy small amount of cramming 
that is done. In this country, all our 
best market birds are artificially fed and 
crammed, but it appears very little is done 
in this direction across the water. From 
the writer’s conversations with the poultry 
dealers in the New York and Boston 
markets, he found that the birds which 
had been “ finished ” were hi^ly appre- 
ciated and eagerly sought after, besides 
which, a higher price was obtained. It 

S trange that while this is the case, 
4p|d3nng the markets do not lay 
yes out for the production of 
really well-fattened stuff. 

In one direction we are far in advance 
of America, namely, as far as facilities 
for educational work are concerned. For 
many years in the United Kingdom a 
great deal has been done by the various 
public bodies in providing lectures and 
demonstrations cm poultry ctdture. The 
gocxl that has been done by these means 
is incalculable, and there is no doubt that 
we owe the present success of the industry 
in a’ very large degree, to such-like work. 
In the United States very little has been 
dime in fiiis reSpei^, save an occasional 
lectwp at a farmers’ institute. It will 


be a much more diUcult umttw to 
orgamze a system such' as we have, in 
the States, owing to one thii^r< to the 

f reat extent of the country; but un- 
cmbtedly much good would rapidly be 
accomplished by such means. 

AMNION* A temporary membraneous 
development of incubation, the function 
of vdiich ceases with the completion of 
embryonic devdopmeift {we “ Incu- 
bation, development of embryo.”) 

ANAEMIA. Ansemia (bloodlessness) is 
really nothing more or less than a condition 
of atrophy, or defective circulation, leading 
up to defective nutrition. It may arise 
from any one of numerous causes, and 
affects old and young stock alike — ^though 
principally the latter. Chickens are par- 
ticularly subject to ansemia, especially 
when kept in close confinement. Many 
of the brooders or foster mothers sold 
are insufficiently ventilated, and the result 
is that the chickens reared in them get 
an insufficient supply of oxygen : put 
into other language, the blood is only 
imperfectly aSrated — consequently the 
food which passes through the digestive 
organs and meets the oxygen (or should 
meet it) in the blood is not fully used up, 
and defective nutritiim — atrophy or wast- 
ing — ^results. This leads up to the 
condition known as “ going-light ” or 
consumption. “Going-light,” it is true, 
may be due to liver complaint or to lung 
or intestinal disease also — ^but it is 
closely connected with aneemia, and after 
all a pure rich supply of blo^ means, 
in general, perfect hedth. Much depends, 
apart from fresh air, upon the method of 
feeding fdlowed. Many poultry keepers 
make a great mistake in givii^; starchy 
foods such as maize, rice, etc., the effect 
of which is merdiy to oveiheat the system 
instead of to nourish it. Careful dieting, 
abundant fresh air and exercise, and am 
attention to green food and grit supplies, 
will do niore than anything else to keq> 
birds strong and h^thy. There are 
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ute ’Vitttdiift tooieft, amongst the very' 
Paiti&’s chemical food, a little 
nven occasionaUy in t^^ 
vr9,w^ work wondem. Thb food 
cotttam itOB'— and witia poidtry &are is 
to equal irtm as a Idood t(mic. 
Given Ift Conjunction with phosphates, 
as in tlM lorm now recommended, it acts 
very weU. Blaud’s iron pQls are also 
good for diihility in poultry. 

ANATOMVf the skeleton of a fowl 
strikin^y res(pibles in many respects 
a skeleton of a man. There is no double 
row of teeth, bat there are two mandibles 
of the beak by way of compensation. 
Practically there are the same parts to 
the skeleton of a fowl as to those of men 
and animals, but they are modified to 
meet the particular requirements of en- 
vironments of a bird. The wings corre- 
spond to the arms of a man or the forelegs 
of an animal ; the toes are capable of 
contraction for purposes of flight — indeed 
the whole body is adapted so as to enable 
its possessor to midce rapid progress 
through the air. The chief point is, 
of course, the presence of feathers covering 
the whole body except the legs (which 
are covered with scales). The uses of 
feathers are mainly to keep the bird 
warm (the temperature of a fowl is about 
104 degrees Fahrenheit — six degrees higher 
than a normal temperature of man) — 
and to aid flight. It is interesting to 
notice in the skeleton of a fowl the 
lightness of the bones relatively to those 
of beasts. This is what we find in all 
birds. Birds were intended to fly, and 
so Nature has provided them with a 
frame which will assist their easy and 
rapid progress through the air. All bones, 
wither of beasts or of birds, contain 
air spacesj^ the object of which is to 
circulate oxygen to keep the bones 
healthy. But the bones of a fowl or of 
any bird contain more of these air-spaces 
thw do those of beasts , and not only 
does this fact explain why birds can fly 
mmre easily than a wing^ beast could 


fly, but it explwns another curious fact, 
and that is, that broken bones heal more 
quickly in a bird than in a beast. 
There is a more extensive circulation of 
air through these air-cavities, and so the 
bones are encouraged to heal up at once. 
(As to this see further under “ Accidents.’*) 

Coming now to the internal organs of 
the fowl we may classify th^ into three 
divisions, namdy, respiratory, digestive 
and reproductive. 

The respiratory organs are (i) the 
nostrils, through which the air first 
enters, and where any solid particles are 
stopped and prevented from passing on 
to the lungs ; (2) the trachea, or wind- 
pipe, which b^ns at the glottis or 
slit at the back of the mouth ; and (3) 
the lungs. The windpipe traverses the 
neck, and when it reaches the body it 
divides into two channels, termed bron- 
chi, which enter the lungs, one right 
and one left. These divide up into 
smaller bronchial tubes. The lungs 
themselves are situated close up to the 
ribs, between the shoulders. They are 
covered by a skin or membrane (the 
pleura). 

There are also a number of small 
air-sacs communicating with the bron- 
chial tubes, and also communicating with 
the bones. They lie, so to speak, between 
the flesh and the bones, and as the 
muscles of the ribs relax and the trunk 
expands, these air-sacs inflate themselves 
when the rib muscles contract again the 
air-sacs are compressed, and the air, 
which has circulated itself through the 
body, is forced out again. This is how 
respiration is carried on, and it shows 
how dose a connection exists between 
respiration and digestion — the oxygen 
of the air meeting the carbon of the food 
in the blood. 

Coming now to the organs of digestion 
we have first the exop, which lies at the 
bottom the gullet. Here the food is 
stopped in its crude state just as it has 
be^ swallowed, and here it undergoes 
the first of the digestive processes, A 
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fowl in the course of its daily wanderings, 
swallows a very mixed lot of things, com 
and seed, grass -and other herb^e, soft 
solids like bread and meal, indigestibles 
like stones— all pass together into its 
crop, where a softening process is started, 
though of course the juices make no 
impression upon the stony substances. 
The food then passes through the pro- 


in the abdom^, near to the kidney. 
One only, as a general rule, is fmly 
developed. There is nothing of conse- 
quence to be said on this topic beyond 
this— that the operation of caponising 
now extensively practised is by no means 
dangerous when perfOTmed in a skilful 
manner. We may pass on, therefore, to 
the female organs. The egg organs of 
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ventride or stomach — a comparatively 
small organ in the fowl — and so on 
to the gizzard, the last organ of pre- 
paration where the indigestibles are 
netained whilst the nutritives pass on to 
be acted updn by the bile and so into 
the Mood. 

The reproductive orgsms (testes) 
in the male are situated high up 


a hen consist in effect of two organs only 
— ^the ovary and the oviduct. There are 
at first two ovaries, which can be traced 
even in the developing chicken before it is 
hatched ; but, as a rule, only the left 
one devdops to maturity, the right one 
re mainin g in its embryonic state. The 
mature ovary is an unevenly-^shaped bag, 
to which are attached the ova or eggs. 
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These develop one by one, become de- 
tadied, and slip into the oviduct — a 
long, twisted tube, terminating in the 
cloaca or cavity inside the vent. The 
oviduct consists of two parts. The first 
portion of it through which the egg 
passes is more delicate in structure — 
thinner-walled — than the second portion, 
which is strong and thick-walled. It is 
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in the former that the white or albumen 
is deposited, and in the latter the shell. 
An ^g takes from three to five hours 
to pass through the first portion, and 


from fifteen to twenty hours 
through the second stage. It is then 
complete and ready to be laid. The 
tints of brown which the shells of many 
eggs show are due to pigment deposited also 
from the blood. Certain authorities con- 
sider that there is a connection between 
the colour of the shell and the length of 
time an egg takes to pass down the 
oviduct. {See also “Post-Mortem.”) 

ANOONA. This variety first appeared 
in England in the early fifties. At 
that time the birds presented a very 
mongrel appearance. In Italy, whence 
it was imported, there are different 
varieties or sub-varieties besides the one 
with which most of us are familiar, viz., 
the black and white, all of the same type, 
but variously coloured, some white, others 
brown and red. This accounts for the 
brown or copper-coloured feathers which 
often appear on the neck hackles and 
wing coverts of the present-day cockerels, 
though it is more often thought by those 
not intimately associated with the breed 
that this IS due to crossing with other 
varieties. It is strange that these brown 
feathers rarely appear in the pullets. 
Little appears to have been known about 
the Ancona in England before the latter 
part of the last century. Doubtless the 
birds were kept by many for their un- 
equalled laying qualities, but it was rare 
to see them on the show bench. The 
true Ancona is one of the most, if not the 
most, prolific layers extant. The one 
aim of an Ancona’s life appears to be 
egg production. One item, which is 
an important factor to all who keep fowls 
for utility purposes, is that they require 
no forcing food to induce them to lay in 
autumn and winter. Anconas at any 
age require much less food than any other 
variety of fowl, and no greater mistake 
(from a profitable point of view) can be 
made than letting them have corn or 
soft food, ad lib., unless, of course, they 
are kept in close confinement. It is 
estimated that a Minorca will consume 
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d«»iibte ttM itnoA giciwd 

an AwontA, an4 & Ifinojntiajjted 
Ancona will eat neady, if not qtlte, as 
mitch as a pure Mincarca— in faa, i^ey 
are ttie same in ^e and type — and this is 
jmt one of the many disadvanta^ of the 
ctosdng. As a table fowl the Ancona has 
few qualifications. The cockerels will 
rarely turn the scale at five pounds, 
and are rather difficult to fatten, and 
certainly not worth the trouble. 
The flesh, however, is exceptionally fine 
in quality, and possesses a distinct 


cdfmt ^n nw 'mat, ‘#ie- 

under-flafi. fi0e idli jneMly 
it does not nooessafily fofio#} ht true- 
Aaconas. One should also look catfifNly 
for the pullets with upright tails and see 
that these are left be^d, selecting mily 
those which carry their tails, rather low. 
A deep “cushion” is not always the 
sign of a good layer, neither is a large 
bird a layer of a large egg. A pullet with a 
lap comb is usually to bfe preferred to one 

without. The 
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cockerel to be 
selected should, 
unlike his 
mates, carry 
his tail rather 
high, and 
should possess, 
when fullv de- 
veloped, long, 
flowing sickles 
and plenty of 
neck and saddle 
hackles. He 
should also be 
light in colour, 
upright in 
carnage, with 
alert, active ap- 
pearance. Pre- 
ference should 
be given to a 
bird having 
white wings and 


though slight gamey flavour, by w’liich 
It can be readily recognised. To those 
who have the means to allow their birds 
an unlimited range the Ancona particu- 
larly appeals, for in this state it practically 
requires no food for six or eight months 
in the year, foraging contentedly in the 
hedgerows and fields, or round the com 
or haj^acks — ^for the smallest particles 
of food, about which few other varieties 
would ttouMe. No other fowl is nearly 
as active at the true Ancona. When 


tail, with perhaps black tips to the latter 
instead of a Uack tail. These remarks 
only apply to those who are in want of 
a bird purdy for utility purposes, and 
who might not be able to detect a bird 
with foreign blood. Many show sped- 
mens may be of a good laying strain, 
and so may many birds whose under 
colour and plumage are black, A cockerel 
with a tluck, fi^y comb and lolnes 
should be carefully avoided. The first 
touch of cold weather and east winds 


sdecting birds from U flock ^ Idy for will frost-bite his comb and render mm. 
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Plate No. 6 
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ifWd Ipmaam^y. tiie camh 

< 0 . ^ «Imh 2M U Urge-^that is, 

it iduHi^ W iatifer <x}Ai»den^y than an 
Orphigtnti ix Langshan; but it should 
not be so ki^ as to be of inconvenience 
to the bii^ and in the case of the cocks 
should new lap — ^this is n very important 
point indeed. Of late years there has 
been a tendency among certain exhibitors 
to breed birds with “beefy” combs, 
much heavier than the birds can bear. 
Some breeders keep both the utility 
Ancona and the show Ancona almost 
like two separate breeds, and those who 
•do should be preferred to those who keep 
show birds — i.e., the “ modem ” Ancona 
— which they claim to possess both 
qualities, almost invariably taking show 
points only into consideration and selling 
their mismarked birds as “ utility ” 
spiecimens. While it is not necessarily 
impossible to have both qualities in the 
same bird, it is impossible to breed for 
both qualities with the same birds. 
Obviously then, it is quite out of the 
question to have birds first-class in both 
respects. When breeding for exhibition 
this is quite a different matter, and a 
much harder one too, assuming that the 
breeder does not wish to produce a Black 
Minorca with white tips to its feathers, 
but the genuine article — the true Ancona, 
bred up to the United Ancona Club 
standard. First, let it be borne in mind 
that it is not necessary to keep two pens 
of birds — one for producing pullets and 
one for cockerels — and this should carry 
weight when choosing a breed, for in 
many varieties two pens are absolutely 
necessary. A point should be made of 
selecting a cockerel and two or three 
pullets of medium size, all of which are 
a bit too dark in colour to do much good 
in the show pen. The under fluff and 
bases of the wing and tail feathers should 
be as dark as possible, and the legs and 
feet yellow, spotted with black— not pure 
ydlow and not pure black. All the 
feathers should possess a br%ht beetle- 


green sheen, and^hd whitd tippings to datht 
dumld be small, deajf and V.«hsi|ped, 
head should be rather large for tite 
size of the bird, as also the comb*, the 
latter should stand erect in the male 
bird and have no inclination to lap. 
Although size is a desirable feature 
to a certain extent in all exhibition 
specimens, plumage and type are far more 
important, and no judge with any real 
knowledge of the breed would — or should 
— allow a large, badly-mottled bird to be 
placed above a smaller bird possessing 
good mottling, colour, type, etc. Probably 
the quickest way to spoil the Ancona as 
a utiUty fowl is to breed for extreme size. 
Many strains of Anconas at the present 
day produce large, white eggs, averaging 
(when the bird is fully developed) two 
ounces or over. A brown or tinted egg 
m single comb Anconas is usually, in 
fact, some rontend always, a sign of 
impurity. The hen which lays it may 
appear perfectly pure, but, in all proba- 
bility, some of her ancestors— it may be 
many generations back — have crossed 
with a sitting variety. (See Plate. No. 3.) 

RO8ECOMB ANCONA. This sub- 
variety was first introduced about 1900. 
Just how it was obtained cannot be 
definitely stated. Some strains show a dis- 
tinct Wyandotte type, others Hamburgh, 
and of the two the latter are by far the 
better in appearance. The Rosecomb 
Ancona, unlike the single comb, often 
lays a tinted egg, which clearly points 
to the fact that some sitting variety was 
used in its production. It thus bears 
the distinction of being the only noqj- 
sitting variety that lays a tinted egg— 
a very strong point in its favour. At 
present Rosecomb Anconas do not appear 
to be as good layers as the single comb, 
but by trap nesting and careful selection 
there is no reason why they should not 
ultimately rank amongst the best layers 
we possess. (See Plate No. 4.) 

ANDAillSIAM* Hiis variety of our 
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domestic poultry derives its name from 
the province of Andalusia, in Spain, 
whence came the first specimens of the 
breed, which arrived in England in the 
year 1851. These pioneers of the race were 
very different in style from those birds 
we now know as Andalusians, the hens 
being smaller in size and very varied in 
colour, some of them having small erect 
combs. With a view to generally improve 
them, a cross with the white-faced Black 
Spanish was effected, which proved benefi- 
cial in a way. Subsequent importations 
were made and undoubtedly these were 
mated back to the Spanish cross, this 
amalgamation being the foundation of 
the present Andalusians, though Minorca 
blood has been infused now and again. 
Although particularly handsome and 
striking in appearance, Andalusians have 
never taken a very strong hold on public 
opinion, and at present they are cultivated 
on a comparatively small scale. The 
largest number ever seen at a show was 
in 1888, when at the Crystal Palace there 
were fifty-eight cocks and cockerels and 
fifty-five hens and pullets exhibited. 

As egg producers, Andalusians compare 
very favourably with the other Mediter- 
ranean races, the hens laying a large 
white smooth-shelled egg. For table 
purposes they dress uj) nice and plump, 
the flesh when cooked being very white 
and juicy, and of a delicate flavour. The 
race is hardy and robust, bearing con- 
finement well, and when, allowed full 
liberty, they are very energetic foragers. 
The chickens grow fast, the pullets being 
particularly precocious and laving at an 
eaidy age. The general characteristics of 
the cock are that the head should be long 
and deep, beak rather long, stout, and of 
a dark horn colour. The comb brilliant 
red in colour, of moderate size, ciuite 
straight and upright, evenly and deeply 
serrated, firmly set on the head, the back 
of it following the curve of the neck. 
Wattles, bright red, long and thin. Lobes 
white, smooth and pendiyit, of moderate 
size. Eyes, large and full, bright orange 
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red, very sparkling. Neck, long, well 
furnished with hackle feathers. The 
hackle full and flowing of a sound black. 
The back slightly round, slanting to the 
tail, colour deep purple or black, the 
saddle feathers of the same shade. The 
wings carried well up, that is, close to 
the sides of the body, the colour slate blue. 
Breast prominent, colour slate blue, each 
feather laced with a much darker tint, or 
even black : this marginal line being well 
and sharply defined. Legs of good length, 
and of a dark leaden hue. Tail full, with 
nicely arched sickles, colour a deep slate 
blue. The general appearance is light 
and active, the body being broad at the 
shoulders and narrowing towards the tail. 
The average weights 7 lbs. to 8 lbs., cock- 
erels weighing a little less. 

The hen’s comb should be bright red, 
fine in texture, bending gracefully over 
to one side, well and evenly serrated. 
Her lobes fairly large, white and smooth, 
fitting more closely to her head than in 
the case of the cock. Neck well arched, 
colour of feathers slate blue, sharply laced 
round the shoulders, until lost in the 
small black feathers on the top of the 
neck and head. Body, colour .slate blue, 
well laced, wings carried close to the body, 
the lacing showing very prominently on 
the .slate blue ground. Breast carried 
well forward, the lacing particularly dis- 
tinct, each feather having a margin of the 
darker colour. Tail carried well up, and 
slate blue in colour. The general appear- 
ance light and elegant. Average weight 
4} lbs. to lbs. (See Plate No. 5.) 

ANIMAL FOOD (see “Feeding.”) 

APOPLEXY (AND 8YNOOPE). 

Apoplexy, or brain paralysis, is one of the 
only two causes usually accountable for 
sudden death amongst poultry ; the 
other is syncope, or heart failure. Syn- 
cope is likely to be the cause of death 
in a bird which is over-fat, especially 
if the fat has got round the heart. Many 
poultry have hereditary heart trouble. 
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and it is not in the least surprising that 
here and there one should suddenly 
drop off. When a bird dies suddenly — 
or when a bird is taken suddenly ill, 
and, apparently, is going to die, it is 
quite easy to determine whether it is a 
heart attack or a brain attack. If it 
is a heart attack, the chances are that the 
bird will die instantly. On the other 
hand, if apoplexy, which is brought 
about by the rupture of one of the capil- 
laries or vessels near the brain, and the 
exudation of a small quantity of blood, 
which paralyses the nervous system, the 
bird wiU not die, but will probably lie 
for a considerable time in a state of 
unconsciousness, with its head twisted 
on one side. It may lie for hours or 
for days, and in the latter case it probably 
will gradually recover because, in cases 
of apoplexy, if the extravasated blood 
be reabsorbed into the system, the symp- 
toms will disappear, and the bird will 
gradually recov^er consciousness. No- 
thing can be done in any case except 
keep the patient perfectly quiet. The 
best “ cure ” will be to cut the bird’s 
throat and bleed it straight away, unless 
it be a very valuable stock bird, in which 
event the letting out of a little blood 
from the vein under the wing joint may, 
in cases of apoplexy, relieve the pressure 
and assist tlie cure. 

ARDENNES (see ‘^Foreign breeds, 
lesser known.’') 

ARK. This is a type of house for the 
field accommodation of growing chickens, 
which is commonly in use throughout the 
rearing districts of East Sussex, where 
such large numbers of birds are annually 
reared and fattened for the London 
markets ; and although in some particu- 
lars the Sussex Ark does not, by any 
means, conform to the theoretical require- 
ments of a chicken house it is found by 
its eminently practical users to be fai 
more suitable for their purpose than any 
other. The purpose of its users is to 


grow chickens to a certain size and 
condition as quickly as possible, and 
although it is difficult to say what item 
of mismanagement is most contribdtoiy 
to fiiilure, it is frequently owing to their 
methods of housing that rearers in other 
districts fail to obtain the same rate of 
growth in the same period. Inexperienced 
rearers so often neglect their birds when 
they require most attention, and allow 
them to continue running on the same 
ground, and crowding into coops when 
they have used up their early rearing 
ground — as regards herbage and its 
freshness — and are large enough to be 
housed differently. The Sussex rearer, 
on the other hand, removes his chickens 
directly they begin to out-grow their 
coops and early surroundings, and 
houses them in what he terms “ arks ” 
or “ night-hutches,” the construction 
of which would probably be condemned 
by the thec^rist a.s unsuited for the housing 
of chickens, and too draughty for use by 
any fowls. 



Sussex Ark. 


In general appearance the Sussex Ark 
is very suggestive of the toymaker’s 
conception of the historic vessel of flie 
Deluge, as regards its superstructure, 
the main point of difference consisting 
in the fact that it rests upon four short 
legs, instead of upon a barge-like base. 
The usual measurements of this type of 
chicken house are : 5 feet 6 inches long ; 

2 feet 8 inches wide ; and 2 feet 6 inches 
high. The actual house stands upon 
legs about 18 inches high, and the two 
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peces of quartering that form the hori- 
amital portion of the frame at the base 
of the body are run out about two feet, 
at either end, to form two pairs of handles, 
by which two men may easily carry it. 
About one-thiKl of one side opens upon 
hinges as a door, and the floor simply 
consists of a wooden grating, an arrange- 
ment by which the land is manured direct, 
and cleaning is reduced to a minimum 
The whole is stoutly built, wdl tarred 
outside and limewashed within. By the 
daily and systematic removal of an ark 
of this description, a field may be very 
evenly manured, and the chickens wiU 
avoid the use of stale ground. 

ARTIFIOIAL HATCHING (see “ In- 
cubation.”) 

ARTIFICIAI. REARING Rear- 
ing, artificial.” 

liyiEEL. This variety of fowl is one 
among the comparatively few breeds that 
are by custom associated with a bygone 
school, and its daim to antiquity is perhaps 
preferential to that of any of the domesti- 
cated races of poultry. But if the Aseel have 
a strong daim upon the affections of the 
old-time fander, they are entitled also to 
consideration at the hands of the modem 
poultry-keeper, who cannot fail to recog- 
nise in the strong knit frame and character- 
istic build of the bird, those essentially 
table properties which have been imparted 
to its immediate descendant — the Indian 
Game fowl as we know it to-day. The 
name “ Ased ” has given rise to no in- 
considerable amount of discussion among 
vdtaries of the breed at various times, 
but all are agreed that the word, which 
is Arabic in origin, was employed in the 
adjectival sense, when bestowed upon 
this particular race, as signifying some- 
thing pure, original or high-caste, that 
being the literal translation of the word 
tfsl, of which Ased is a corruirtion. In 
general appearance, Ased bear a strong 
resembla^ to thdr prototype, the Jungle 


Fowl, a resemblance whidh «vdn of 
domestication have failed lio obht^rate, 
for it should be remembered that in Indha 
the breed has been cultivated, chieily for 
fighting purposes, from time immemorial, 
'ms inherited propensity makes it neces- 
sary for breeders to use care when intro- 
ducing strange birds into thdr yards, for 
unless special precautions are taiken, free 
fights will ensue, often ending in the 
death of the vanquished. For its siae, 
an Ased carries more meat than perhaps 
any other fowl; it is constitutionally 
hardy, active and vigorous, and conse- 
quently suitable as a cross when plump- 
breasted chickens are required. As layers 
the hens cannot be said to excel, but they 
are good sitters and mothers and easily 
handled. The breed possesses very fair 
foraging propensities, and will do well on 
an open run. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it IS by no means impatient of 
restraint, withstanding confinement with- 
out loss of condition, perfectly happy 
and contented. In this connection it 
may be mentioned that the Aseel cannot 
be too frequently handled — ^that is, if 
required for show. Judges of the breed 
attach the greatest importance to body 
structure and hardness of feather, and 
make it a desideratum that the bird, 
whether cock or hen, should remain 
equally balanced on the palm of the hand, 
and that it should feel to the touch as 
though made of wood, wire and whipcord. 
In stature the Aseel are small by com- 
parison with the Malay and Indian Game ; 
they are short in limb, sturdy and stout 
in build and decidedly “ blocky ” through- 
out. As to colour, there are black-r^, 
greys, buffs, white, black and red spangled, 
and others mixed. Black-reds and greys 
are reputed to be {he best fighting bir<te, 
but colour is not a serious consideration, 
provided other points are gofid. Here 
are some of the prmdpal points of a 
typical bird as emlmdind in the standard 
drawn up by the late Ux, C. F. Montreifn', 
probably .the leaii^ng authority on'^tbe 
breed in the early seventies and long after. 
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CaHiage.-^'niis is' & most impoitsdijct 
pc^t« aad best ex^plified by the biid, 
whoi standing uptight, hav^ its eye 
perf>auUcttlar to its toe nails, and its 
sickles, in the case of cocks, about an 
ihch from the ground. The back, short 
broad, and fmt, drooping from the 
shoul^s to the root of the tail, which 
latter should be very thick and muscular. 
The breast or chest, also broad and fiat, 
receding from the neck hackle, and 
meeting the prominent part of the thigh. 
The wings well up and close to the body, 



Aseel Cock. 

and not showing beyond the stem. Eye. — 
Pearl, white or pink, very prominent, 
lustrous and clear, and the lid not over- 
hanging and producing a scowl, as in the 
Malay. Legs and Feet. — May be of any 
colour, standing evenly apart, the shank 
perfectly flat and stout ; a fine close 
scale, devoid of all roughness and irregu- 
larity ; claws small and compact. Plu- 
mage. — Scanty, hard and smooth; the 
neck hackle short, close and wiry, very 
difficult to break ; tail feathers in cocks 
sound, dose and tapering to 'points, and 


■not profuse. Old biids frequently pro- 
duce whitish or p^i-coloured sicldi^ and 
flints, but this is no detriment. 
breast bone and tops of shoulders devoid 
of feather, the red skin showing through. 
Comb, Face, etc. — ^The comb small, and 
what is known as “pea-comb,” teght 
red, tough and gristly, not ov«ftq>ping. 
Ear-lobes and wattle small ttt&d hard, 
and the face covered with a hard bright 
red skin of fine texture without wrinkles 
or puffiness. The comb and wattles 
should not be dubbed. Head, Beak, Neck 
and Shoulders, — The head broad between 
the eyes and deep through horizontally ; 
beak very strong at the base, slightly 
curved and as hard as ivory. The neck, 
also curved, not too long, devoid of flesh, 
thick, strong, and very muscular, standing 
out of a pair of level, broad shoulders, the 
butts being well away from the body at 
that part and slightly raised. Crow of 
the Cock. — Is a very certain cnterion of 
the bird’s origin. The shnll, cheery, 
short cry in almost a falsetto indicates 
that a well-bred one is at hand. Hens 
have the same characteristics, with due 
allowance for sex, as the cock, but with 
diminutive pea-combs. 

ASIATIC BREEDS. It is generally 
admitted by those who have carefully 
studied the question that the domestic 
fowl onginated m southern Asia, and that 
all our present-day varieties — ^numbering 
some hundreds — are descended from the 
same parent stock. For many centuries 
past poultry have been regarded as an 
important industry in this vast continent, 
particularly in the eastern and southern 
sections, and we are indebted for many 
of our present-day breeds to the care and 
attention that have been bestowed on 
the selection and breeding of stock birds 
by the poultry keepers of southern and 
eastern Asia. Discussing this point Mr. 
Edward Brown, in “ Races of Domestic 
Poultry,” draws attention to the fact 
that, as a result of selection and breeding, 
races of poultry of the Asiatic type are 
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found to possess characteristics of decided 
individuality. In some directions, more 
especially in China and Japan, peculiar 
forms have been developed, largely of a 
diminutive or bantam character, and in 
what are known as the J apanese and Booted 
Bantams and the long-tailed Yokohama 
the abnormal is very strikingly manifest. 
With these ornamental races it is not our 
purpose to deal, as they are of small 
economic value, and are chiefly bred for 
exhibition. But among the larger races 
several of the best known have been 
imported directly from Asia, although 
considerable modifications have followed 
their introduction into Europe and 
America. These breeds have, without 
exception, been obtained from th(‘ coun- 
tries adja('ent to the sea-coast of Asia, 
or from the islands where Europeans have 
settled, and possibly, as the central States 
of the continent are open to foreign trade 
and travel, we shall learn of other forms 
or variations of those already known to 
us. Pioneers in the opening up of any 
country are seldom interested in the study 
of animal and plant life, and it is not often 
that we learn much as to thesc^ until 
traders or others have been settled for 
some time. 

There are two great tyi)es of fowls at 
the present day, the Asiatic and the 
Mediterranean. Tliese types are quite 
distinct from one anotlier, possessing very 
few characteristics in common. Shape 
of body, general appearance and carriage, 
as well as economic qualities are entirely 
different ; the two types, in fact, 
possess scarcely any similar features. For 
the sake of comj)arison a very brief 
description of the Mediterranean is 
necessary. The body is small, narrowing 
towards the tail ; the back round ; the 
breast not very well developed ; the neck 
well arched ; the head small ; and the 
comb large, usually single. The size of 
bird varies somewhat, but the average 
weight of an adult cock is 6 to 7^ lbs., 
that of a hen 4} to 6 lbs. So far as 
economic qualities are concerned, the 
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hens are excellent layers, producing large 
eggs, invariably pure white in colour. 
They are, however, poor winter layers, 
the greater portion of their eggs being 
laid during the spring and summer. The 
table qualities are by no means good, the 
flesh quickly becoming tough and stringy. 
The chickens are extremely precocious, 
developing very rapidly. As already 
indicated, the type as well as the economic 
characteristics of the Asiatic are totally 
different. In body it is large, with a full, 
deep breast, carried well in front ; the 
back is broad, but short ; while the tail, 
which is medium in length, rises sharply 
from the back, being almost as high as 
the head. The head is small, rather 
short, well rounded, carrying a small 
comb. It is heavy in bone, with powerful 
legs and feet, usually feathered. The 
general appearance is that of a large- 
bodied fowl, with a good carriage. The 
weight varies very greatly in the different 
breeds, but a fair average, we think, is 
10 lbs. for an adult cock, and 8 lbs. for 
a hen. When we come to the ec'onomic 
characteristics the difference is still more 
keenly marked. Asiatic fowls are in the 
first ])lace valuable as winter layers, pro- 
ducing the bulk of their eggs during the 
colder period of the year, provided, of 
course, they are hatched at the right time. 
This is one of the reasons why they have 
always enjoyed, particularly one or two 
of the breeds, a good deal of popularity, 
for everyone is well aware of the impor- 
tance of securing a full egg basket in the 
winter, when prices range high. Asiatics 
have also been employed extensively in 
the formation of new breeds, and several 
of our most popular varieties of to-day owe 
many of their best points to the infusion of 
Asiatic blood. With one exception all 
the breeds belonging to this class produce 
tinted-shelled eggs. Hens of this type are 
very persistent sitters and reliable and 
careful mothers, while, being big, they 
are able to cover a large number of eggs. 
So far as table properties are concerned 
they are fairly good, though by no stretch 
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of imagination can they be termed really 
first-class. For one thing the bone is 
rather too heavy, besides which the flesh 
frequently lacks quality. Generally 
speaking, Asiatics are hardy and are able 
to withstand unsuitable surroundings, 
while the chickens grow slowly, but 
this is usually the case with large- 
boned and large-bodied birds. 

There are seven Asiatic breeds, some 
of which, however, are very rarely seen 
now-a-days. The Brahma, Cochin and 
Langshan are the best known, and still 



Black Sumatra Game Cock (dubbed.) 
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find a certain amount of support, 
especially the last mentioned. The 
Malay, Java, Aseel and Black Sumatra 
are not very frequently seen, though each 
possesses a certain number of admirers. 
At one time there were probably more 
Brahmas and Cochins in the country than 
all other pure breeds put together, but 
that day is now passed, and save for fancy 
purposes they are rarely seen. 

ASTHMA. Asthma is strictly speak- 


ing a form of recurrent, spasmodic or 
chronic bronchitis. That is not a strictly 
accurate description, perhaps, but it is 
sufficient for general purposes and it 
means in effect that repeated attacks of 
bronchitis lead up to asthma. It is true 
that many cases of asthma are directly 
connected with heart trouble ; but tliis 
is really weakness of the heart brought 
about by bronchial attacks. This dis- 
organization of the lungs by bronchitis 
prevents the proper working of the heart, 
and consequently the latter organ becomes 
erratic and refuses to give the requisite 
supply of blood to the lungs. Asthma 
then may be the result of want of harmony, 
as it were, between the lungs and the 
heart. There is no cure for asthma : 
we should have to substitute new lungs 
or a new heart for the existing organs ; 
but it can be relieved, and the more 
speedily relief is given, tlie less prolonged 
and less frequent the spasmodic attacks 
are, the longer the atflic'ted creature is 
likely to live. Deatli usually occurs by 
what is known as “ syncopal asphyxia,” 
which means suffocation resulting from 
failure of the heart to perform its functions, 
so th<it tlie lungs cease to act. An 
asthniatictil bird should be treated as 
for bronc'hitis, but beyond that, give 
stimulants. A few drops of brandy, 
whisky, port wine, or a similar stimulant 
should be given to urge the heart on to 
do its work. Preventive measures, there- 
fore, are of most import.ince, backed by 
prompt treatmeant when an attack comes 
on. But it is after all, only worth while 
attempting to do anything provided the 
bird is a valuable one. 

AYLESBURY {see “ Ducks.”) 

AYLESBURY DUCKLING INDUS- 
TRY. In comparison with the Sussex 
Chicken Industry the localized duckling 
production of the Vale of Aylesbury is of 
much smaller financial importance, which 
is in some measure due to the fact that the 
output is much more seasonably limited ; 
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nevertheless, as cme of the two q^alized 
poaltr|r producdcms of Britain, it is of 
consic£^ble interest owing to the special 
methods emfdoyed, and the success at- 
tained. Relative to the latter proposition, 
it must be noted that, although until 
quite recent years the breeding of tatde 
ducklings was practically confined to the 
‘duckers' of Buckinghamshire, and their 
success was in reality that of a monopoly, 
the modem tendency has been very largely 
imitative, and nowadays ‘Aylesbury Duck- 
lings ’ are produced in abundance in far dis- 


tant districts. In addition to this weaken- 
ing of the old-localized industry, the posi- 
tion has been further assailed from within 
the somewhat careless breeding of the 
stock, and its consequent inclination to de- 
generacy through in-breeding, but this has 
been to some extent remedied by the intro- 
duction of Pekin blood, and size and 
stamina have been regained. A further 
fiictor has been the growing custom of 
cold-storfaig summer ducks for the early 
market. Nevertheless, despite these 


inimical influences, the Aylesbury bFeeflers 
still make reasonaMy goM fcufits, thanks 
to their remaining assets of the accumu- 
lated knowledge of gaterations and an 
old-established reputaticm. 

The main characteristics of this industry 
include the use of a special t3rpe of duck, 
originally exclusively Ayie^ury — now 
crossed to some extent with oflrer blood 
for the preservation of and stamina ; 
the very large use of grit in feeding, which 
was once held to be due to the quality of 
that found in the locality; the use of 

the common 
domestic hen 
for incubating 
the duck’s eggs, 
and the very 
considerable 
numbers kept 
for thqt pur- 
pose; the divi- 
sion of labour, 
by which those 
who hatch and 
rear depend pri- 
marily upon the 
stock ducks of 
others for their 
supply of eggs ; 
the small areas 
occupied by 
large rearers ; 
and the large 
numbers of 
cottagers and 
holders engaged 
in the indus 
try, together with the facilities for 
forwarding to market at reduced rates, 
and such other economic advantages as 
inevitably grow up with the establislment 
and growth of a localized industry. 

Undoubtedly, the market t3q)e of Ayles- 
bury duck (the White English of an 
earlier classification) is the very best 
for the purpose of rapid development 
and early maturity. Ducklings of 
this breed (see “ Ducks,”) can be 
produced weighing from four to five. 



Shewing Arrangement ef Duck Enciosnre adopted In AyleaiNiry. 
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pounds apieue at about ei^t weeks of 
a re^t unobtainable vrath any other 
description ; and although the cross with 
the Pekin (in the average proportion of 
about one-quarter Pekin and three- 
quarters Aylesbury) produces a good 
layer and a hardy strain, the maintenance 
of the Aylesbury is preferable. 

Those engaged in this special production 
usually commence hatching in January, 
and the endeavour is to produce the 
largest possible number for marketing 
during March and April, when the highest 
average returns are experienced ; and 
from that period the prices fall off more or 
less rapidly, until the output of ducklings 
becomes dwarfed by the supply of country 
ducks — these latter being mostly birds 
of size, and consequently greater age. 
As already indicated, the Wk of the eggs 
for hatching are produced by farmers 
whose stock birds have the advantage of 
a more considerable range than the 
generality of the actual ‘ duckers ’ can 
afford them ; although as far as possible 
the rearers endeavour to run their own 
stock birds and produce at least a pro- 
portion of the eggs they set. The price 
paid for eggs at about the turn of the 
year often averages as much as about 
7/- per dozen, descending by stages to 
from i/- to 2/- per dozen in May ; but 
unlike the chicken fatteners, who buy 
lean birds for their purpose, the ‘ duckers ’ 
prefer to buy their eggs, do their own 
hatching, and commence their feeding 
process from the time of hatchmg. They 
resemble the chicken rearers, however, 
in the preference for natural methods of 
incubation, and although some of their 
imitators in other districts use artificial 
appliances, those engaged in the home 
of the industry are loyal to the hen — in 
some cases from fifty to one hundred 
hens are set at the same time. The eggs 
are set in boxes on the groimd, within 
the shdter of a shed, and the hens are 
piaced in coops every morning for feeding. 
The method and period of brooding is 
dominated by the climatic character of 


the season, and (such as it is) is under- 
taken by the hens — ^as many as twenty 
ducklings being given to a hen *, and, 
as ducklings only require heat for a 
comparatively short period, a week or 
ten da 5 re is generally sufficient, and in 
a mild season they are raised in boxes 
without any heat W that generated by 
themselves. 

Barley meal is the chief article of diet, 
together with bran, pollard, brewers’ 
grains, rice and greaves. At the com- 
mencement the birds are usually given 
boiled rice, bran and pollard, mixed with 
the liquor in which meat or greaves have 
been boiled — ^the meat itself being added 
subsequently, when the birds get a little 
larger, and brewers’ grains then take the 
place of the rice. Grit is given plentifully 
at all periods, and fresh water is also 
provided m'’Jshallow pans. During the 
second month the diet consists of greaves, 
barley meal and grains (or pollard or 
bran) ; and some men use only greaves 
and barley meal, there being some 
difference in the methods of individuals. 
In any case, whatever the ingredients 
and proportions, the above list includes 
the food stuffs mainly depended upon, 
and by their use men of experience 
manage to get a marketable size* and 
condition in their birds at or near the 
age of eight weeks, which is the standard 
arrived at by all engaged in the occupa- 
tion. When weather permits the birds 
are usually penned on grass during 
day, and sheltered at night ; or they are 
confined to well-bedded sheds, provided 
these are capable of thorough ventilation, 
but, as a rule, access to swimming 
water is disallowed, and the confinement 
is more or less strict. As a matter of 
fact, ducklings can sustain a forcing 
method which would be impossible with 
other descriptions of poultry, and the 
risks from over-crowding and tainted 
ground are very much less than is the 
case with chickens. That this is so, is 
amply proved by the crowding of large 
num&ts on remarkably small areas, 
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which is a marked feature of this industry, 
and is a constant surprise to those who 
have dealt with large numbers of chickens 
— ^particularly when it is remarked that 
the same ground is used in the same 
manner, year after year, without inter- 
mission or rest. 

As with other poultry produce ducklings 
are fasted before killing, and are killed by 
dislocation of the neck. In plucking, only 
the large feathers are drawn from the 
wings, but the body is plucked fully ; straw 
and paper are used in packing, and the birds 


are consigned to the London markets in 
baskets or hampers. For the average 
prices realized, see “ Poultry Values.” 

Relative to the methods of those who 
keep the stock ducks and produce the 
eggs, it is of interest to note, that in order 
to procure suitable quantities during 
pecember and January, it is the common 
custom to use young birds for the purpose 
— allowing them a sufficient grass range 
and the use of swimming water ; but 
whilst the feedincf is cencrous the dietary 


is so constituted as to prevent the birds 
becoming too fat for reproductive purposes. 
It being the experience of those engaged 
in the industry that old birds cannot be 
depended upon to commence laying suffi- 
ciently early, it is the general rule to 
renew the breeding stock every year ; 
mating young drakes with young ducks 
in the proportion of about one to three 
or four, and using for the breeding stock 
birds that have been hatched in the 
previous March or April. 

The above arc the main features of the 

work of duck- 
ling breeding 
and rearing as 
carried on by 
those whose 
success has re- 
cently encour- 
aged such a 
wide-spread 
attempt at imi- 
tation, and it 
only remains to 
impress the 
fact, that in 
addition to the 
general suita- 
bility of the 
breed used, and 
the methods 
employed, the 
industry has 
been built up 
and its reputa- 
tion maintained 
through the 
close personal attention given to all details 
in every branch of the production, by those 
engaged in it. It is tliis factor of personal 
experience and constant attention to 
details that is the main spring of the 
enterprise ; and, it is the lack of such an 
unknown and indescribable quantity (or 
quality) that is the undoubted cause of 
much of the failure elsewhere — neverthe- 
less, the imitators are in many instances 
sufficiently successful to materially affect 
the nrofits of the orierinal industrv. 



A Pen of Aylesburles on a Buckinsrhamshire Duck Farm. 
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MMTAMS. Almost every person in 
this country has some knowledge o£ the 
Lilliputian breeds of poultry called Ban- 
tams, and every poultry fancier is, to a cer- 
tain extent, familiar with them, while a 
very large number have kept some of the 
quaint little birds at some period of their 
lives. Certainly the Bantam would be 
greatly missed in this country. A point in 
favour of Bantams is that they can be 
kept in gardens, and thrive, too, where it 
would be impossible to keep any of the 
large varieties. The interest, care and 
knowledge to produce “ tip-top ” show 
specimens requires the same amount of 
skill as needed when breeding their larger 
namesakes. The choice of the different 
breeds now is so varied that almost every 
large breed of fancy poultry has its 
duplicate in mini?iture form. For 
instance, suppose one greatly admires 
the Indian Game or the Cochin, but has 
not the space at his dispos.il to keep 
them, even if he devoted the whole of 
his garden to the birds, which most of us 
would not care to do ; instead of having 
to do without them he can keep them in 
miniature form, for the present type and 
quality of Indian Game Bantams and 
Cochin, or Pekin Bantams, are very similar 
to the large breeds and have to be bred 
precisely in the same way — the size being 
the only thing to be considered differently, 
the Bantam fancier aiming to reduce this 
instead of trying to increase it. It is 
generally believed that the original 
Bantams that arrived in this country 
came from Java, and were somewhat 
similar to a small specimen of the Common 
Jungle fowl, although most of the Bantams 
that were first generally noticed in this 
country were of a feather-legged variety 
and those of the Nankin breed. Up till 
about thirty odd years ago there were 
oidy a few different bree^ of the now 
termed Vjiriety Bantam, the Game 
Bantam being the most popular and best 
known. Of late years it has been quite 
the rage to try to produce a Bantam of 
almost every variety of fancy poultry 


and the success obtained by some fanciers 
is really wonderful, they having produced 
in almost every way a true and typical 
fowl of the breed they represent, in 
Lilliputian form. In nearly all breeds 
of Bantams the head, is rounder and 
larger in proportion to the body than 
that of a large fowl, the beak 
inclined to be short and more curved, 
breast more prominent and shorter in 
the back. They have also a different 
action in walking, possessing a kind of 
jerky gait which gives them a very jaunty 
and saucy manner, which is added to by 
the low carriage of the wings, especiaUy 
so with the male birds. The flights are 
generally longer in proportion and the 
tail usually carried higher than the 
majority of the. larger breeds of poultry. 

MODERN AND OLD CNOLISH OAME. 

These stand first on the lists of breeds 
of the Bantam family, ahd are 
divided into two sections, viz : The 
Modern Game and the Old English Game. 
Both have now a very large and enthusi- 
astic number of admirers, and of late 
years the Old English Game Bantam 
has considerably increased in popularity. 
Both kinds make very interesting and 
attractive birds to keep, and it requires 
a good deal of careful study and persever- 
ance to produce a really good specimen, 
so that there is plenty of scope for the 
fancier to show his abilities in mating, 
rearing and getting the birds fit for the 
show pen. The Game Bantam is one of 
the most showy and stylish of any of the 
Bantams, good specimens possessing a 
bright rich colour, hardness of feather — 
which fits wonderfully close to the 
body — and a kingly carriage, full of 
conceit and pride. The chief character- 
istics of the Modern Game Bantam are — 
a long and rather narrow head, nicely 
tapered, eye bright and sharp looking, 
neck corresponding with the head, long 
and slight, body short and somewhat 
wedged shape with prominent shoulders, 
showing good breadth of chest, wings 
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carried dose to the body, tail narrow and 
whipped shape, legs and thighs long and 
neat, the toes also long with plenty of 
space between them, the hind toes b^g 
in a line with the front centre toe, wliich 
enables the bird to stand very firmly on 
the ground. It is a serious fault in 
Game Fowl for the hind toe to turn 
inwards, usually termed duck-footed, and 
a bird of this sort is much more easily 
knocked over when fighting than one 
with the hind toe correctly placed in a 
line with the centre front toe. Another 
important point in breeding Game 
Bantams is to get the tail in a true line 
from the body, which must not incline 
to be carried the least bit either to the 
right or left, which fault is termed wry- 
tailed. All the feathers on a Game Fowl 
should be exceedingly hard and show no 
sign of fiuifiness, rather narrow and 
curved, thus fitting to the body like an 
armoured coat. The hackles should also 
fit dose and be narrow, not turning 
inwards towards the throat and chest 
as in most of the other varieties. Fineness 
of bone and graceful carriage, combined 
with quality throughout, should be one 
of the prindpal characteristics of the 
bird. Avoid birds with coarse and broad 
rumps — a Game Fowl should be all 
front, tapering off towards the tail, 
similar to a wedge, as stated above. A 
drooping and long-flighted wing often 
makes a good-shaped body bird look 
heavy behind and takes away the wedged 
shape appearance, while a bird that 
crouches instead of standing erect and 
smart has the appearance of being short 
in neck and limb, and may look far 
worse than a really shorter limbed bird 
that carries himsdf wdl. The black- 
breasted Reds, or as they are most 
commonly called the Black Reds, have 
the first place. The colour of a typical 
male Ifird ^ould be : Beak, hom-coloured ; 
face, ear lobes and wattles a bright red, 
with bright reddish eyes', head and 
ntfck haclM, deep golden orange cdour ; 
Wlbg bow and tutck, bright crimson— 
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gradatittg into a deep golden 
colour <m the saddle hackles ; wing bai» 
deep metallic bine; wing butts and 
shoiddeis, black ; flights, bay colour ; 
tail, black, with a metallic green sheen ; 
neck, breast, thighs and under parts, 
black, quite free from white or red 
ticking ', legs and feet, willow. The 
female bird should also have a bright red 
single comb, face, ear lobes and wattles ; 
eyes, reddish ; head, warm gold colour ; 
neck hackle, gold and black, the feathers, 
having a gold margin with a black centre 
which should show very sharp and dis- 
tinctly ; back, wings and saddle, an even 
brown colour, each feather finely pencilled 
with black and quite free from any reddish 
or warm tinge of colour, which sometimes 
appears on the wings near the breast — 
a common but bad fault ; breast, salmon 
colour, gradating into a grey colour on 
the thighs and under parts ; tail feathers, 
black, with the exception of the two top, 
or prominent feathers, which should be 
pencilled to match the back and saddle ; 
legs and feet, to match the male bird. 
The brown-breasted Reds, usually termed 
Brown Reds, rank next in order. The 
colour of the face, comb, wattles and ear 
lobes of both sexes in this variety is 
quite different to that of the other 
varieties of Game Bantams, except the 
Birchens, being a dark purple, sometimes 
termed “ Gipsy ” faced, their eyes are 
also of a very deep brown colour, looking 
almost black ; beak, black ; head, neck 
hackle and saddle hackle, light orange or 
deep lemon colour, the lower feathers of 
neck hackle having a black centre ; back 
and wing bow, reddish orange colour; 
wing bars and flights, black, with a 
metallic green sheen, the latter having 
less sheen on them so that the wing bars 
show up prominently ; shoulders, black ; 
breast, black, each feather from the throat 
to the bdly having a golden lacing rouad 
outer edge ; under p^s, thighs and tall 
black, the latter having a .green lustre ; 

and feet, black. The head of thb 
female should match the male tord; 
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Hack hackle; black feathers, with a gold 
lacing on outer edge ; breast, black, with 
a neat gold lacing on outer edge of each 
feather ; back, wings, tail and under 
parts, black, witlx a green lustre ; legs 
and feet, black. Duckwings are a very 
pretty variety and are more popular 
favourites than the Brown Reds, of 
which there are now only a few breeders. 
The variety and contrast of colour in 
a good pair of Duckwings is very taking 
and claims the admiration of all fanciers. 
The face, comb (single), wattles and ear 
lobes of the male bird should be bright 
red, similar to that of the Black Reds, 
with reddish eyes ; beak, horn colour ; 
head and neck hackle, white, with a 
creamy, or as it is sometimes termed, 
pale straw colour tinge ; back and wing 
bow, reddish orange colour, gradating 
into the saddle hackle, which should be 
of a similar colour to the neck hackle ; 
breast, shoxilders, thighs, under parts 
and tail, bluish black ; wing bars, a 
lustrous metallic blue, showing up in 
great contrast to the white flights ; legs 
and feet of a greenish willow. The face, 
comb, ear lobes, wattles, eyes, beak, 
legs and feet of the hen to match the 
cock ; head, silvery white ; neck hackle, 
silvery white, with a black lacing in each 
feather ; back and wings, pale grey, 
finely pencilled with dark grey in the 
same manner as the Black hen, with 
shafts of a slightly lighter grey colour ; 
breast, pale salmon, with the shaft of 
each feather of a lighter tint ; thighs 
and under parts, darker grey ; tail, black, 
except the two first feathers, which should 
correspond with the back and saddle. 
Piles are a variety which are almost 
equal in popularity to the Black Reds. 
These and the Black Reds are far better 
in reach, fineness of quality and hardness 
of feather than the other varieties. The 
colour of both male and female birds, 
face, comb; ear lobes, wattles and eyes, 
shovdd be similar to those of the Black 
Reds. The male bird’s head and neck 
hackle, deep golden orange colotir, with 


rich crimson coloured wing bows and back, 
the latter gradating into the saddle 
hackle, whidi should resemble the neck 
hackle in colour ; breast, shoulders, wing 
bars, under parts and tail, wlxite, as pure 
as possible ; flights, deep bay, of the 
same shade of colour as those of the 
Black Red ; beak, legs and feet, good 
dear yellow. The feathers of the neck 
hackle of the female bird should have a 
gold lacing on outer edge, with a narrow 
white" centre ; back, wings, tail and under 
parts, white ; throat and breast, salmon 
colour, fading into the white under 
parts ; beak, legs and feet, bright yellow. 
Birchens : These resemble the Brown 
Reds in every way, with the exception 
that the coloured markings on the featbeis 
of the Brown Reds are of a pure silvery 
white in the Birchens. The male bircis 
of both Brown Reds and Birchens are 
coarser and more feathery in neck heckle 
than the Black Reds, Piles or Duckwings. 
There are also white and black varieties 
of Modem Game Bantams, but only very 
occasionally seen, and have never been 
popular. 

Old English Game are a more modern 
production, but have made wonderful 
strides both in the number of breeders 
and the varieties of the breed, for it is 
now possible to have in Bantam form 
any of the varieties of the Old English 
Game Fowl. In shape they should 
resemble the large ones, being short and 
cobby, with powerful chests, shoulders 
and thighs. A short and hard feathered 
bird with very quick action is much 
desired. They are very hardy birds, and 
keep and thrive where many varieties 
of Bantams would be a failure. The hens 
are wonderfully good mothers, and have 
constant care and attention for their 
chickens, and will face almost any foe 
to protect them. This breed is very 
popular in the North of England, 
esj^cially in Cumberland, where they 
almost have the entire monopoly of the 
Bantam fanciers. The points to breed 
for in an Old English Game Bantam are . 
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Head, shorter and broader than the 
Modem Game Bantam and of a medium 
length; comb (single), face, wattles and 
ear lobes, a bright healthy red ; eye, red, 
bright and a sharp expression ; beak, 
medium length and curved ; neck, strong 
and medium length, with a full li^kle 
coming down on to the breast and over 
top of shoulders and back ; the chest and 
shoulders should be prominent, showing 
plenty of muscle, indicating strength; 


back, short and broad ; tail, of fair breadth, 
with good flowing, nicely curved sickles, 
which should also be fairly broad and 
quite different from the Modern Game, 
as a whip tail on an Old English 
(iame Bantam is a very serious fault and 
absolutely spoils the appearance of the 


bird ; thighs should also be prominent, 
but short and hard legs, medium length 
and round in front ; feet, medium size, 
with the hind toe in a true line with the 
front centre toe ; the legs should be set 
well apart and feet jflaced very firmly on 
the ground. Of the different varieties, 
the Spangles claim first place as chief 
favourites. In colour the most popular 
are those which resemble the Black Reds, 
with the addition of a white patch or 
spangle at the end of 
each feather. Purely white 
flights and tail feathers 
are very common, especially 
in the male birds, but 
are much against their 
appearance. The aim of 
the breeder should be to 
produce birds with every 
feather properly spangled, 
thus giving an evenness 
of colour throughout the 
bird. White beak, legs 
and feet are most valued. 
There is also a black 
variety, spangled with white, 
but not popular. The 
Black Reds come next in 
popularity, end as regards 
the colour of plumage the 
male bird should resemble 
the Black Red Modern 
Game, but it is very desir- 
able to have them with 
white beak, legs and feet. 
There are two kinds of hens 
shown as mates for the Black 
Red cock, viz., the Partridge 
and the Wheatens. The for- 
fher should be similar in 
colour to the modern Black 
Red Game hen, with the ex- 
ception of the beak, legs and feet, which 
should be white. The wheaten hens should 
have a bright red face, comb, wattles and 
ear lobes ; red eyes ; beak, white ; head 
and neck hackle, a golden brown, quite free 
from any black feathers ; breast, thighs 
and under parts, a creamy white ; wings 



Old English Blue Red Game BanUm Cock and Old English 
Wheaten Game Bantam Hen. 

The property of Mr H Whitley, Primley Htll, Paignton 
Cock — Winner of ist and Special Exeter, ibi and Special Paignton, 
xst and Special Tredegar, etc 

Hen — Winner of ist Ixistwitbiel, ist Paignton, ist Tredegar, only times shown 
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and back, favm colour ; tail, black, 
except the two top feathers, which are 
grizzled with brown ; legs and feet, 
white. The Wheaten hens are far more 
popular and generally of better type than 
the Partridge hens, and are greater 
favourites with both judges and exhibitors, 
although a really good Partridge hen is 
more difficult to produce. The other 
varieties of Old English Game Bantams 
are : Duckwings, Piles, Blue Reds, 
Blues, Blacks and Whites. The Blue 
Reds are marked similar to the Black 
Reds, with the exception that the black 
plumage is replaced with blue feathers. 
{See Plates Nos. 6 to 13.) 

VARIETY BANTAMS. This IS the term 

used to describe all the breeds of Bantams 
other than the Modern and Old English 
Game Bantams. 

ANDALUSIAN. These are only in <i 

very few hands and do not seem to make 
much headway. As a rule, the male 
birds are of better type than the females. 
One of the chief difficulties with the 
females is to breed one with a drooping 
or hanging comb. Good specimens would 
look very pretty and attractive, but 
would need a lot of hard work and patience 
to produce. The male bird should have 
a rather long but neat head ; medium 
size single comb, upright and evenly 
serrated ; beak, medium length, horn 
colour ; comb, face and wattles, bright 
red ; ear lobes, white, of fine texture and 
of an almond shape ; neck, longer and 
not so full as a Black Rosecomb ; breast 
prominent, wings fitting close to the 
body and carried well up and not covering 
thighs , thighs, legs and feet, fairly long. 
The bird should have a smart and graceful 
carriage. In colour the plumage of the 
cock should be a good sound lustrous 
black, on neck hackle, back and saddle ; 
shoulders, wing bow, breast, thighs and 
wing bars, clear blue-grey, every feather 
being laced on the outer edge with black ; 
sickles and tail, black ; legs and feet, 


dark slate colour. The female should 
resemble in head points, but smaller, with 
the exception of the comb, which should 
be large and hanging over side of head. 
The colour of the plumage on the hen’s 
head and neck should be black near head, 
the feathers gradually becoming a blue 
colour in the centre as they near the body ; 
remaii^der of plumage, blue^gfcy ground 
colour, every feather having a black 
lacing on outer edge ; legs and feet, dark 
slate colour. The hen should be fairly 
long on leg, with smart shai)e and carriiige. 

BOOTED. A quaint variety, but not a 

very great favourite amongst Bantam 
fanciers. A few years ago they appeared 
to make quite a fresh start, but have now 
sunk down to a small numbe^r again. The 
chief varieties are : Whites, Blacks, 
Whiskered (of both White and Black 
varieties), and occasionally one secs a 
Mottled or Spangled. The Whites have 
always had the largest number of 
followers, although the Blacks are quite 
as good and far less trouble to keep for 
exhibition. No doubt the reason why 
th^y are not more popular is that the 
(hickens arc rather delicate, the fertility 
of the eggs bedow the average, and having 
long foot feather they need extra attention 
and covered runs, with nicely sifted 
peat moss on the ground, to keep tlu' foot 
feather from being broken. If the hens 
are used for sitting it is advisable to cut 
off a good deal of their foot feather, or 
else broken eggs and eggs turned out of 
the nest will be the result. One point 
in their favour is that exhibition specimens 
of both sexes can be bred from one pen. 
All varieties of Booted Bantams should 
have single combs of medium size, evenly 
serrated ; face, red, with a fair amount 
of very small white feathers on it ; 
wattles, medium size and rather lound 
in shape in the male birds, whilst the hens 
are small in comparison and oblong in 
shape ; ear lobes should be bright red, 
without any sign of white, which is a 
common fault in this variety ; neck, fairly 
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long, with a nice flowing hackle ; back 
short, tail well iumished with side hangers 
and sickles and carried fairly high ; wings, 
long and carried low ; thighs, legs and 
feet, heavily feathered ; breast, full, but 
not cobby as in a Pekin Bantam ; the 
beak, legs and feet of the white variety 
should b^white. About 20 years ago 
several gdBd feathered birds had yellow 
legs and feet and some were shown with 
bluish-grey legs. The eye should be 
large and bright. This shows more so 
in the Black variety, which should also 
have black or horn coloured beak, with 
black legs and feet. The Whiskered, or 
as they are sometimes called the Muffed, 
are very attractive. The only point in 
which they differ from the other varieties 
is that the feathers on the lower part of 
the face are long, and they are greatly 
increased in number, giving the bird the 
appearance of having whiskers — Whence 
the name. The Spangled birds should be 
of the same shape as the Blacks and the 
Whites. There are two kinds of Spangles : 
Blacks with white spangles, and coloured 
birds with white spangles, something like 
a Speckled Sussex Fowl in colour. But 
neither of these varieties have been bred 
a great deal, although the specimens 
exhibited were of good type. 

BRAHMA. These are of far more mo- 
dem production than the Cochin or Pekin 
Bantams. There are two varieties ; the 
Darks and the Lights, of which the latter 
are by a long way the most popular and the 
nearest in type to the large Brahmas, 
especially the female birds, which are 
exceedingly good, many of the best speci- 
mens being as t5T)ical in shape of body 
and colour and markings of hackles and 
tails as their big representatives, and at 
the same time are neat little birds and 
trae Bantams. One of the chief 
difficulties in breeding Brahma Bantams 
is to get them small and keep breeding 
thcim from the small ones without losing 
type ; the cocks especially are very 
difficult to produce in this respect. It 


seems almost impossible to get good type 
in a really small male bird, all the good 
type ones yet exhibited have been on tho 
large side. Truly, there been a few 
very stylish and nice typical cocks of the 
Light variety, but these have been quite 
a tliird larger than they should be. Both 
varieties should have neat pea combs, 
bright red faces, wattles and ear lobes, 
and in shape they should be somewhat 
similar to the Peking but a trifle longer in 
leg and not so short in neck or tail, and 
not so round in breast. The colour of 
the Dark cock should be : head and 
neck hackle, pure silver, the hackle 
feathers having a black stripe down the 
centre, showing a sharp clear silver 
edging on each feather — ^these feathers 
should flow well over the shoulders and 
back and come well round in front of the 
• breast ; the breast, thighs, under parts, 
leg and foot feathering and tail, a deep 
sound black (a bad fault is to have any 
white tips on the breast feathers) ; wing 
bow, outer side of flight feathers, back 
and shoulders, silvery white ; saddle 
hackle to match the neck hackle ; wing 
bar, black, with a brilliant green sheen, 
the two first (or top) sicMe feathers 
should have a silver lacing on the outer 
edge ; legs and feet, bright deep yellow ; 
beak, yellow or horn coloured. 

The Dark Brahma Bantam hen’s head 
should be silvery white ; neck hackle 
feathers, silver edged, with a black stripe 
in centre. The remamder of the plumage 
should be of a bluish-grey in ground colour, 
every feather finely and very distinctly 
pencilled with black, even to the fluff and 
leg and foot feathering, with the exception 
of the tail feathers, which are black ; beak, 
yellow or horn-coloured ; legs and feet, 
deep yellow. The Light Brahmas in both 
sexes should have white hackles, each 
feather sharply striped with black in the 
centre and to show very distinctly ; black 
tails, and a little Uack on the foot feathen- 
ii^ ; the rest of the plumage should be a 
dead snowy white, absolutdy free from 
any yellow or straw-colour tint ; the inside 
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of ii^ts bSUdc, bat this should 
only he seen wnen the *mRg is opated. 

n.<^OOOHIN on PEKIN. This is one of 
the oldi»t varieties of Bantams, but 
one that has been greatly altered and 
improved in shape and feathering. 
For many years there was only the one 
colour, a kind of yellowish buff, very 
broken and uneven in colour, some of the 
male birds having very reddish feathers 
on shoulders and wings, with black 
feathers in their tails and flights. They 
are originally a Chinese 
production and derive 
their name of Pekin 
from the Chinese city of 
that name, from where 
they were brought to 
this country in the year 
i860. They used also to 
be called Cochin China 
Bantams, because of 
their resemblance to the 
Bufi Shanghaes or Bufi 
Cochin Chinas of that 
period. These Bantams 
were only slightly feath- 
ered on the legs (as also 
were the large Buff 
Cochins at that time). 

Now we have five 
varieties, vtz. : The 
Buffs, V^ites, Blacks, 

Partrii^e and Cuckoos. 

The Buffs are and 
always have been the 
most popular. All the 
varieties of Pekins are tame and quiet birds, 
can be easily kept in a garden without the 
fear of them getting away, as they do 
not fly like the clean-legged vaneties, 
neither do they scratch up the mould 
or damage the flower beds in the way a 
dean-legged Bantkm would do — ^this with 
some folks would be a great point in 
their favour. They lay a nice smed egg, 
generally with a tinted shdl, make good 
broodies,” and take great care of their 
chickm, and for this reason they are 


often crowed with Silkies, the hens from 
this 0088 being great favourites with 
gamekeepers and others for rearing 
pheasants. As a rule, they go “ broody *’ 
sooner than otlier Bantams and do not 
often lay more than a dozen eggs at a batch. 
During the breeding season it is advise 
able to cut off the majority of the foot 
feathering, as also advised with Booted 
Bantams, thereby increasing the fer- 
tility of th(j eggs, and helping to 
keep the hens from breaking the 
eggs during incubation. In breeding 


Buffs the correct procedure is to mate 
a rich coloured cock, but one without 
any reddish tinge to the feathers, to 
hens of a light shade of bufi ; both 
sexes should, however, be of a good, 
sound, even colour all over, and not 
patchy or laced or of a mealy-white 
colour. These will produce the best 
kind of chickois. Birds with white 
feathers should be discarded altogether. 
T3rpic^ Buff Cochin Bantams should 
be of an even-coloured buff throughout,^ 



Dork Brahma Bantams. 

Bred and exhtHted by Mk Thas H. Bowen^ The Park, Woburn, Beds 
Cock — 1st and Challenge Cup, Crystal Palace, and 2nd Birmingham, 1908, 
Hen— 3rd Crystal Palace, 3rd Birmingham, zst Canterbury, and 1st Wilmslow, 1908. 
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with buff under colour, or in other words, 
every feather should be an even buff 
right down to the root. 

Tlie Blacks and the Whites come next 
to the Buffs in popularity. The Blacks 
should be of a deep intense colour, every 
feather being black to the root (white in 
under colour is a serious fault which some- 
times appears in the neck hackle and tail 
of the male birds). A good white should 
be of a pure snowy colour quite free from 


any creamy or yellow tinge — this fault 
more often occurs in the males than in the 
females. The Partridge variety is a very 
showy one and greatly admired. They 
should resemble the large Partridge Cochins 
in colour : The cock’s head and neck 
hackle, deep reddish orange, with a black 
stripe down the centre of each hackle 


feather ; wing bow,, shoulders and back, 
deep rich red ; wing bar, black, with a 
green sheen ; flights on outside web, a 
deep bay colour ; saddle hackle same as 
neck hackle ; breast, under parts and 
tail, deep black, with a green sheen ; 
thighs and foot feathering, black. The 
neck hackle of the hen should be of a rich 
golden colour, with a black stripe down 
the centre of the feather ; remainder of 
plumage, lightish brown of an even shade, 
every feather being finely 
. and distinctly pencilled 

with dark brown. The 
correct plumage of the 
Cuckoos should be similar 
m both sexes, every feather 
being of a light bluish-grey 
colour evenly barred with 
black, the alternate barr- 
ing of light grey and black 
to be of equal width. All 
varieties of Pckins should 
have neat, evenly serrated 
single combs, small red 
car lobes and wattles, 
yellow beak, legs and feet. 
The Partridge variety, 
however, more often has 
horn-coloured beak, and 
not such a clear yellow 
on legs a.nd feet as the 
other varieties. In shape 
they should resemble the 
big Cochins, being broad 
and cobby, and their 
general outline should 
consist of -a series of 
curves, short in back 
and legs, with good full 
breasts and cushions with 
a large quantity of foot 
feathering — the more the better. The 
feathers of all Pekins should be soft and 
fluffy and loose from the body, the oppo- 
site to a Game Fowl, whose feathers fit 
quite close to the body and are very hard. 

FRIZZLE. Certainly a very quaint 

variety and quite one of the curiosities. 



Black and White Pekin Bantams. 

The propetty of Mi H Whitley, Pumley Hill, Paigiiion 

Pullet— Winner of ist Bingley, ist and Special Paignton, ist King’s Heath, etc. 
Cockerel— U nshown 
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of the poultry fancy. Their chief charac- 
teristic is to have every feather curled 
towards the head, the closer and more 
curled the feathers are the more valuable 
the birds are as exhibition specimens. 
Their feathers thus curl the very opposite 
way to the feathers of other fowls, which 
follow the shape of the bird. One often 
hears the remark at shows, where these 
birds are being exliibitcd, that they have 
the appearance of having been dragged 
through a hedge backwards. However, 
they are considered a pretty variety by 
some fanciers, but, of course, tastes differ, 
and we think it must be an acquired 
taste to admire a Frizzle Fowl. Both 
these and the large Frizzle Fowls have 
been in this country for some time now'. 
It is generally supposed that they 
originally came from Japan, a supposition 
that is most likely true, as the majority 
of quaint and unu.sual \'arieties of birds 
have hailed from that country. As a 
rule, they are a delicate variety and need 
extra care, being susceptible to cold, the 
young chickens especially so, which look 
rather miserable objects unless they are 
favoured with bright, warm weather. For 
this reason it is very advisable not to 
start breeding until the latter end of April, 
especially in exposed parts of tlie country. 
There are several varieties of Frizzles, 
but the most common are the Whites, 
and the Blacks come ne.xt on the list. 
Besides these two varieties there are 
Blues, Buffs and some coloured similar 
to Black Red Game. They should have 
small, neat, evenly serrated, single combs, 
with small wattles and ear lobes of a bright 
red colour, the latter free from white. 
There are also a few specimens seen now 
and then with rosecombs, but the single 
comb is the most popular and most 
desired in this variety. The Whites 
should be of a pure colour and free from 
any yellow tint, the same as desired in 
the white varieties of o her breeds. Beak, 
legs and feet, bright yellow. Blacks 
should be sound in colour and free from 
any white, red or other colour feathers 


and have black beak, legs and feet. 
Blues vary in the'depth of colour, but the 
more even they are the better, and their 
beaks, legs and feet should ^ a slaty 
blue. The Frizzle Bantam should be a 
small and sprightly bird, with prominent 
breast, arched neck and riither short 
in back, with the tail carried fairly high, 
but, of course, the most valued point, 
from an exhibition point of view, is the 
amount and quality of the curl in the 
feathers. This is sometimes assisted by 
the use of a pair of lady’s curling tongs, 
but if done, and then sent on a long 
journey to a show in damp weather, 
the birds will look, by the time they are 
to be judged, worse than if they had 
not received artificial assistance. 

HAMBURGH. This breed of Bantams 

has been taken up by only a very few 
breeders (if we except the Black and 
White Rosecombs, which are really minia- 
ture Hamburghs), and the Silver Spangled 
Hamburgh Bantam is the only variety 
that has been bred anything like the 
type of the large Hamburghs of the same 
variety. Although few in numbers there 
have been some really very good specimens 
exhibited of tlie Silver Spangled in the 
any other variety classes at our principal 
shows. It is surprising they have not 
had more support, for they are very 
charming little birds, with a very pretty 
combination of black and white plumage. 
With perseverance they should breed 
as good to type as any variety of Bantam. 
The reduction from the size of the original 
Hamburgh is nothing like so large as 
many other varieties, such, for iastance, 
as the Malays, Brahmas or Cochias. 

The chief points to breed for in Silver 
Spangled Hamburgh Bantams are : A 
neat rosecomb, well worked, with a 
straight leader, rising at an angle away 
from the head ; neat little wattles, round 
in shape ; ear lobes quite round and 
standing away from the face, of a pure 
white colour, very smooth and of a kid- 
like surface ; the comb, face, and wattles, 
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of a brilliant red ; the spangles to be a 
deep solid black, having a beetle gre&a 
sheen, very sharply defined, not broken 
or ragged at the edges and of a fair size, 
the white part of the plumage to be of 
a pure silvery white ; every feather in 
both sexes to be white, with a black 
spangle at the tip ; beak, legs and feet, 
daty blue. The cocks should have good, 
long, flowing sickles, curving well round, 
with a good solid spangle at the end. 
The Silver Pencilled Hamburgh Bantam 
would also be a very charming variety 
when bred to the correct marlangs and 
type of the large ones. 

INDIAN OAME. Without a doubt this 

is one of the prettiest and most stylish 
varieties of the Bantam family. The 
rich colouring of the plumage, writh its 
metallic lustre, combined writh hardness 
and close fitting feathers, gives them 
a very striking appearance and calls 
forth praise and admiration from most 
breeders of Bantams. For this reason 
they generally secure one of the money 
prizes when in a variety class, providing, 
of course, that they are typical specimens. 
As a rule, they are a hardy variety to 
keep, lay a fair number of fair-sized eggs, 
■with tinted shells, and those birds bred 
which are not good enough for the exhibi- 
tion pen, or are not required for breeding, 
make first-class table birds and closely 
resemble a pheasant, when on the table, 
the flesh being of fine quality and rich 
flavour. TWs variety has made great 
headway as regards size, t3q)e and qudity, 
many Urds having b^ bred of both 
sexes, being t3q>ical specimens of Indian 
Game in miniature, which is, of course, 
the aim of every breeder to produce such 
birds. The colour of all the plumage, 
with the exception of the flight feathers, 
of an Indian Game Bantam cock should 
be a solid blac^, writh a very rich metallic 
beetle green sheen on each feather. These 
feathers should be black to the root (white 
under cokmr and red in neck hackle are 
very ol^ectionable faults, which sometimes 


make their appearance). The flight 
feathers should be a rich chestnut colour 
on the outer webbing and black on the 
inner webbing, which makes a nice 
contrast to the rest of the jdumage ; 
beak, legs and feet, a rich bright yellow ; 
eye bright, of a pde yeUow colour, with 
a determined expression ; comb, pea 
shaped, which, writh the face, ear lobes 
and wattles, should be a brilliant red. 
The cock is usmdly shown dubbed. 
The hen should have a small, neat, pea 
comb, small wattles and ear lobes, all 
of a bright red colour ; the feathers on 
head and neck hackle, deep black, writh 
a beetle green sheen ; the feathers at 
lower part of hackle to have a chestnut 
centre, with a solid green lacing on outer 
edge, but no sign of rustiness must be 
seen, which absolutely spoils the appear- 
ance of a bird. The remainder of the 
plumage, with the exception of the tail, 
should be of a rich chestnut ground 
colour, every feather having a sharp 
greenish black lacing round the outer 
edge, with a second lacing following the 
form of the feather, which is knowm as 
double lacing. This second lacing must 
be of the same colour, but finer and 
more broken at the edges, and quite 
distinct from the ground colour. The 
lacing should extend right down the 
thighs 2md on the under parts and fluff. 
The true tail feathers are black, with the 
exception of the first two, which are 
marked with rich chestnut colour. Beak, 
leg? and feet, rich orange yellow. In 
shape both sexes should be very cobby 
and thick set, showing good breadth, 
with prominent chest and shoulders, 
squareness of wings and short flights, 
fitting very close to the body. Tail 
short and square in shape ; legs and feet 
of medium length and strong, with the toes 
well spread on the ground. They should 
possess a stately carriage, with a deter- 
mined action and courageous appearance. 
Back and tail should siope downwards. 

-MPANESE. The Japanese Bantam 
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has now been bred in this country for a good 
many years, but the number o£ fanciers 
and breeders of this variety has never 
been very large, no doubt owing to it 
being a rather ddicate breed, and the 
difficulty experienced in rearing the 
chickens. It is a very quaint little bird 
and totally different from any other mem- 
ber of the Bantam family. The short tiny 
leg^, long wings and large tails give them 
quite a unique appearance, to which is 
added the strange walk, or more correctly 
speaking, a kind of waddle, that they 
possess. They do little damage to a 
garden, but strange to say, they are 
good flyers, especially the Blacks. There 
are several varieties as regards colour, 
but in shape they should all be alike. 
The comb is single and upright in both 
sexes, evenly serrated, of medium size 
(but rather large in the male birds, in 
proportion to the size of the bird) and of 
a bright red colour ; car lobes and wattles 
small and neat and of the same colour 
as the comb ; neck hackle full and well 
furnished ; back rather short ; chest 
full ; wings long, and carried very low, 
the flight feathers touching the ground ; 
tail rather long, for the size of the bird, 
the cock having very long curved sickles 
and earned quite upright— many other- 
wise good birds are “ squirrel ” tailed, 
which is wrong. The varieties consist 
of the black-tailed Whites, Whites, Blacks, 
Greys, Buffs, Tailless, Mottles and Reds. 
The black-tailed Whites are, no doubt, the 
oldest variety and most common. The 
whole of the plumage, in both sexes, with 
the exception of the tail should be a 
pure, clear, snowy white, quite free 
from any creamy or yellow colour ; tail 
black, with a beetle green lustre, some 
of the feathers having a white lacing on 
the outer edge ; beak, legs and feet of 
all varieties, bright yellow. The Blacks 
should be of a deep sound colour through- 
out, with an abundance of metallic green 
sheen on the plumage, with soundness 
of black in the under cc^ur. The Whites 
should be pure snowy white all over, and 


free from coloured or stained feathers- 
of any kind. The Greys rather resemble 
a Dockwing Game Bantam in colour 
and marking. Tlie neck hackle of the 
cock should be a silvery white ; breast, 
wing bars, under parts, tliigbs and tail, 
black, and as lustrous as possible. The 
hens to match should have head and 
neck hackle pure silvery white, the lower 
feathers having a black .stripe in the 
centre ; remainder of plumage bluish- 
grey, each feather being finely pencilled 
with dark grey. The Buffs usually seen. 



Black and White Spangled Japaneae 
Bantam Hen. 

the f>}operty of Mr Maunce Darby, Little Ness, 
Shrewsbmy 

Winner of and ('rystal Palace and 2nd l^iimingham 
1908 

are rather uneven in colour ; they should 
be an even buff throughout. (See Plates 
Nos. 14, 15, and 20.) 

LEGHORN. The only variety of Leg- 
horn Bantams worthy of the name yet 
seen has been a few specimens of the 
Buff Leghorns, but these? were a long way 
from what they should be, and failed in 
having very small combs, a large drooping 
comb seems to be a point that is almost 
impossible to produce on a Bantam. 
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MALAY. At the present time the 

Malay Bantams are a great deal larger 
than they used to be, and it would be a 
great improvement if the size was reduced 
considerably. The type has much im- 
proved of late years, but it has been very 
largely obtained by sacrificing the size, 
many typical six^cimcns, as regards shape, 
being now exhibited at our shows. They 
are a very hardy variety, the chickens 
strong and not much trouble to rear. The 
hens lay a good sized tinted egg, some 
hens laying quite a big number of eggs 
during the year. There are five varieties, 
viz : The Reds, Spangles, Whites, Blacks 


Tailless Bantams. 

The ptopeiiv oj Mi F E Ri e, li^aurley Hotel, But git St 
Winners of many prizes 

and Piles. The Reds have always been 
by fiir the most popular. A pen of really 
good Red Malay Bantams makes a very 
pleasing picture, witli their brilliant coloui- 
ing, stately style imd commanding carnage, 
which is quite characteristic of the breed. 

In breeding Malay Bantams the most 
valued points are shape and type, then 
size and colour, but we should like to 
see a little more value given to size 
than at present it receives. The shape 
of t3q)ical Malay Bantams (of all the five 
varieties) : The cock should have a neat 


strawberry comb, fitting close to the 
head ; small and neat ear lobes and 
wattles ; throat bare of feathers, with 
the skin rather loose ; head broad, with 
a powerful curved beak ; heavy brows, 
giving the bird a cruel expression, which 
is one of the chief characteristics ; neck 
long, but thick near the head, and curved ; 
breast and shoulders broad, prominent 
and muscular ; bddy compact and show- 
ing strength ; back curved and broad ; 
wings broad and strong, with short 
flights ; tail curved and drooping, with 
a fair length of sickle feathers, which 
should be narrow ; thighs straight ; long 
and prominent legs and 
feet, the toes being well 
spread with the hind toe 
in a direct line with the 
centre front toe. The 
lien should be of similar 
sliape to the cock, with 
the exception of the tail, 
which is carried a trifle 
higher and fairly short 
and broad. Tliere are 
two shades of colour in 
Red Malays, the Bright 
Reds and the Maroon 
or Deep Reds. The 
neck hackle and saddle 
hackle of the former 
should be a rich golden 
red, whilst in the latter 
they are a deep crim- 
son or maroon colour. 
The remainder of the 
plumage is similar in both varieties, 
viz : Breast, shoulders, under parts, wing 
bars, thighs and tail, a deep black, with 
a metallic beetle green sheen, which is 
very lustrous on the wing bar and sickle 
feathers ; back and wing bow, deep 
crimson ; flights, rich bay on outer 
web of each feather, and black on the 
inner web ; beak, legs and feet, rich 
orange yellow ; eye, pearl or daw 
coloured and bright ; comb, face, wattles 
and ear lobes, a bright red. The hens to 
mate with these are either Wheaten or 
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Cinnamon, the more even in colour they are 
the better. Head and neck a deep chestnut 
brown, quite free from black stripes or 
ticks. The Wheatenshave a cream-coloured 
breast, imder parts and thighs ; back, 
wings and tail, fawn colour. The Cinna- 
mons should be an even colour throughout, 
but a trifle lighter on breast ; comb, 
strawberry and very small, many birds 
having hardly any combs at all ; wattles 
and ear lobes very small and bright red ; 
beak, legs and feet, rich orange yellow ; 
eye, pearl or daw coloured. White 
splashes on feathers or under colour, 
or pure white feathers in Red Malays, 
are a serious fault. 

The Spangles should resemble the Red 
Malay, with the addition of having a 
white spangle at the end of each feather. 
The Whites and the Blacks should be 
of a sound even colour and free from 
feathers of any other colour. Both 
varieties should have yellow beak, legs 
and feet ; eye, pearl or daw colour. The 
Whites should be pure in colour and 
free from any creamy or yellow tint. 
The Piles should be marked in the same 
way as the Pile Game Bantams and of a 
similar colour. All Malay Bantams 
should be extra hard in heather and have 
tlie feathers growing very close to the 
body ; the shoulders sliould stand out 
from the body and be more pronounced 
than any other breed. 

MINORCA. These have made very 

little headway, most of them being more 
like Rosecomb Bantams, with single combs, 
although there have been one or two cocks 
exhibited of far better type than the 
hens. The same remark applies to the 
comb of the hens as that mentioned 
under the heading of Leghorn Bantams. 
Minorca Bantams should have a more 
upright carriage, with more length of 
head, neck, back and legs than the 
Rosecomb Bantam. 

NANKIN. The Nankins were one of 

the first varieties of Bantams introduced 


in this country, but of late years they 
have been sadly neglected, and it is quite 
a curiosity to see a specimen in the show 
pen. In shape they somewhat resemble 
the Rosecomb Bantams, having full 
hackles, prominent breasts, fairly short 
in back, and tail well curved. Most of 
the present day sp)ecimens have rose- 
combs, although originally both the rose- 
combs and single combs were bred. The 
beak, legs and feet of both varieties 
should be slate blue, of a rather dark tint. 
The cock is of a warm shade of buff, with 
red or reddish brown feathers on back 
and wings, and a black tail. The hen 
should be buff throughout, with the 
exception of tlie tail, which has a con- 
siderable amount of black in it. Comb, 
face, wattles and ear lobes a bright red. 

ORPINGTON. This also is one of 

the varieties that is in its infancy. The 
nearest approach yet exhibited liave been 
some Blacks, but these failed in being 
too narrow and tall, and mucli needed 
some of the cobbiness of the Black P(*kin 
Bantam. Tlu' Buff Orpington Bantams 
are farther away from type than the 
Blacks, so there is plenty of scope for a 
breeder of Bantams to sliow his abilities 
in this lino. 

• — PEKIN. {See (Cochin, page 39). 

PLYMOUTH ROCK. The.sc sliould 

resemble the large Rocks in shape and 
colour. At present then* have been two 
varieties of Plymouth Rock Bantams ex- 
hibited — ^the Barred and the Buff. Both 
varieties need a lot of hard work and 
perseverance to bring them anything like 
the shape and type of the large Rocks. 
Many of tlie Barred Rock Bantams at 
present are really bad Scotch Grey 
Bantams, with yellow beaks and legs, 
and are nothing like the shape of a 
Plymouth Rock. Some five or six years 
ago there were two or three very fair 
shaped cocks exhibited, far better in 
shape than most of those now met with. 
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The majority of the specimens now seen 
are too slight in build and far too long in 
neck, back, tail and legs for a typical 
Rock. The plumage of Barred Rock 
Bantams should be, what is usually 
termed, cuckoo marked, each feather 
being barred alternately with greyish 
white and black of a bluish tinge. The 
bars should be broader than those on the 
Scotch Greys. White feathers and white 
under colour, or brown or brassy feathers 
are serious faults. Every feather should 
be barred to the root, the clearer the 
better. Beak, legs and feet, rich orange 


yellow. The Buffs should be of an even 
coloured buff throughout, with sound 
buff under colour, with rich yellow beak, 
legs and feet. The comb (single), face, 
wattles and car lobes should be bright 
red in both varieties. {See Plate No, i6.) 

— — FOLtSH. Are a very pretty vanety, 
with their little round crests and modest 
style and carriage. They are very quaint 
birds and usually get very tame, and 
make nice pets. It is necessary to keep 
them very dry, and for this reason they 
should be confined in a covered run 
ijuring wet weather, as the crests very 


soon become wet and get absolutely 
spoiled. The plumage altc^her is 
soft, so the rain soate into them instead 
of running off, as in the hard feathered 
varieties. A shower that would soak a 
Polish Bantam would hardly have any 
effect on a good, hard Indian Game or 
Malay Bantam. Tliey also need keeping 
m fairly sheltered positions, as some of 
them easily take cold. The chickens 
also need a little extra care and attention^ 
but at the same time they are a very 
fascinating and quaint variety for anyone 
to keep as a hobby. There are six 
recognised varieties,. 
viz: The Whites, White 
Crested Blacks, Silvers, 
Golds, Buffs and the 
Buff Laced. In shape 
and colour they should 
be a repetition of the 
large Polands, in minia- 
ture form. The White 
variety is by far the 
most popular. As in 
other white varieties of 
fowls, they should be 
of a pure snowy white, 
of a very neat shape 
and fine in bone. The 
crest should be large, 
but round and very 
even, without any sign 
of a break in the centre 
—this applies to all 
the vaneties. Beak, legs and feet, slaty 
blue, although one sometimes sees other- 
wise good birds with white beak, legs and 
feet, which is wrong. All varieties expect 
the White Crested Blacks should have 
whiskers and beards ; these should be 
of an even shape and well filled up, 
the former being close to the lower part 
of the crest. The neck should be of 
medium length, breast full and deep, 
giving the bird rather a square appearance 
in body ; back and tail also of medium 
length, the latter partly spread, not fan 
shaped or whipped. The cocks should 
have nice flowing sickles, wdl curved ; 



White Rosecomb Bantams. 
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thi^> legs and leet, laiiiy short, but not 
stumpj^, as the bhrd should have a stylish 
carriage. They should all be hne in 
bone, all the plumage to be of a fine and 
soft texture. The White Crested Blacks 
are, without doubt, one of the most 
effective varieties of Bantams, but, in 
spite of this, have not made much advance, 
^nie hens of this breed are far better in 
t3?pe than the cocks. The crest should 
be a pure white, in both sexes, with the 
exception of two tufts of black feathers 
in front of the hen’s crest. The remainder 
of the plumage should be a deep black, 
having a beetle green lustre — ^the more 
lustrous the better. Beak, legs and feet, 
a very dark slaty blue. The Golds and 
Silvers, as a rule, are larger and not so good 
in type, the majonty of them being far 
too heavy in the black. Each feather 
should be evenly laced, with black round 
the outer edge, including the crest ; this 
lacing should have a clean cut inner edge. 
The ground colour of the Silvers should 
be a pure silvery white and that of the 
Golds an even rich gold colour. Neither 
variety should have any white feathers, 
although they generally appear in the 
crests. Beak, legs and feet, slaty blue. 
The Buffs should be of an even coloured 
buff all over, the same tint on body as 
crest. The Buff Laces should have the 
ground colour of deep buff of the same 
shade on all the plumage, and every 
feather sharply laced with white on the 
outer edge. Both Bufk and Buff Laces 
should have slaty blue beaks, legs and 
feet. 

ROttECOMB. The Rosecombs can 

justly claim the first place amongst the 
Variety Bantams, as ^ing one of the 
oldest breeds and having the largest 
number of fanciers and breeders on its list. 
There are two varieties of Rosecombs, the 
Blacks and the Whites, but the number 
of fanciers of the Blacks and the number 
of those who keep the Whites is beyond 
all comparison. The Blacks have always 
been, and are likely to be, a very long way 


the first favourites for many reasons. 
The Black Rosecomb is one of the ideal 
bir^ for those fanciers who have to keep 
their birds in a city where smoke usually 
atounds — an enemy to all white plumage 
birds, as those know who have had the 
opportunity of seeing white varieties when 
in, or near, a large town. The colour kept 
of their plumage then is almost undescrib- 
able, and a thorough good bath is 
absolutely necessary every time one 
intends to send them to a show. With 
the Blacks all this labour is saved as 
regards the plumage. As a rule, the 
Blacks have a far stronger constitution 
than the Whites, and are hardy and 



Black Roaecomb Bantam Cock. 


easily reared when once they have passed 
the first two or three weeks of their lives. 
The young chickens are very energetic 
and work hard for their living, scraping 
over the mould for a dainty morsel and 
nmning about on the look out for any 
stray grubs or else chasing a fly. They 
feather well and quickly, especially the 
pullets. The little' chickens that have 
some pale yellow fluff on them and their 
small flight feathers tipped with white 
are usually the best coloured birds when 
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full grown. They lay a good sized egg 
and quite a large number during the year, 
sit steadily and are careful mothers. The 
male birds are very pugnacious and will 
fight with the pluck and determination 
of a Game Cock. As regards the points 
of an ideal Black Rosecomb cock, these 
vary somewhat in type. The type 
favoured in Scotland being shorter in 
back and a trifle higher in tail, whilst 
Southern fanciers prefer birds possessing 
a more graceful appearance and nearer 
that of a good stylish Black Hamburgh. 
The comb should fit close to the head, 
be oval in shape, slightly narrower 
towards the back and tapering into the 
leader or spike, which should be carried 
at an angle from the head. The comb 
must be evenly serrated or worked with 
a number of little spikes and quite free 
from any hollowness in front or on the 
centre. A comb well filled up m front 
and level on top, gives the bird a very 
smart appearance, and is very much 
valued by breeders of this variety. Head 
rather round in shape and broad ; beak 
curved, short and strong ; face bright 
red, and absolutely free from any white ; 
wattles bright red and round, and fine in 
quality ; ear lobes perfectly round, 
intensely white and of a very fine soft 
texture, often compared to wliite kid ; 
wattles and ear lobes should harmonise 
in size, and the ear lobes should be thicker 
and more distinct from the face than in 
other breeds, of a flat even surface and 
raised from the face ; eye, bright and 
brown ; neck fairly short, with an abun- 
dance of good flowing hackle feathers, 
coming well in front on breast, covering 
the shoulders and down on to the back ; 
breast full and pisominent, with a nice 
curve ; shoulders broad, but hidden by 
neck hackle ; back rather short and 
broad ; wings broad and full and carried 
rather low ; saddle well furnished, with 
well curved flowing feathers to match 
the neck hackle ; tail full and well fur- 
nished, with side hangers and sickle 
feathers, which should be long, but 


nicely curved, coming round in the form 
of a sickle and carried sloping away from 
the back ; legs and feet short and black. 
A Rosecomb should be a short, broad 
and cobby bird, but full of life and action. 
The head of the hen should be somewhat 
similar to the cock’s, but, of course, the 
comb, wattles and ear lobes should be 
very much smaller ; head, neck and 
body, short and cobby ; wings broad 
and full, but not long — a common fault 
in the hens is the length of their flight 
feathers, which is often far too long, and 
thus takes away from their cobby appear- 
ance and makes them look long and 
coarse ; the tail should be full, but neat, 
and in i)roportion to the bird ; beak, 
legs and feet black. The plumage of 
both sexes should be a deep black, having 
a beetle green sheen — the more lustrous 
the better. The White Rosecombs should 
be of the same shape and type as the 
Blacks. The shape and quality of the 
combs and lobes are, as a rule, inferior 
to those of the Blacks. They are also 
usually finer in bone, especially the 
female birds. The plumage of both sexes 
should be of a pure snowy white and 
abs(>lut(‘ly free from any yellow and 
straw coloured tinge. 

SCOTCH GREY. There may be more 

gaudily feathered members of the Bantam 
family, but for style, pluck, hardiness 
and cheek, there is not one to beat the 
little Scotch Grey Bantam. It is a breed 
that grows on one, for the fancier that 
once really takes to them has always a 
love and interest in tliis little chequered 
bird. Certainly it needs a big lot of 
perseverance and determination to breed 
a really good Scotch Grey, for such don’t 
appear every day. It is a pity they are 
not better provided for at our shows, 
and the judging of them is often very 
disappointing to the breeder. The hens, 
as a rule, are exceptionally good layers, 
and lay more eggs in a year than most 
varieties of Bantams, The eggs are a 
good size and have big yolks and possess 
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a rich flavour, whilst those birds that are 
of no use for showing or stock make excel- 
lent little table birds, the flesh being 
white,, nice flavour and tender. The 
hens are first-class “ broodies ” and make 
very good mothers, and will fight almost 
an3d;hing to protect their chickens. Scotch 
Grey Bantams should be a facsimile of 
the large Scotch Grey Fowl in everything 
but size. They should be very stylish 
birds, with a smart carriage, and not 
squatty, short or cobby like a Rosecomb, 
winch is the shape of some of the birds 
seen at shows. Tlie head should be of 
medium length, not round, with a neat, 
evenly serrated single comb, well set on 
the head ; small and neat wattles and 
ear lobes, all of a brilliant red colour, 
the latter being free from any white ; 
beak, legs and feet white, mottled with 
black ; neck, body, thighs and legs of 
medium length ; the tail should be 
carried at an angle, sloping away from 
the back, and not upright, the cock’s 
sickles to be nicely curved. The colour 
of the plumage in both sexes should be 
of the same shade throughout ; the 
ground colour of a pale steel grey, not 
white, and every feather barred with 
an intense steel black straight across 
the feather and not V shape. The light 
and dark bars to be of equal breadth and 
much finer than those required for the 
Plymouth Rock. The dark bars should 
have a beetle green lustre and every 
feather should be distinctly barred to 
the root, with a dark bar at the tip of the 
feather, which gives the correct appear- 
ance. Some birds have their breast 
feathers ending with a light bar or a light 
Xip — this is a bad fault and completely 
spoils the look of the bird. White under 
colour is also a bad fault, but red or 
brownish grizzled feathers in a bird 
should disqualify it for either the show 
bench or the breeding pen. Black 
feathers usually make their appearance, 
and often in the best birds, but these 
are, by a long way, one of the least serious 
faults. Smoky coloured birds, or birds 


with the dark barring of a dirty grey 
colour, and very broken at the edges, 
should be discarded altogether. One of 
the beauties of a Scotch Grey is to have 
the marking smart and bright. 

8EBRIQHT. A Very old but popular 

variety of the Bantam family, and the 
majority of poultry fanciers are well 
aware that these birds owe their name 
to the originator of the breed, the late 
Sir John Sebright, Bart., who commenced 
the making of this variety a hundred 
years ago, whilst another ardent and 
entlmsiastic breeder, Mr. Hewett, wrote 
as having been a breeder of them for 
twenty years in The Poultry Book,” 
by the Rev. W. Wingfield and G. W. 
Johnson, published in 1853. There are 
two varieties, the (lolds and the Silvers, 
both very charming birds to see, and 
quite unique in build and colour. They 
are not a very robust breed and the 
chickens need a fiiir amount of care and 
attention ; the percentage of fertile eggs 
is also far below the average. Some say 
that the reason for this, to a great extent, 
is that the male birds have tails of the 
same shape as the female, without any 
sickles, and advocate that if a male is 
used for breeding that has the first 
feathers of his tail a trifle long and pointed, 
somewhat resembling a half-grown sickle 
feather, that the number of fertile eggs 
will be greatly increased. Some twenty 
odd years ago all Sebrights had “ Gipsy ” 
faces, with combs and watthis of a deep 
purple colour, the ear lobes purple, with 
a pale blue centre. A bird with a red 
comb, face and wattles was then a 
curiosity, but now one never sees a 
Gipsy faced one, nor has there been one 
exhibited for many years. It is a great 
pity that the original colour was not 
maintained, for it was more striking and 
gave the bird a better ^appearance. 
Another fault in the present day Sebrights 
is the ugly shape and coarseness of the 
comb, which is far too deep in the base 
and stands away from the head. A typical 
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Sebri^t should have a neat rosecomb, 
not too small, but well placed on the head, 
rouitd neat wattles and small ear lobes, 
and according to the present day fashion 
all to be of a bright red and no signs of 
white in the ear lobe. In shape they 
should be compact ; neck medium length, 
well arched ; back rather short ; tail 
medium length, and carried well up, but 
not squirrel ; fairly short in thighs and 
legs. Both varieties should have rather 
short and broad feathers, every feather 
laced on the outside edge with deep 
black, having a green .sheen. The re- 


mainder of the feather should be 
absolutely free from any ticking or grizzle 
markings, usually termed mossiness — 
this fault occurs mostly in the tail feathers. 
The lacing must be of an even breadth 
and strength of black throughout, not 
varying on the breast, wings or back. 
The Golds should be of a rich golden 
brown colour, the same shade all over 
the plumage of the bird, without any 
signs of li^t shafts, and the Silvers 
must be a pure cold silvery white, free 
from any yehow or creamy tinge. Beaks, 
legs and feet of both varieties, slaty blue. 
{S«r PMes Nos. 17, 18 and 20.) 


SfiAMiSH. ThA Black Spanish 

Bantam has been now produced of very 
good type, but it is only in a few han(b 
and seems to make no advance in the 
number of breeders. It is quite a 
characteristic breed, but, like its large 
namesake, is not fashionable at present. 
These Bantams should be a miniature 
reproduction of the Black Spanish Fowl. 
The cock should have a neat, upright, 
evenly serrated, single comb, of a smooth 
surface ; white face and ear lobes, 
which should be in one and show no 
sign where the face and ear lobe 
joins- they should be very 
smooth and of a kid-like 
surface ; wattles rather long 
and red ; plumage black, 
with a brilliant green lustre. 
The hen should resemble 

the cock, with the excep- 
tion that the comb shoidd 
hang over and cover one side 
of the face ; beak, black or 
horn colour ; legs and feet 
a slaty blue. 

WYANDOTTE. These 

have made big strides the 

last few years, the Part- 
ridge Wyandotte Bantams 

tming exceptionally good, 
and no doubt will become 
one of the popular varieties 
when more established and 

better known. {See Plate No. 19.) 

At present the shape is very fair, 
and some of the hens are very good 
m pencilling. There are also a few 

Black Wyandotte Bantams, but these 

are a long way behind the Partridge in 
shape and type generally. 

YOKOHAMA. This is one of the 

latest additions, but one that will no 
doubt become popular if brought true 
to type and the length of feather so 
mu(^ desired in the Yokohamas can 

be obtained. The best yet produced 
are of the Duckwing variety, and they 



Duckwiiis: Yokohama Bantams. 

Th$ propet iy of Mrs L C Prideaux, Ltndfield, Hayward's Heath 
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Modern Game Biichen Bantam Hen. 

(J he pfopeity of Mr h I M Bottomley, Hollins Clust Bolton Woods Bradford) 

Winner of ist and Cup Kendal, ist and Special Crystal Palace (International) and ist and Special BnminKham 

Only times shown 




give great {>ronuae of l^eiffg very charm- 
ing little birds. 

BAIIMZIC4»X [see “ French Breeds.”) 

BAKLffV [see “Feeding stuffs.”) 

BARRING tsee “Feathers.”) 

BEARD. The tuft of feathers under the 
throat peculiar to some breeds, as 
Crevecceurs, Houdans and Polish [see 
“ Crested and. bearded fowls.”) 

BIB. Same as Beard. 

BLASTODERM. The germ spot in an 
egg [see “ Eggs, structure.”) 

BLINDNESS. Poultry do not often 
suffer from blindness unless there has 
been some special cause such as an 
accident or an attack of roup in the form 
known as “ one-eye cold,” which is fully 
dealt with under another heading (see 
“ Roup ”). Occasionally a bird has the 
appearance of being blind in one eye by 
reason of a certain fixedness of the pupil 
— but it is generally found that such is 
not the case. One sure test of blindness 
or any sight-defect in a fowl is to observe 
the way it walks ; it will always go in 
the direction seen by the sound eye. 
Nothing can be done for blindness, as 
such ; but a good deal can be done to 
relieve the various forms of soreness of the 
eyes by which poultry are often affected, 
and which may lead on to something more 
serious if not dealt with at once. Thus, 
apart from the result of roup, and roupy 
colds, it is possible for a slight injury, 
such as might be caused by fighting or 
by a thorn, to set up inflammation in the 
eye that must cause the bird a great deal 
of suffering, even if it does not result in 
permanent injury. To treat such a case 
some cooling lotion or ointment is generally 
the best — spermaceti ointment as good 
as anything ; whibit for running at the eyes, 
where an astringent lotion would seem 


to be necessary, a weak solution of sul- 
phate of zinc in water is best — say, about 
one grain of the chemical to one fluid 
ounce of water. In all eye troubles there 
is a tendency for the eyelids to become 
se^d together; this makes matters* 
wor^fe and should be prevented by the 
use of a little ointment, the effect of which 
will be to grease the lids and so to prevent 
them from sticking together. Each morn- 
ing and last thing every night carefully 
bathe the eyes with tepid water or with 
tepid milk and water, in order to thor- 
oughly .cleanse the eyelids from any 
accumulation.. 

BLOOD; AR food [see “ Feeding 
stuffs.”) 

BLOOD, IN EQQ8 [see “Eggs, ab- 
normal.”) 

BLUE. A light slate colour, as seen in 
Andalusians. 

BLUE DUCKS [see “ Ducks, Blue 
Orpington.”) 

BLUE JERSEY [see “American 
bre^s.”) 

BONE, QREEN CUT [see “Feeding 
stuffs.”) 

BONE MEAL [see “Feeding stuffs.’*) 

BONES, FRACTURED [see “Acci- 
dents.”) 

BOURBOUNNAIX [sei “ French 
Breeds.”) 

BOURBOURQ (see “French Breeds.”) 

BRAHMA. The Brahma is one of the 
most attractive varieties of the Asiatic 
racoiof fowls. Its massive size, coupled 
with the heavy feathering, call forth 
comment whenever and wherever it is 
seen. On the show bench it is admired 
by all, both for its size and the happy 
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blending of the colours, either in the 
Darks or the Lights. Since its advent 
into this country about the year 1850 
the fancy points of the bjrd have greatly 
improved, although the utility side has 
been almost ignored. The name, short- 
ened down from Brahma-pootra, indicates 
the place of origin, but the Indian name 
was, and is now, the Grey Chittagong. 
This, as may be gathered, has reference 
to the Darks, but the Lights are the 
result of selection in breeding from the 



Light Brahma. 


lightest of the dark variety, and possibly 
the infusion of a little other foreign 
blood. Both colours undoubtedly came 
to us from America, where they were 
carefully bred for winter egg production, 
but in the hands of the English f incier 
the bird has been altered in many ways. 
The sparse leg feathering and short foot 
feather have given place to heavy fluff, 
leg and footings, with a fuller breast, 
neck, and saddle as a natural result. 
In the eye of the fancier it has been a 
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great improvement, for it has added 
massiveness to the bird, a more majestic 
appearance, consequently made them 
more clumsy in getting about. This 
leads up to a quiet disposition, which 
helps to retain their popularity. 

Although we have only the two colours, 
the writer saw a cockerel and two 
pullets all of pure white, at the late 
Mr. R. Holland’s place, about the year 
1892 ; these had been bred from the 
Lights. They possessed all the charac- 
teristics of the breed, and would have 
formed the foundation for a new colour, 
though whether it would have been 
welcomed is open to doubt. Although 
they have such a massive appearance, 
the head is small and neat, and crowned 
with a pea comb, while the wattles 
should be small in proportion to the other 
parts. The general character of each colour 
is the .s<ime, but the bird as a whole is more 
upright than the Cochin, and should be 
rather jaunty in carriage. The primary 
failings in Brahmas are the vulture hock 
and lack of foot feather. The meaning 
of the hock is that the feathers stand out 
hard and stiff like the vulture, and then 
a break in the leg feathering is usually 
seen. The fault is noticed more in the 
Darks than the Lights, and all the small 
bodied birds show it most. In general 
effect the leg must be yellow, as is also the 
skin and the beak. To take the colour 
of the Darks, first it is essential that for 
an exhibition cock, the breast, fluff, 
under feathers and feet should all be black, 
with little or no lacing, as seen in all 
pullet breeding cockerels ; the shoulders 
and wing bows must be a clear silvery 
white, while the saddle should be clear 
in the same manner, heading off into the 
saddle hackle, which, like the neck hackle, 
must have a black stripe running down 
the centre of each feather. The primary 
feathers of the wing must be black with 
a rich green shading, and the tail of a like 
nature. ***^A pullet-breeding cockerel will 
not be quite so clear in the neck and 
saddle striping, and will show much 
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ticking down the breast, fluff and thigh, 
and most likely some white in the foot 
feather. The hens should show a beauti- 
fully clear pencilling all through, and as 
even as possible. In colour there have 
been two shades, one a silvery nature, 
while the other has looked more of a steel 
grey all through. The feather ^ has 
a silvery white pencilling on a very dark 
ground colour, the primary feature being 
clearness of marking, evenness throughout 
and absence of any brown colouring, which 
is so prevalent upon old hens. The 
most difficult parts to get like this are 
the fluff, cushion, lower breast and feet. 
Even in the neck hackle there can be 
found the pencilling, and on the well- 
bred hens the marking runs right down 
to the skin. The cock-breeding hens 
must be very broad in body, free from 
any pencilling on the body, generally 
darker in colour, and have a clear stripe 
running down the neck hackle, as in tlie 
exhibition cock. The back must be 
short in every case, and not show too great 
a cushion, excess of which gives them 
too much of a Cochin appearance. The 
Light is far ahead in colour and beauty 
when kept on a grass run, and thougli not 
easy, is not difficult to breed. Altliougli 
a few of the fanciers breed the two 
sexes from different pens, good birds 
can be produced from one. The real 
difficulty in the Lights is keeping a pure 
white body colour and preserving the 
footings, absence of which throws a bird 
out of the running at once. In the cocks 
the neck and saddle hackle should be 
striped with black, while the tail and 
tail coverts must be black, although a 
little white on the tail or sickles is not, a 
serious fault, other points being- good. 
The inside part of the wing feather will 
be black and it may show a little edging 
on the outside, but very small. On 
the feet the longest feathers will be black 
and white, but the top of the feet must 
be white, as is also the fluff, under feather 
and breast. With the exception of the 
saddle hackle in the hens, the females 
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must have the same colouring at 
the same points. Many grand hens 
have been shown lately, but the 
tendency is towards too much Cochin 
character. It is a breed that wants 
keeping to thoroughly appreciate its 
beauty, and then the fascination grows. 
{See Plates Nos. 21 and 22.) 

BREDA {see “ Foreign breeds, lesser 
known.”) 

BREED. A variety, or merely a race, 
of domestic fowls possessing particular 
qualities, but not differing from the 
ordinary species sutliciently to con- 
stitute what naturalists would strictly 
speaking term a variety. 

BREEDING. There is j)r()bably no 
question relating to poultry of more 
importance than that of the laws of 
breeding, and yet there is no question 
over which there is so much ignorance. 
Many poultry-keepers, men of wide 
practi('al experience, seem to devote but 
little thought or attention to this very 
important matter, apparently under the 
impression that feeding, housing, etc., 
are of greater moment than a knowledge 
ot the laws governing the reproduction 
of the species. That such is a mistaken 
idea, however, there are many wlio are 
ready to testify, as these realize fully the 
great importance of paying the strictest 
attention to the selection and mating of 
the breeding stock. 

The male bird exerts considerable in- 
fluence over the outward characteristics, 
such as shape, size, feathers and general 
apjXiarance, but at the same time it has 
some effect upon the economic qualities, 
such as temperament and fecundity, 
though in a much smaller degree than is 
possessed by the hen. There are many 
cases on record in which a cock from a 
poor laying strain has been mated with 
pullets from very prolific parents, with 
the result that the offspring have proved 
comparatively poor layers, and the labour 
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of years and the expense of building up 
a good strain has come to nought. As 
the cock plays so important a part in 
determining what the outward character- 
istics of the progeny will be like it is 
necessary to select him with care, and the 
chosen bird should be large, possessing a 
well-developed frame. By large we do 
not mean fat, for fat male birds rarely 
prove satisfactory, rapidly becoming 
lethargic and dull. In choosing a cock 
for the production of layers one should 
be selected that is firm and close in body, 
of a good size, well developed in the 
posterior region of the body, clean and 
tall in the legs and active in habits ; 
for breeding table birds, on the other 
hand, one should be chosen that is heavy 
in body, of a good depth, and fairly short 
on the legs. The hen possesses the 
greatest influence upon the inward 
characteristics, such as temperament and 
fecundity, as well as upon the internal 
structure and vital organs. The remarks 
made above with reference to the selection 
of the male bird apply equally in the 
case of the hen, and according to whether 
the progeny is intended for egg production 
or for table purposes so the birds should 
be selected. A careful and expenenced 
poultry-keeper, who is fond of his work 
and who is continually among his flock, 
is soon able to tell in some measure, from 
observing certain outward signs, for what 
a bird is most suited. A hen with a 
large, bright red comb will probably be 
a good layer ; a small-bodied, active hen, 
which is constantly at work scratching 
about for food can generally be depended 
upon to produce a considerably larger 
number of eggs than one that is dull and 
letliargic. Very rarely has a table fowl 
feathered legs, although there is an 
exception to this rule — the Faverolles ; 
the tendency among utilitarians, however, 
seems to be at the present time to breed 
for the reduction of the leg feathering in 
this variety, an aim that should be 
encouraged. One who has lived for 
years among poultry, and who has 


devoted a great deal of attenticm . to 
studying their habits, is able to determine, 
almost at a glance, by the general look 
of the bird for what it is most useful. 
There is often a certain look about a good 
layer which immediately denotes its chief 
characteristic, but this knowledge is rather 
instinctive, and cannot be described. 

It is of the greatest importance that only 
birds that are thoroughly healthy should 
be used for breeding purposes, because 
it must never be forgotten that one of 
the laws of nature is that “ like produces 
like,” and thus if the parents possess any 
faults they are probably reproduced in 
the offspring, possibly in an intensified 
form. Thus we find, if parents are used 
that possess any serious faults regarding 
shape, economic qualities or health, 
their chickens will run very grave risk 
of possessing similar faults. If a bird 
has a cold, that does not mean it must be 
allowed no place in the breeding pen, for 
this is only a small matter, but if a bird 
possesses any grave organic defects, or if 
it comes from parents liable to liver 
disease, tuberculosis, etc., it should not 
be permitted to breed, for if it does it 
merely means that the defects are being 
stamped upon the progeny. 

The wise poultry-keeper always retains 
the best of his chickens for his own use, 
no matter how tempting may be the 
prices he is offered for them. Only in this 
manner can he hope to build up a really 
good strain. But apart from the fact 
that the finest specimens should be 
retained, there is another important con- 
sideration, namely, which are the birds 
most likely to be of service for the particu- 
lar purpose the poultry-keeper has in 
view ? If he is desirous of producing 
good layers, he must select birds that are 
specially strong in this particular direc- 
tion ; the same with table chickens, and 
with birds of the general-purpose type. 
A law of Nature, upon whicli absolute 
reliance may be placed, assists us very 
materially in this respect. Put into 
ordinary language the law is that 
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Black Pointed Japanese Bantam Hen and Black Japanese Bantam Cock. 

{The property of il/r. P. D. Williams, Lanavth, St. Keverne, R.S.O., Cornwall.) 

The Black Cock won ist Palace, 1908. The Black-pointed Hen ist Palace and Variety Bantam Club Challenge Bowl, 1908. 
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the ware anyj^p»rt of the body is 
used, the larger and stroager it becomes, 
while the less it is used, the weaker and 
<TnftIler it becomes. That is to say that 
a man who spends all his time doing 
manualv labour increases the strength of 
his muscles and sinews, while his brain 
does not develop in the same proportion ; 
a man who devotes all his energies to 
head work increases the power of his 
brain, while his muscles decrease in 
stren^h. Appl5dng this law to poultry, 
we find that the better layer a bird is, 
the larger are the egg organs ; if edible 
qualities are its chief characteristic, the 
breast is well developed ; while if it is 
evenly balanced, we know at once it is 
what is termed a general-purpose fowl — 
that is, good all round. Such a bird is a 
better layer than a table breed, but it 
does not possess such good edible proper- 
ties ; it is better upon the table than a 
laying breed, but it produces fewer eggs. 
By means of this law, it is possible to 
select the breeding stock with far greater 
certainty than would otherwise be the 
case, and from quite a large flock the 
best layers, the best table fowls, or the 
most suitable all-round birds can be 
chosen. 

BREEDING CHART. “ Felch’s Breed- 
ing Chart,” which is given here, shows 
how an immense number of chickens, 
•of three distinct strains, can be 
produced from a .single pair of fowls, 
retaining the vigour, size and colour of the 
original pair. Mr. Felch is a well-known 
American breeder, who has devoted much 
time and study to this extremely impor- 
tant question, and his chart is a very 
valuable one. It is not easy at first 
sight to follow the breeding chart, but 
the following explanation assists one 
in its elucidation. Each dotted line 
represents the female, and the solid line 
■shows the male, as having been taken 
“from the indicated group. Each circle 
represents the progeny, to wit, female 
No. I mated with male No. 2 have 


produced No. 3, which is one-half the blood 
of sire and dam. Females from group No, 
3 mated back to their own sire No. 2 have 
produced group 5, which is three-fourths 
of the blood of the dam No. i. A male 
from group No. 3 mated back to his own 
dam No. i produces group No. 4, which 
is three-fourths of the blood of dam No. i, 
and one-fourth of the blood of the sire 



No. 2. Again, we select a cockerel from 
group No. 5, with a pullet from group 
No. 4, or vice versa, which will produce 
group No. 7, which is mathematically 
half the blood of the original pair, No. i 
and No. 2. This is the second step in 
the direction of producing a new .strain. 
Females from No. 5 mated back to the 
original No. 2 produce group 8, that are 
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s^ven-eighths the blood of No. 2, and a 
cockerel from No. 4 mated back to the 
original dam No. i produces group No. 6 
— that is, seven-eighths the blood of the 
original dam and only one-eighth the 
blood of the original sire. Again we 
select a male from No. 8 and females 
from No. 6, and for the third time produce 
chicks (in No. ii) that are half the blood 
of the original pair. This is the third 
step and the ninth mating in recovering 
a complete breeding of our new strain, 
In all this we have not broken the line 
of sires, for every one has come from a 
group in which the preponderance of 
blood was that of the original sire. Nos. 
8, 13 and 18 are virtually the blood of 
No. 2. We have reached a point where 
we would establish a male line whose 
blood is virtually that of the original 
dam, and we now select from No. 6 a male 
which we have to mate with a female 
from No. 4, and produce group 9, which 
is thirteen-sixteenths the blood of the 
original dam No. i and three-sixteenths 
the blood of the original sire. Again, 
we select a male from No. 9 and a female 
of the new strain No. ii and produce 
group 14, which becomes twenty-one 
thirty-seconds of tlie blood of the original 
dam, thus preserving her strain of blood. 
A male from No. 13, which is thirteen- 
sixteenths of the blood of the original 
sire No. 2, mated to females from No. 10, 
which is five-sixteenths the blood of the 
original sire No. 2, gives group 17, which 
is nine-sixteenths the blood of the said 
sire. While in No. 16 we have the new 
strain, and in No. 18 the strain of our 
original sire No. 2, we have three distinct 
strains, and by this system we can go on 
breeding for all time to come. 

IN-BRCEOINQ. A point that is much 

debated by practical poultry-keepers is 
whether it is wise to employ related birds 
in the breeding pen. Some tell us that 
it IS a foolish p)olicy to pursue, while 
others declare there is no danger in the 
plan and that finer chickens are produced 


thereby. If in-breeding is carried out 
by a fully experienced person no harm 
ensues, but it is absolutely fatal to 
success if it is done in a careless or indis- 
criminate manner. It should never be 
forgotten, however, that one injudicious 
mating may spoil the careful breeding 
and selection of many years. We want 
to point out the effects of careless in- 
breeding, and the dangers that must be 
faced by everyone when they are using 
related birds. It is sometimes found 
necessary to use related stock birds, and, 
whether the poultry-keeper likes it or not 
he is bound by circumstances to do so. 
Say, for instance, a man is introducing a 
new breed -a very lucrative branch, if 
successful, but one that entails years of 
hard work. He will probably be forced 
to use, perhaps, full brothers and sisters 
in the breeding pen. The same is true 
in establishing a new colour, or in intro- 
ducing a new variety of an existing 
breed ; whether he wishes to in-breed or 
not, he has no other alternative. 

One of the most serious effects of 
consanguinity is the liability of the hens 
to produce infertile eggs, and particularly 
is this the case early in the season, when 
eggs are scarce, and consequently, 
extremely valuable. Even though the 
eggs are not actually sterile, it often 
happens that the germs are so weak that 
they die during the early stages of incuba- 
tion, or else the chickens, when hatched, 
are delicate and sickly. If should be a 
rule among all poultrymen to introduce 
fresh blood into the yard every year ; 
but at the same time it is necessary to 
see that this is not carelessly done, as 
much injury to the strain may be caused 
in this manner. Say, for example, one 
had been building up a laying strain for 
many years past, and had attained a 
good average ; if a male bird were 
purchased to go with these hens, irrespec- 
tive of its qualities, and from a breeder, 
perhaps, who had not made a speciality 
of the number of eggs produced, then 
serious harm might be done to the pen. 





It is, of course, a fact that the male bird 
influences more the outward character- 
istics, the hen the inward ; but, at the 
same time, the cock does to a certain 
extent influence the economic qualities. 
Therefore, in obtaining a fresh stock-bird, 
care has to be taken to find out that it 
comes from a strain that is strong in 
utility characteristics. As already indi- 
cated, apart from the fact that in-breeding 
causes many of the eggs to be infertile, 
it also results in making the chickens 
delicate and difficult to rear. Especially 
is this the case when the conditions are 
at all unfavourable. In very cold or 
exposed situations, on heavy clay soil, 
or in a damp, low-lying position, the 
successful rearing of chickens from related 
parents becomes well nigh impossible. 
Many times we have come across cases 
in which the young stock were dying off 
qui('kly for no apparent reason. The 
feeding and housing were quite satis- 
factory, and all the many satisfactory 
details of rearing were faithfully carried 
out ; and yet, nothwithstanding all this, 
the chickens practically refused to live. 
Upon careful inquiry being made, the 
exciting cause of the trouble was found 
to be consanguinity. In-breeding also 
has the effect of making the offspring 
more liable to disease, as it weakens the 
constitution and impairs the health. 
In-bred chickens grow slower, and ulti- 
mately attain a considerably smaller size, 
than they would had the parents been 
quite unrelated. When one is building 
up a laying strain it is very important 
indeed to use only unrelated birds, for 
there are few things that sooner spoil 
the productiveness of a flock than con- 
tinual in-breeding. Fanciers — and these 

are the men who mostly run the dangers 
of in-breeding — do not, as a general rule, 
mind very much if they spoil to some 
extent the productiveness of their hens. 
Of course, they do not try to do so, for 
the fewer eggs they procure, the less 
profit or greater loss they make ; but it 
is not a matter of such great importance 


as it is to the utilitarian who depends 
entirely upon his supply of eggs. It is 
not always easy, when one has several 
pens of the same variety, to keep the 
chickens apart, but if they are to be used 
for breeding purposes or for selling in 
the autumn for stock, then they must be 
kept separate, otherwise pullets and 
cockerels from the same parents may be 
mated together. The best plan — and, 
in the long run, the simplest -is to ring 
the birds of different pens in such a manner 
that they can be immediately detected. 
Say, one has four pens of Buff Orpingtons, 
and it is necessary to know which chickens 
are from which parents ; those from No. i 
pen would be ringed on the left leg, those 
from No. 2 on the right, those from No. 3 
on both legs, and those from No. 4 on 
neither. In such manner the chickens 
from a large number of pens can be kept 
quite distinct. 

OUT-BREEDINQ. The great reputa- 
tion that England possesses as a breeder 
of the finest stock in the world, including 
all classes of animals and birds, is largely 
due to the fact that we pride ourselves 
upon maintaining the different breeds 
quite pure. In many other lands tlie 
same attention is not devoted to the 
maintenance of the stock in a pure state, 
and they are allowed to breed indiscrimi- 
nately with one another. While this 
retention of our stock in a pure state is 
an excellent feature it has a very decided 
danger, namely, that the refinement of 
race may be carried to an extreme. 
There are several breeds of poultry, to 
take only one class of stock, that have 
been greatly enfeebled by too fine breeding 
or perhaps breeding for some special 
features. We are not condemning pure- 
bred stock, for we fully realize its vast 
importance, but we would merely utter 
a word of warning, as it must not be 
carried to too great an extreme. Not 
only does too fine breeding result in the 
enfeeblement of the frame and constitu- 
tion, but the economic qualities are greatly 
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impaired. We may take, for example, 
8u^ breeds as the Bralima, the White- 
Faced Spanish, or the Cochin, which are 
to-day practically valueless to the utili- 
tarian. It is found that when too much 
attention is devoted to the external 
characteristics, when in-breeding is 
practised to too great an extent, or when 
the birds are too finely bred, the economic 
qualities arc greatly impaired. It is for 
this reason that the new breeds, so many 
of which have been introduced during 
the last few years, are to be so greatly 
welcomed, for in the formation of a new 
breed several different varieties have to 
be intermingled, which has an excellent 
effect upon the health and stamina of 
the offspring. The majority of the 
present-day breeds of poultry owe some 
part of their characteristics to alien 
blood, and particularly serviceable in 
this direction is the introduction of yellow 
blood -birds possessing yellow flesh and 
legs. Birds of this description are 
usually the hardiest of any, and crossed 
with another breed produce strong and 
healthy chickens. 

By means of what is termed out- 
breeding, a great deal can be done in the 
way of retaining the hardiness and vitality 
of a breed. It is commonly supposed, 
and we think it is a correct supposition, 
that the Dorking breed — one of the 
oldest there is — had some alien blood 
introduced therein, and there is little 
doubt that had the cross not taken place 
the breed would have degenerated. For 
a few years after the introduction of the 
alien blood there were some injurious 
effects noticeable, particularly in the 
colour of the plumage, the increase of 
bone, and lack of pure whiteness in the 
legs. Another interesting cas#' is that 
of the Pekin duck in America. A few 
years ago a dash of Aylesbury blood was 
mtroduoed in order to give it the rapid 
giwwth that is so distinguishing a feature 
of the Aylesbury. This has had a most 
excellent effect, and we find that as a 
consequence the America Pekin develops 


more rapidly than the Ka^li^ type. The 
infusion of alien blood has to be done very 
carefully indeed, otherwise the whole 
draracter of the race may be changed. 
Such crosses, too, must be done very 
seldom, certainly not more often than once 
in about twenty-five years. Discussmg 
this question, Mr. Edward Brown tdls of 
an extremely interesting case that came 
under his own notice some years ago. 
He says : It is evident that out-crossing 
must be carried out very carefully indeed 
in order that its injurious effects may be 
minimized, and birds of what may be 
termed a sympathetic nature should 
always be employed. Such crossing is 
not necessary for exhibition purposes, 
because in that case it is often true that 
the greater the refinement the more 
perfect the external characters. What 
is meant by a sympathetic nature is 
indicated in the following example : About 
twenty j’ears ago there was introduced 
into the Brown Leghorn a touch of Black 
Red Game blood with the object of 
increasing the brilliancy of the plumage. 
The result desired was achieved, but at 
the expense of size, of fecundity, and of 
the typical characteristics of the race. 
The effects of this cross are yet seen, 
and the Brown Leghorn of to-day is 
different from those met with twenty-five 
years ago. With the sole exception of 
colour, every quality was antagonistic. 
Leghorns are soft feathered, whilst Game 
arc hard in pliunage ; Leghorns are good 
layers. Game only moderate in that 
respect ; Leghorns are poor table fowl. 
Game are good in flesh properties ; 
Leghorns are round in body and shortish 
in the leg. Game are upright and long in 
leg. Thus everything was sacrificed to 
colour, in itself an artificial point. For 
a time we had brilliant-coloured Brown 
Leghorns, but little better in size than 
Bantams, and showing hardly anything 
of the Italian t3q>e. It is out-crosses 
of this kind that are to be deprecated. 
Recently there has been a good deal of 
crossing between the Bladt Minorca and 
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ths Black but here we have 

two breeds which are largely in S3rmpathy, 
and if a touch ol f nesh blood were necessary 
to maintain the vigour of the Minorca, 
the Black Hamburgh was the most 
suitable breed for the purpose, offering 
the line of least resistance. 

CROM-BRecDiNO. Cross- breeding 

is quite distinct from out-breeding, as in 
this case the idea is to mate together two 
birds of different breeds, in order to 
combine, if possible, the good qualities 
of both. To the fancier, of course, only 
pure-bred fowls possess any value what- 
ever. To him cross-bred birds or 
mongrels are of no account ; as he intends 
to breed his fowls to altogether a different 
standard from that of the utility man ; 
a bird that is not perfectly true to t5q)e 
is merely occupying space, consuming 
food, and involving a certain amount of 
labour from which he can expect no 
return. To the farmer or the purely 
utilitarian poultry-keeper, however, it is 
the economic qualities and not the out- 
ward characteristics that appeal, and it 
does not matter to him whether the bird 
possesses every show point wrong so long 
as it is a good stock-getter, a good layer, 
or has fine-quality flesh and a good breast 
development. If, therefore, a cross-bred 
is likely to prove of more service in one 
of these directions the probability is that 
it will have the preference over a true-to- 
type bird. It is necessary in this 
connection to draw, at the very outset, 
a distinct line between cross-breeds and 
mongrels, as the two are totally different. 
A mongrel, which should on no account 
have a place in any farmer’s poultry 
yard, is a bird that contains the blood 
of innumerable varieties in its veins, 
no particular object having been aimed 
at in selecting the parents. A cross-bred 
on the other hand, is one that contains 
the blood of two distinct varieties, but 
where the breeder has had a special aim 
in view, and where care and attention 
have been bestowed upon the selection of 


its ancestors. For some purposes, and 
in some localities, cross-bted fouds are 
to be recommended, while there are many 
cases in which pure-breeds possess the 
advantage. Very briefly stated, the 
advantages of crossing are that it is 
possible to minimise defects of an other- 
wise useful variety ; that it is possible 
to combine in one bird the good qualities 
of two breeds, and that the chickens are 
hardier and better able to withstand 
rough treatment. The advantages of 
using pure stock are that the breeder 
knows more or less exactly what his 
chickens will be like ; that pure-bred 
fowls always possess a much greater 
selling value ; that the time his chickens 
will take to reach maturity can be more 
nearly calculated ; that there is alwa)^ 
a chance of breeding a particularly fine 
specimen, worth a good deal of money ; 
and, lastly, where eggs, day-old chickens 
or stock birds are the main business, it 
is undoubtedly more profitable to keep 
purc-bred breeding stock, as these cost 
no more to house and feed, and their 
offspring fetch much better prices. One 
of the most important points to bear in 
mind when crossing is that it is next to 
useless to cross breeds possessing similar 
characteristics. The only advantage 
of so doing is that the offspring are more 
likely to be hardy and vigorous, for, as 
we have already mentioned, one of the 
effects of mating different varieties i< 
that the chickens produced therefrom 
are extremely hardy. It is of little use, 
for. instance, mating White Leghorns 
with Black Minorcas, for both breeds 
possess identically the same economic 
qualities. 

LAYING STRAINS. Fifty or more 

years ago, when the utility qualities of 
poultry were the only features for which 
they were valued and selected, it is 
probable that greater prolificacy was 
exhibited by the average nondescript 
farmyard hen than has been the case of 
recent years. With the advent of shows 
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and the remunerative prices forthcoming 
lor eggs and chickens from prize birds, 
numters of breeders concentrated their 
endeavours on the production of birds 
with peculiarities of feather and totally 
ignored all useful qualities. Pure-bred 
cocks from exhibition strains became 
distributed over the country under- the 
mistaken idea that they would improve 
existing stocks, with the result that in 
the course of time an appreciable diminu- 
tion in the supply of new-laid eggs was 
apparent to the householder. With a 
better knowledge of the influences of 
heredity on egg production efforts are 
now being made to re-establish utility 
strains, and one of Ihe first advances 
made is a more general recognition that 
prize birds and utility birds are absolutely 
distinct and must be kej)t as carefully 
apart as two distinct breeds. 

In founding a laying strain no feature 
but prolificacy must be taken into con- 
sideration. The capacity for egg produc- 
tion is hereditary, like every other 
characteristic, and by using trap nests, 
keeping a close record of the produce of 
each hen — the number of eggs laid in the 
year, the age at which she commences 
laying, the months m wlr.ch she lays, 
etc. — and then keeping for a future 
season only the progeny of those indi- 
viduals with the best record, an 
improvement in a strain is quickly made. 

it is believed that the average hen 
starts life with a capital, so to sjieak, of 
some five or six hundred germs in her 
ovary. Normally these would enable 
her to be productive for the greater part 
of her natural life- -ten or more years — 
but as forty or fifty eggs laid m the spring 
annually by a hen will not pay for her 
keep, the object of all improvers is to 
get the greatest number of eggs in the 
shortest possible time even at the sacrifice 
of future fertility. Success lias been 
met with so far as to double the number 
of eggs laid annually by average hens, 
but there is undoubtedly room for much 
further improvement. No authenticated 


case of a stock of hens laying 300 eggs 
each in a year is on record, and it is only 
exceptionally that as many as 300 is 
produced by one individual in her first 
two seasons. Obviously, in the nature 
of things, increased productiveness in 
early life means comparative sterility 
later, and as every year sees her pro- 
ductiveness lessen it is seldom profitable 
to keep a hen over her second laying 
season. The chief points to select for in 
a laying strain are (i) early maturity ; 
(2) egg laying in winter ; (3) number of 
eggs laid during the first year ; (4) size 
of egg. (i) Under normal conditions a 
fowl would not commence egg production 
until she is a year old or thereabouts. 
In these days one hears occasionally of 
pullets which have begun to lay when 
under six months old, and the object of 
every breeder is to get together a flock 
which can be relied upon to be in full 
lay wlien between six and seven months 
old. It is a matter chiefly of heredity, 
and there is no reason why, by careful 
selection for two or three generations 
this consummation should not be arrived 
at. In unselected stocks birds are often 
eight or ten months or even older before 
they lay their first egg. (2) It is natural 
for a fowl to lay in the spring of the year, 
but by hatching betimes and selecting 
for early productiveness it is possible to 
have pullets in lay in the autumn, when 
older birds are in moult. If they begin 
to lay before the first frosts they will 
usually go on through the winter ; but 
frost will often defer a commencement. 
As the value of autumn eggs is quite 
double that of those laid in the spring, 
winter laying is obviously an important 
factor in the profitableness or otherwise 
of poultry. It may be added that loose- 
feathered breeds, like the old-fashioned 
Langshan, are naturally better winter 
layers than any of the small tight- 
feathered Mediterranean breeds. (3) As 
already stated few flocks can average 
more than ninety to one hundred eggs 
per hen per annum. The ultimate 
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object in a laying strain should be to 
treble this the first year, or to get 400 
per bird in the first two seasons. 
(4) Certain strains of Hamburghs used 
some years ago to show a remarkable 
egg record, but their eggs were so small 
that they realized less than the market 
price. Size of egg is a point which must 
be carefully selected for and no egg 
which weighs less than two ounces should 
be used for hatching. 

It must be understood that* egg laying 
capacity is not a matter of breed. It 
is solely a matter of selection for this one 
quality and may be developed or reduced 
in any variety. In selecting for feather 
only, as in show strains, the reproductive 
qualities are usually ignored, hence the 
notorious deficiencies in this respect 
apparent in many prize strains. Mongrels 
or cross-breds, specially bred and selected 
for their egg-laying powers, may be as 
prolific as the purest ol breeds. It 
should be added that it is necessary to 
exercise as careful selection in the choice 
of the cock as it is of the hens. The 
bird used must be the progeny of a hen 
with a great record, as one cross with a 
male which comes from a strain of 
indifferent layers will appreciably lower 
the average of future generations 

As to what has been done of late by 
laying strains in egg-laying competitions 
the best records so far are those obtained 
as the result of a two-years’ trial concluded 
in Australia in 1908. The winning pen 
of six birds were Langshans, bred from 
birds imported direct from China, which 
laid 1,481 eggs the first year, 1,006 the 
second ; total 2,487. The second pen 
were Black Orpingtons, with a record of 
1,247 + 1,054; total 2,301. The third 
pen were White Leghorns, with a record 
of 1.437 + 841 ; total 2,278, In the first 
year no less than fifty-seven pens produced 
over 1,000 eggs ; in the second year, 
of the forty pens retained for further 
experiment only two reached a total of 
1,000 eggs A favourable climate, no 
doubt, had some influence upon the 


remarkable prolificacy of these birds, and 
when we return to the results of a year’s 
trial under the auspices of the Utility 
Poultry Club, concluded in England in 
1908, a much poorer return is evident. 
The winning pens were all White Wyan- 
dottes, the first three producing 994, 
991 and 946 eggs respectively. Two 
White Wyandottes and three Buff 
Plymouth Rocks laid over 200 eggs, the 
former laying 213 and 201, the latter 216, 
206 and 203 respectively. In these 
competitions the value of the eggs (time 
when they were laid) and their size were 
rightly taken into consideration in the 
final scoring. 

AQE AND EQQ PRODUCTION. The 

approximate age at which a pullet will 
commence the production of eggs may be 
broadly stated to be six months, but 
this is subject to variations of breed and 
strain, so that whilst some can scarcely 
be prevented when th(‘y are no more 
than five months old, others require a 
great deal of encouragement to induce 
a start at seven months or older. It 
must not, however, be concluded that a 
pullet must of necessity begin to lay at 
any given age, because although ag(‘ is 
an important factor it is dominated to 
a very considerable extent by the period 
at which the fowl is hatched, and other 
considerations, such cis the method of 
feeding, housing and so forth. The 
hatching date may make a difference of 
several months in the commeiKcment of 
})roduction, and altliough an early hatched 
bird of a quick maturing variety may 
begin to lay at the normal period, it 
frequently happens that the production 
is of strictly limited duration, being 
hindered by moulting at an undesirable 
period ; just as, on the other hand, a 
delay in hatching may necessitate the 
feeding of the pullet until the following 
spring, before she attains a profitable 
productive condition. In either case, 
the additional feeding involved during an 
unproductive season is hardly recovered 
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by the subsequent egg yield. Speaking 
generally, it may be said that February 
pullets run the risk of an autumn moult ; 
that March is a more natural hatching 
period, especially for heavy breeds ; that 
April is the most normal for light 
varieties ; and that May-hatched pullets 
will seldom lay the same year, except 
in the case of very quick growers, whikt 
those of later hatching will probably not 
commence until nine or more months old. 
A suitable arrangement of laying stock 
would include pullets hatched in March 
of the current year, hens hatched in 
March of the year before, and hens 
hatched in the same month of a year 
earlier still ; the latter being disposed of 
in the autumn directly they show signs 
of going into moult, and the stock renewed 
every year from the March-hatched birds. 

This brings us to the second point, 
relative to the profitable age of a fowl, 
and it will be seen from the foregoing 
that this period terminates at the age 
of about two and a-half years, provided 
the hatching date, and consequently the 
commencement of production, has been 
correct. Regarding a hen merely as an 
egg producer, it is unprofitable to keep 
her after her third autumn, although 
there may be other reasons making it 
advisable to do so ; one of which would 
be exhibitional considerations, of which 
the owner is the best judge. From the 
point of view of numbers the egg producer 
finds as a rule that the pullet is more 
prolific than the hen, and that the first 
year hen is more profitable than one in 
the second year ; whilst beyond that 
the profit is lost in a steadily decreasing 
5deld. Some breeders are so confident 
of the all-round superiority of the pullet, 
as the maker of the highest profitable 
percentage that they annually renew 
their stock of layers, affirming that the 
higher percentage yielded by the younger 
fowls more than compensates for the loss 
sustained in substitution, and that for 
egg producing purposes alone, one pullet 
is worth two hens. On the other hand. 


there is an almost inevitable disadvantage 
as regards the sise of the ^gs, and it does 
not suit every purpose to produce two 
small eggs instead (rf one large one ; and 
it must be remembered also that there is 
no uniformity as regards the comparative 
yield during the first and second season,- 
although it may be accepted as an 
established fact, that the largest pro- 
portion of the total yield is produced 
during the first two years. Such an 
authority as Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier 
has stated that “ it is much better 
to get rid of hens at the end of their 
second season of laying than to keep 
them. The s)^tem is exhausted by the 
great drain upon it which has taken 
place during the two seasons, and cannot 
possibly keep up an equal number during 
the third and fourth.” 

The reliability and practical utility 
of estimates of cost of production and 
probable profit must, however, always 
be more or less questionable, as an 
unavoidable consequence of the many and 
widely differing influencing factors ; 
nevertheless, it is fairly safe to state as 
a general proposition that in average 
circumstances birds hatched at a suitable 
period may be profitably kept, as mere 
egg producers, during three laying seasons 
but that as a rule they become improfitable 
from the time they go into moult in their 
third autumn. The whole question must, 
however, be considered in its individual 
aspect in relation to strain (see Laying- 
Strains), because, as has been proved by 
the use of recording nests, there are some 
fowls that never at any period of their 
lives produce enough eggs to pay for 
their food ; and on the other hand, there 
are others with a sufficiently high yield 
to much more than justify their profitable- 
ness on the three years’ basis. 

FOR CHICKEN PRODUCTION. It is 

well known that the breeding of chickens 
for market is a papng business when 
carried out on proper lines, but too often 
a poor class of fowl is used for the purpose. 
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oi the worat description are 
kept in some yards for the breeding of 
chickens, which must entail loss to those 
who rear them and a disappointment to 
those who buy them in the market. To 
avoid this, care and judgment must be 
used in sdecting the right class of fowl 
lor the purpose. Then methods suitable 
for the work in hand must be applied. 
There are certain times of the year when 
it will not. pay to rear chickens for the 
market ; again, there are times when 
the demand is much greater than the 
supply, and, therefore, the aim of the 
chicken producer must be to get his 
birds hatched out and reared in time to 
put on the market when they are really 
wanted by the public. 

It is useless for anyone to take up this 
part of poultry-keeping if they have 
insufficient space, for, to grow chickens 
quickly, they must have ample range, 
and the land must be sweet and frc^. 
So it is necessary for the poultry-keeper 
to have land enough to allow some part 
of it always being free, whereby frequent 
change may be given. Pure-breeds or first- 
crosses may be used. There are several 
to choose from, some being more adapted 
than others. But the great secret of 
really good chickens is quick growth, and 
to get this many points have to be 
considered. Slow-growing chickens will 
cost more for food than they will realize 
on the market when finished, and are 
never so nice for eating when killed for 
private use. It is imperative to have a 
flock of stock birds which are known to 
be quick, hardy growers. Stamina is 
one great point, the young chicks often 
having to be reared in the worst months 
of the year. Taking the pure-breeds first, 
Sussex, undoubtedly, take the lead — 
•either of the three varieties, light, red or 
spreckled ; there is not much to choose 
between them. The lights, perhaps, are 
rather the fastest growers ; they mature 
quickly. 

Bufi Orpingtons may be taken next. 
These generally feather well, but do not 


put on weight so fast as the Sussex. 
They have, however, nice white fleii, 
and the texture is fine and good. This 
fineness of flesh is another point which 
must not be overlooked when one intends 
to breed chickens for the market, for 
better prices will be made if the birds are 
of good skin and look well when killed. 
A coarse-skinned chicken never fetches 
a high price on the market ; neither will 
it ever be awarded a prize at a table 
poultry show. 

The Faverolles is a very useful bird for 
chicken production, owing to its great 
hardiness ; but the drawback to the 
breed is coarseness of flesh. It is seldom 
fine grained. 

The Plymouth Rock is a quick, hardy 
grower, and if it could be bred with white 
legs would be very useful for the purpose ; 
but having a yellow leg it goes against it 
as a first-class chicken producer, although 
it attains a great weight. 

Dorking is an excellent breed, but not 
suitable on every soil. The flesh of this 
bird is very fine and white in colour. It 
carries a large long breast, perhaps one 
of the finest of breast flesh. The 
chickens are not easy to rear early in 
the season. 

Indian (lame. Here again we get a 
yellow leg and flesh, yet very fine flesh 
on the breast. The Indian Game is 
slow of growth, taking much longer to 
come to maturity than some of the other 
pure-breeds mentioned. 

Old English Game is a good table bird, 
but of late years we find them much 
smaller than formerly, and this is much 
against them as utility fowls. The 
quality of the flesh is excellent, the 
flavour being very fine. The chickens 
are hardy and on most soils easy to rear. 

Houdan is not large enough for general 
purpose, but has white flesh of good 
texture and fine in flavour. It is not 
suitable for winter rearing and will not 
stand a wet soil. There are several good 
crosses which may be made from some 
of the pure breeds previously mentioned. 
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and in breeding chickens these crosses 
are most valuable. 

Orpington-Game. Here we get a bird 
which is hardy, free of growth, and 
carries fine flesh. The Game being 
introduced with the Orpington retards 
size somewhat, but much improves the 
quality of the flesh. They are ready for 
immediate use without any artificial 
feeding. The chickens are hardy and 
easy to rear. 

Sussex-Game. The chickens do not 
grow so fast as when pvire Sns.sex, but 
there is an increase of breast flesh, and 
when crossed, using a Sussex cock with 
Game hens, will produce mostly all white 
leg and white fleshed chickens. 

Dorking-Game. Here we have a fine 
cross well known as one of the finest of 
table chickens ; not very fast of growth, 
but getting great weight when matured. 
The flesh is white and of good flavour, 
being excellent in texture. 

USEFUL CROSSES. Cross-breeding 

is frequently resorted to in egg produc- 
tion with the object of increasing pro- 
lificacy, securing greater size in the 
eggs, and producing a tinted shell 
— although in some instances the first 
two objects are attained with some 
loss in the depth of colour. Relative to 
the colour consideration, in crossing breeds 
one of which produces white eggs and 
the other brown, it is the general rule to 
depend upon the female side for the 
preservation of the tinted shell, the male 
representing the layers of white-shelled 
eggs. For a suitable combination of 
colour and prolificacy the following crosses 
are generally suitable : Leghom-Lang- 
shan, or Minorca-Langshan. Others 
very frequently used being : Leghorn- 
Buff Orpington ; Minorca-Buff Orpington; 
Ancona-Buff Orpington, or Leghom- 
Plymouth Rock. 

For the production of table chickens, 
especially to secure increased size and 
additional hardiness in the progeny, usual 
crosses are between the following breeds : 


Indian Game-Dorking ; Indian Game-Buff 
Orpington ; Dorking-Faverolles ; Wyan- 
dotte-Dorking ; Indian Game-Sussex ; 
Wyandotfe-Buff Orpington ; Plymouth 
Rock-Dorking, or Plymouth Rock- 
Leghorn. 

In breeding for ducklings the Pekin 
may be crossed with the Aylesbury, when 
the latter has been allowed to deteriorate, 
and the Aylesbury may be crossed direct 
with the Indian Runner or with Aylesbury- 
Indian Runner ducks for the purpose of 
increasing prolificacy in early production. 
Breeders, ni £p«t1ing<t for marketable pur- 
po.ses genera^ prefer to cross the Toulouse 
and Embden breeds, rather than breed 
from either in a pure state. 

In the selection of individuals for 
crossing for egg production, the strain 
from which the birds are derived is of 
greater importance than breed — the latter 
being chiefly of importance eis indicating 
general characteristics, such as the size 
of the eggs and the colour of the shell 
produced by the average of the breed. 
In selecting for table qualities, whilst the 
breeds selected for crossing must also 
necessarily bear evidence of their general 
suitability and carry some reputation for 
the required characters, the individuals 
must primarily be chosen for their shape 
and size, preference being given to those 
with a good breast development, and 
length, breadth and straightnes of back. 
Whilst it may be allowable to use, for 
such strictly useful purposes, birds that 
are defective in the markings and other 
ornamental requirements of their exhibi- 
tional standards, those that are defective 
or deformed in any such way as crooked- 
ness of the breast bone, lameness, or so 
forth, must be rigidly rejected. Although 
mongrels may be admitted to possess dl 
the possibilities of pure breeds and 
first-crosses, as regards e^ production, 
the breeding of mongrels for table produc- 
tion is quite undesirable. For that 
purpose, when crosses are used, the 
breeding must be restricted to first- 
crosses, either renewing the stock each 
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year or mating a male of the two original 
breeds alternately year after year, the 
latter method being the easier, but the less 
satisfactory inasmuch as the balance 
is not evenly maintained. 

FOR EXHIBITION. The art of breed- 
ing can only be learned by experience, 
for though many people possess the 
instinctive faculty, it can only be 
applied successfully when tliere is sound 
practical knowledge to back it up. 
One of the fascinations of breeding for 
exhibition is its uncertainty, and, there- 
fore, although there are certain principles 
which underlie the whole matter and 
need to be thorouglily understood, it is 
quite impossible to lay down general 
rules regarding the all-important details, 
since every case has to be considered on 
its merits. Supposing that a fancier 
came to us for advice regarding the 
mating of his stock, we should first of all 
enquire of their pedigree, since to know 
how birds are bred is one of the secrets 
in the art of breeding. Tliat is the first 
principle, for upon the way that birds are 
bred depends their future mating. The 
second princij)le is to stick to the one 
strain, which, in other words, is 
in-breeding. 

This in-breeding is the bete noir of many 
poultry-keepers, because, whatever one 
may say, it must inevitably lead to 
degeneracy, and unless one is (‘arcful it 
may lead there very quickly. But, on 
the other hand, it may be seen that there 
are many exhibition strains which have 
been in-bred for a number of years, and 
in which the hens arc good layers, the 
chickens sturdy and quick growers, and 
the stock large and vigorous. The 
wonder is how all this is maintained year 
after year whilst in-breeding is persisted 
in, and it is just one branch of the art of 
breeding, for it will invariably be found 
that it is the careless in-breeder whose 
stock becomes degenerate. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to remember in this 
connection that if we breed from a bird 


with any physical defect, in-breeding will 
perpetuate that defect and possibly ruin 
the strain. That is why clever breeders 
who look far ahead make such a strong 
feature of rigour and gcmeral health in 
their breeders. 

But it is useless attempting to breed 
for exhibition unless the principle of 
in-breeding is adopted, for this reason ; 
Exhibition points are elusive, and when 
they are obtained the only way to fix 
them and make them permanent charac- 
teristics is to breed closely. Until tlie 
desired points have been secured there is 
no advantage in in-breeding, and judicious 
crosses are more likc^ly to produce tlie 
results required. Supposing, for instance, 
that we are starting with a new variety 
to perfect some charac'teristics. J udicious 
crosses may help us to the points required, 
but as soon as we arrive within sight of 
those points we must cease (Tossing, or 
we may lose them again, and endeavour 
to fix them by breeding ('l()S(*ly among 
the birds that possess them. In many 
of the best ('.xhibition strains tlu* intro- 
duction of unrelated blood of the same 
breed would cause havoc and reversion 
to old defects. All the work of many 
years would be undone by tliat one 
season’s breeding, and that is why many 
people who commence by purchasing 
expensive stock fail in breeding, b(»cause 
they do not recognise the imjiortance of 
the j)rinci])le of in-breeding, anci, thendore, 
do not take sufficient ( are to ensure a 
proper mating. 

Wc have already stated that it is 
necessary to know how sto(‘k are bned, 
and that is part of tluj great jirinciple 
of pedigree breeding. Without knowing 
how stock are bred one cannot breed to 
pi^digree, wiiich is the most certain nndhod 
of perpetuating any given characteristics. 
When we know just how a bird is bred, 
and all detail (‘oncerning its parentage, 
we are in a go<jd position to form an idea 
what it will breed in turn, and how it 
should be mated. Consequently we 
must keep an accurate record of tlie 
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parentage of each chicken we breed, so 
that at the end of the season, when the 
results are to be seen, we have a key to 
the whole proceedings and a reliable 
guide to future operations. This entails 
much care and labour, but the following 
plan will be found to achieve the desired 
result. Each bird in the breeding pen 
should wear a numbered ring. We will 
suppose that we have si.x hens numbered 
1 to 6, and that we use three corks during 
the breeding season, changing them every 
month, which is a good plan when, as in 
many cases, matings are uncertain, since 
it gives more opportunities of happening 
upon the correct mating. These cocks 
we mark A, B and C. By means of 
trap nests there is no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the eggs laid by each hen, and 
these are marked Ai, A 2 or A6, as the 
case may be, showing the parents on 
either side. At hatching time it is 
advisable to have all the eggs of one hen 
in one nest, otherwise it is difficult to 
mark the chickens correctly, though in 
incubators partitions can be set up in 
the trays to prevent the birds mixing. 
In any case as the chickens hatch they 
should be marked to correspond with the 
figures on the eggs, and the simplest plan 
is to use small india-rubber rings of various 
colours (each colour to denote a particular 
number,) which rings must be replaced 
in a few weeks by metal rings bearing 
numbers. The numbers are then 
entered up in a book, and at the end of 
the season we have but to examine the 
ring on a bird’s leg and look up the 
number in the book to find out which are 
its parents. We may add that attention 
must be paid to the rings, and very often 
it is necessary to substitute larger ones 
as the chickens grow. Then again, when 
we change the cock we must allow 
approximately three weeks to elapse 
before we credit the progeny to the new 
cock. 

There is another great principle that 
underlies the whole art of breeding, and 
that is commonly known as double- 


mating. This, in brief, is the mating of 
separate pens to prodoce cockerels and 
pidlets respectively, and it has been 
brought about by the keenness of modern 
competition. There are, it will be 
remembered, a number of breeds in 
which the males differ considerably from 
the females. Take the Partridge Cochin, 
for instance, in which the male has a bright 
coloured top and sound black breast, 
and the female clear black pencilling on 
a brown ground. Years ago breeders 
were content with the single mating, and 
produced exhibition specimens of both 
sexes from the same pen. But since 
that time the standard of show specimens 
has become higher, and breeders have 
discovered that by going to the expense 
and trouble of keeping separate pens to 
produce show birds of each sex they can 
more surely perfect the characteristics 
of the breed. Nor is it only in connection 
with breeds in which the sexes differ that 
double-mating has been adopted, for in 
many other varieties in which the cock 
and hen have the same colour and marking 
double-mating has been found to give 
improved results from the show point 
of view, though complicating the labour 
and creating some waste. For it must 
be remembered that among the progeny 
of a pen devoted to cockerel breeding 
only the males are likely to be of any use 
in the show p>en. The females have 
their value, of course, since they must be 
used again as cock-breeders ; but as far 
as exhibition purposes are concerned, 
they are so much waste produce. The 
same may be said of the cockerels in the 
pullet-breeding strains. 

In connection with double-mating, it 
is of the greatest importance that stock 
should actually belong to cockerel or 
pullet-breeding strains, as the case may 
be. In some cases an inferior exhibition 
cock may look like a pullet-breeder, 
or a poor specimen of an exhibition 
hen like a cock-breeder, but those 
birds would not breed good pullets or 
cockerels, as the case might be, because 
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the' Uoodi would not be ri^t. And in 
breeding the blood is everything. S<nne- 
times we have been w^t a good 
pnllet'breeder or cock>breeder of a par- 
ticular variety should look like, and we 
have endeavoured to explain the diarac- 
teristics that generally indicate a likely 
breeder, though we have been compeUed 
to add ^at aU this would not be sufficient 
unless the blood was right, since on many 
occasions we have known birds that did 
not look like good breeders to produce the 
best chickens, simply because in this 
case the blood was right. In any case, 
this points to the necessity of keeping 
cockerel and puUet-bree^g strains 
distinct, for if they were allowed to mix 
without proper precautions being taken 
to identify them, conftision and failure 
would resffit. 

Let us take the Partridge Cochin as an 
example, and show how the principle of 
double-mating is applied. If we were 
desirous of breeding cocks we should 
choose the most perfect male specimen 
we could obtain, and mate him with large 
shapely hens of a genuine cock strain. 
UnUke the exhibition hens they would 
have no distinct p>encilling, but would be 
of a dull brown colour, with lemon 
hackles and a broad black stripe down 
the centre, since the clearly striped hackle 
is one of the characteristics of the cock. 
Then, if we were breeding pullets, our 
pen would contain the most t3rpical 
exhibition females obtainable, with clear 
pencilling all over the body and duff. 
But the male to run with them would be 
a member of the same pullet-breeding 
strain, and would differ from the exhibi- 
tion cock, in that his breast, instead of 
being rich sheeny black, would be ticked 
all over with red, which would extend 
down the duff and leg feather, whilst his 
hackle, instead of being clearly and 
soundly striped, would probably show 
traces of penciling, denoting his pullet- 
bred origin. It will thus be seen 
that in breeding exhibition poultry 
like does not prepuce like, and if we 


were to mate the best cock and hen 
together we should merely breed rub- 
bish. We are compelled to adopt 
roimd-about measures, and though much 
extra labour is entailed, the end amply 
justides the means. But though we 
have quoted the Partridge Cochin as an 
example, it must be remembered that 
each breed has its own particular charac- 
teristics, and must be dealt with on its 
merits. In breeding black fowls with 
yellow legs, for instance, such as Black. 
Leghorns or Black Wyandottes, we use 
a cockerel that is light in undercolour 
and often white in tail (a bad farilt in a 
show bird) to produce good pullets, 
because in such a bird we get better leg 
colour and his light undercolour imparts 
a richer sheen to the plumage of the 
pullets, which will not necessarily be 
light in undercolour also. And in 
breeding Buff Orpingtons we use a dark- 
coloured cock to produce the best exhibi- 
tion pullets, because the tendency in 
this colour is for the progeny, especially 
pullets, to become lighter than the parents. 
Likewise in some of the large-combed 
breeds, like Minorcas, we breed the best 
headed pullets from a cockerel whose 
large, deeply serrated comb droops over 
in a way that spoils him for the show 
pen, and our best headed cockerels 
from hens whose combs are largely and 
firmly set, without the graceful fold that 
distinguishes the exhibition hen. These 
are some of the many ramifications of the 
double-mating principle, and will be 
sufficient to demonstrate its importance. 
There are still a few breeds, among which 
White Wyandottes and Black Orpingtons 
may be mentioned as noteworthy exam- 
ples, in which there has been fomid no 
necessity, up to the present, to depart 
from the principle of mating one pen to 
produce both sexes in perfection. 

Beyond this it would be impossible to 
amplify the question of breeding without 
taking each breed and sub-variety in 
turn and dealing with it on it.s merits, 
because the details vary in each, and 
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these details are all-important. But to 
the fancier who desires to learn the art of 
breeding we would recommend that he 
first of all makes himself acquainted with 
the great underlying principles, and then 
makes a close study of his own particular 
variety. By applying the general princi- 
ples to the special exigencies of the variety 
in hand he will be most likely to attain 
satisfactory results. We may add that 
the greatest breeders of our time have 
been specialists, who have devoted them- 
selves to one or two varieties and mastered 
them. The fancier who attempts to 
keep half-a-dozen or more exhibition 
varieties is generally a J ack-of -all-breeds 
and seldom becomes master of one. 

BREEDS — VARIATIONS AND 
CLASSIFICATION. There is no 
greater mystery in nature than the 
variations that occur between the breeds 
of poultry, to say nothing of the 
vast differences that occur even be- 
tween the varieties of the same breed. 
Two eggs are exactly similar in all 
respects, in colour, shape and size, 
and yet from the one there is produced 
a bird that is jet black, while from the 
other is hatched a (hicken containing 
all the colours of the rainbow in its 
plumage ; from one egg a c'ockerel is 
hatched, from the other a pullet ; from 
one egg a laying or non-sitting bird, from 
the other a general purpose or a table 
bird. Many have been the attempts to 
solve this wonderful mystery, but so far 
without success. In “ Races of Domestic 
Poultry,” Mr. Edward Brown, the author, 
makes some extremely interesting observa- 
tions in regard to this matter, and 
discusses the question at some length. 
In spite of the fact, he writes, that there 
is a constant tendency to variation in all 
poultry, increasingly so when domesti- 
cated, like produces like to a remarkable 
extent, and is the sheet-anchor of the 
breeder, otherwise he would never know 
what would be the result of his efforts. 
If he mates Dorkings, he obtains 


Dorkings. Rouen ducks produce him the 
same, and so on. There may be varia- 
tions in minor directions, capable of 
increase and perpetuation, but they are 
minor and most pronounced in merely 
artificial characters. Generally speaking, 
the progeny will resemble the parents, not 
only in type, but in character and quality. 
As we have already seen, variations and 
the evolution of breeds and varieties, 
inclusive of increased size and fecundity, 
are largely due to change of conditions. 
As Darwin has so well said “ Man has no 
power of altering the absolute conditions 
of life ; he cannot change the climate of 
any country ; he adds no new element 
to the soil ; but he can remove an animal 
or plant from one climate or soil to 
another, and give it food on which it did 

not subsist in its natural state 

He unintentionally exposes his animals 
and plants to various conditions of life, 
and variability supervenes, which he 
cannot even prevent or check.” That 
the tendency to variation is weakened 
where the fowls are bred under the same 
conditions for generations is within the 
observation of all breeders, as also is the 
further fact that fixity of type and of 
colour is greater in accordance with the 
length of time during which breeding has 
been conducted on the same lines. In 
that way we may find an explanation 
why certain types are so persistent. 
These have been bred for many genera- 
tions, and maintain their influence. We 
find this in men and in all classes of 
animals. Among some races of exhibition 
poultry it is often carried to such an 
extreme in the development of artificial 
points that everything is sacrificed to 
that end, and the virility of the breed 
almost destroyed. With all pure races 
there is a tendency to work out, to exhaust 
their vigour by general enfeeblement. 

Until within the last few years a hen 
was merely regarded by the vast majority 
of poultry-keepers as a hen, and no 
particular attention was paid to its special 
characteristics or economic qualities. 
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To-day, however, the importance of 
specialisation (and hence the need of 
knowing in what quality a bird excels) 
is more fully realized, and on all sides 
we see how great an improvement is 
taking place in this direction. In order 
to improve the quality of one's poultry 
it is essential to have a guide by which 
the selection of the breeding stock can 
be accurately made, and nothing must 
be left to chance. We know that certain 
breeds are more useful for one purpose 
than for another, and while, to a very 
limited extent, this proves of assistance 
it is by no means sufficient, because the 
important question of strain is one that 
has to be carefully considered, as it has 
so great a bearing upon the results 
achieved. It is extremely difficult to 
describe in so many words the exact 
meaning of the word strain, but perhaps 
an ^example will serve the purpose better 
than a definition can possibly do. Say, 
for instance, two men decide to commence 
poultry-keeping with a pen of Buff 
Orpingtons, and say further that both 
procure their birds from the same source. 
One man wants to specialize in winter 
egg production, and during a period of 
ten or a dozen years he systematically 
selects his breeders with this end in view ; 
he is quite unconcerned how the table quali- 
ties may be neglected ; all he cares about 
is to increase ths number and size of eggs. 
The second man, on the contrary, is 
anxious to improve their table character- 
istics, and he likewise for a similar period 
selects accordingly ; he is indifferent to 
the fact that his stock may be degenerating 
as layers ; all he cares about is to make 
the chickens good edible birds. At the 
end of ten or twelve years both men 
possess Buff Orpingtons, it is true, and 
anyone judging the qualities by rule, 
would imagine that both flocks combined 
the two essential features of table and 
laying, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
one flock would consist of admirable 
layers with poor table qualities, and the 
other of splendid marketing chickens with 


poor laying powers. While, therefore, 
the breed of a fowl denotes certain 
qualities, it cannot be taken as altogether 
conclusive. 

There are several methods of classifying 
fowls, of varying value to the poultry- 
keeper, but there is none so useful to the 
utilitarian as that by means of their 
economic qualities, as this denotes at 
once for what purpose the birds are most 
valuable. Dividing the breeds in this 
manner we get four main classes, namely : 
I The general purpose ; 2 the laying or 
non-sitting ; 3 the table ; and 4 the 

fancy. Of the other methods of classifica- 
tion perhaps the best is by the country 
of origin, as in this manner there is a 
certain amount of indication as to the 
breeds’ economic value. Under this 
system we have two chief types — the 
Asiatic and the Mediterranean. The 
former of these are large, heavily feathered 
birds ; they possess good quality flesh, 
and are fairly good winter layers, while 
they have large frames and heavy bone ; 
the latter type, on the other hand, differs 
very considerably in shape, appearance 
and ’ characteristics, being composed of 
small-bodied, active birds, carrying a 
large single comb, which are excellent 
layers and extremely poor on the table. 
The Asiatics produce, when hatched at 
the right time of the year, the bulk of 
their eggs during the winter, while the 
Mediterraneans are more spring and 
summer layers. The former are reliable 
sitters and mothers, while the latter 
rarely e\diice any desire to sit, and when 
they do, they are scarcely to be trusted, 
especially on valuable eggs. It is ex- 
tremely interesting to note that the 
reason fowls of the Mediterranean type 
are non-sitters, is through the influence 
of the Egyptian egg ovens, in which, 
for centuries past, eggs have been artifici- 
ally incubated. The hens having for 
generations been broken of their broodi- 
ness, the instinct of maternity has become 
suspended, which bears out one of the 
great laws of nature that the disuse of 
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any function tends to its deterioration. 
Another method of classif3dng poultry is by 
means of colour of plumage, in which case 
we have white birds, black birds, buff 
birds, etc., but as this serves no useful pur- 
pose so far as the utility poultry-keeper is 
concerned, we may dismiss it without 
comment. Then again, fowls are some- 
times classified according to the presence 
or absence of leg feathering, to the shape 
of the comb, and in many other ways ; 
but none of these are of any practical 
service. 

As already stated the most satisfactory 
method of classification is by means of 
the economic qualities, and this is the 
method by which we propose to class the 
leading varieties of domestic poultry. 
In the first place there are the general- 
purpose. The breeds coming under this 
heading are those that combine to a very 
large degree laying and table properties. 
They are better upon the table than the 
laying or non-sitting breeds, but do not 
produce as many eggs ; they are better 
layers than the table varieties, but are 
not so suitable for marketing. They 
may be said to be good in both qualities, 
but to excel in neither. As a rule they 
are the most useful class of fowl for 
farmers to keep, and a thing certainly 
much in their favour is that they are sudi 
excellent winter layers. The number 
of eggs produced does not equal that of 
the non-sitting breeds, but the eggs are 
laid at the time of the year that eggs are 
scarce, and consequently dear. In 
determining a bird’s value the actual 
number of eggs produced in a season is 
not so important a consideration as the 
time of year at which they are laid. It 
would pay better to have a hen that laid 
a bundled and twenty eggs during the 
winter months rather than one tliat laid 
say a hundred and eighty during the 
summqr. The general-purpose fowls lay 
tinted-#iiiled egga, and for some reason 
adoured^ye^iiave always a readier sale 
than the ^ti6. It is purely a question 
of fmcy, m % white one may be equally 


as rich as a tinted, but udiile rids is true,, 
it is a point wortli taking into considera- 
tion. The breeds bekmging to the 
geneial-purpose dass are 

Plymouth Rock. A breed of American 
introduction. A large-boned bird, with 
bright yellow legs, and an excellent layer. 
There are four varieties : Barred, White, 
Buff and Black. 

Wyandotte. Also an American breed. 
Has a rose comb, is large in body and a 
first-class layer, though the eggs are a 
trifle small. Eight varieties : Silver, 
Golden, White, Buff, Buff Laced, Par- 
tridge, Black and Silver Pencilled. 

Orpington. A very popular breed,, 
and deservedly so, espedally the Buff. 
A large-bodied bird with white legs. 
The best all-round breed there is at^^^the 
present time. A splendid winter layer. 
Four varieties : Buff, Black, White, and 
Spangled. 

Langshan. Two distinct types — the 
short dumpy and the long-legged exhibi- 
tion. The former would be selected for 
utility purposes. Lays the deepest 
tinted egg of any breed. Three varieties r 
Black, White and Blue. 

The laying or non-sitting breeds are 
those that lay the largest number of eggs, 
but they are comparatively poor winter 
layers. Their edible qualities are 
distinctly second-rate. The eggs pro- 
duced by this class are invariably white- 
shelled and, generally speaking, are large 
in size, the majority weighing more than 
two ounces. As is suggested by their 
name, the hens rarely go broody, and if 
they do evince a desire to sit they can 
seldom be trusted upon valuable eggs. 
The chief laying or non-sitting bre^ 
are as follows : — 

Minorca. Perhaps the best breed 
there is for egg production. Tablo 
qualities exceedingly poor. Two vari- 
eties : ]Kack and ^^ite. 

Leghorn. Also an excellent egg pro- 
ducer. Rather hardier than the A^orca, 
being able to thrive well almost an5nivhere. 
Eight varieties : White, Brown, Pile* 
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Oockwing, BuS, Black, Cuckoo and 
Jfottled. 

Hambuicg. Produces an enormous 
number of ^jgs, but very small. If 
•eggs were sold by weight, and not by 
number, one of the best breeds to keep. 
Five varieties : Black, Silver and Gold, 
Spangled and Silver and Gold Pencilled. 

Andalusian. Produces the largest egg 
laid by any breed. One variety, the 
Blue. 

Ancona. Excellent layer, but eggs 
-very poor in quality. Mottled plumage. 

^DCAP. Resembles somewhat the 
Gold Spangled Hamburg. Carries an 
•enormous comb, measuring sometimes 
4 in. by 3 in,, hence the name. Exceed- 
ingly hardy. Only one variety. 

Scotch Grey. Very hardy, and 
thrives well anywhere. One of the best 
•of the non-sitters for table purposes. 
Plumage black and white, 

Campine. The great egg-producing 
•breed of Belgium. An excellent layer, 
•and now thoroughly acclimatized to this 
-country. Two varieties : Gold and 
Silver. 

Houdan. a breed of French origin. 
Of the non-sitters the best upon the table. 
One variety only. 

The varieties belonging to the table 
class are those that are particularly noted 
for the excellence of their flesli and the 
small amoimt of offal, that are large in 
size, deep in body, and that carry a large 
proportion of meat on the best parts, ix., 
the breast and wings. As a general rule 
the chickens are rapid growers, and lend 
themselves very readily to fattening. 
They are generally pioor layers, though 
there are one or two notable exceptions. 
Few breeds of this class possess very 
robust constitutions or vigorous health, 
■and only rarely can they be reared 
successfully upon clay land or in a very 
cold, exposed situation. In order to 
participate in the highest prices it is 
.necessary for a table Wird to have white 
flesh, as there is a strong prejudice in 
■this country against flesh of any other 


description. This is merely a question 
of fashion, for there is no real reason why 
yellow flesh should not be equally as fine 
as white. The leading table breeds are 
as follows ; — 

Dorking. The best table breed there 
is. The birds are exceptionally massive 
and deep bodied, and carry a large amount 
of flesh upon the breast. There are five 
varieties : Dark, Silver Grey, White, 
Cuckoo and Red. 

Indian Game. Has an enormous 
breast development, and possesses flesh 
of a bright yellow, and is, therefore, of 
most use for crossing purposes. For 
producing table chickens to cross with a 
white-fleshed breed they are unrivalled. 
Only one variety. 

Sussex. A breed that has lately come 
greatly to the fore. Excellent for table 
purposes and a fair layer. Three varieties : 
Red, Light and Speckled. 

Favekolles. Of the table breeds, the 
best egg producer. The flesh is of a very 
fine quality and texture. Three varieties: 
The Salmon, Black and Light. Carries 
feathers on the legs — somewhat unusual 
on a table bird. 

Crevecceur. a French breed of a 
great size. One variety : Black. 

La Bresse. Also a French breed, one 
to whicli considerable attention is being 
paid. Has a huge breast development. 
Four varieties ; White, Black, Grey and 
Blue. 

La Fleche. a French breed, quite 
black in plumage, and of a huge size. 
Only one variety. 

The fancy class is the largest of all, as 
any breed, provided it is bred from the 
fancy standpoint, comes under this liead- 
ing. Besides the ordinary varieties all 
the Bantams and freak breeds are 
included, making the class the largest of 
all. A fancier is he who breeds and 
selects his birds for their outward charac- 
teristics — their plumage, shape, comb, 
wattles, etc., and so long as these points 
are correct the number of eggs produced, 
or their edible qualities, count for nought. 
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We cannot mention the breeds that come 
imder this heading, as every single variety 
more or less is included. 

There are certain signs that denote to 
some extent for what purpose a breed is 
most suited, but these are so few and 
generally somewhat unreliable that it is 
necessary for us to have some further 
and more certain means of arriving at a 
correct idea. We have this in what is 
termed “ lining ” a fowl. A law of nature 
that assists us very materially in this 
respect is that the use of any organ or 
part of the body tends to its increase, 
the disuse to its decrease. This is a law 
of which we see evidences every day, 
and which applies to all living things. 
The more a man uses any part of his body 
the larger and stronger it becomes ; one 
who is constantly doing manual labour 
increases the size and strength of his 
limbs. On the other hand, the le.ss a 
man uses any part of his body the weaker 
and smaller it becomes, and if this is 
continued for several generations the 
limbs or organs become appreciably less. 
It is by means of this law that the method 
termed “ lining ” denotes the utility quali- 
ties of a fowl ; it is because it is based on 
this invariable law that it always proves 
correct. An imaginary line is drawn 
through the centre of the body from the 
spot where the back and the neck meet 
to the legs. If the greater portion of the 
body is behind this line it denotes that 
the bird is a good layer, for it is here the 
eggs’ organs are situated, while the table 
properties are comparatively poor. If 
the greater portion of the body is in front 
of this line, the bird is most \"aluable for 
table purposes, while if the fowl is equally 
balanced fore and aft it means that it is 
a general purpose. This method of 
lining, once it has been mastered, becomes 
extremely simple, and one becomes very 
expert in selecting the type best suited 
for one’s particular requirements. It is 
possible from a yard full of hens to select 
the exact type that is wanted, and one 
is thus quite independent of any of the 
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usual signs denoting certain character- 
istics. If the production of table chickens 
is aimed at, then hens or a male bird 
heavy in front should be chosen ; if 
eggs are wanted, hens ’well developed 
in the posterior region should be selected ; 
while if it is desired to combine the two. 
branches of egg production and table 
chickens, an evenly balanced flock would 
be chosen. 

BRE88E (see “ French Breeds.”) 

BROILiER8. Chickens marketed in 
America at about nine weeks old, and 
weighing about one-and-a-half pounds. 

BR9NCHITI8. Bronchitis is inflam- 
mation of the bronchi or bronchial tubes.. 
When a bird inhales air it passes through, 
the nostrils, where it becomes warmed, 
and where it leaves behind any particles, 
of dust or other solid matter which may 
have been caught floating about. This, 
solid matter is thus prevented from get- 
ting further down in the direction of the- 
lungs, which, but for some such provision, 
would soon become blocked up, as a 
chimney-flue is gradually blocked up with; 
solid particles from the smoke passing 
through. From the nostrils the air finds 
its way into the windpipe. Now there 
is an entrance to the windpipe also inside 
the mouth, at the back of the tongue, 
where a sort of muscle opening and 
shutting (called the glottis) is to be 
seen. If a bird’s nostrils are closed up 
with a catarrhal discharge, so that the 
breath cannot pass that way, suffocation 
is obviated by breathing through this 
glottis opening instead ; but when a 
bird is obliged to breathe that way, its 
breath does not get warmed before it 
reaches the lungs, nor is it so likely to be 
purified of the solid particles it may 
contain. This, then, is the true origin 
of bronchitis. The bronchial tubes be- 
come irritated and congested by these- 
solid particles — inflammation is set up — 
catarrh begins, and there is the bronchitis. 
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at once. The treatment for bronchitis 
is practically the same as for pneumonia 
(which see). 

BROOD. Chickens under the same hen. 

BROODERS AND BROODER 
HOUSES {see “Rearing, artificial.”) 

BROODING {see “ Rearing, artificial.”) 

BROODINESS. The pecuUar heavy 
state of a hen wishing to sit after la 3 dng 
a batch of feggs. 

BROODY HENS, cure of. Broodi- 
ness is merely the natural instinct 
and desire of the hen to reproduce 
her species, and it occurs when a hen has 
exhausted her supply of eggs, and has 
no more ova ripe for expulsion. It is a 
sign, for the time being, that she has 
ceased, or is about to cease, la5dng. 
Some very curious ideas exist as to how 
a hen should be cured of her broodiness. 
In remote districts poultry-keepers still 
pin their faith to the old-fashioned 
method of dipping in water, which is 
not only absurd, but cruel. By far the 
best way is to confine the hen in a coop 
with a slatted bottom— that is, a bottom 
composed of laths nailed two inches apart 
— the coop being raised clear of the 
ground by two bricks at each end. In 
such a coop it is impossible for the hen 
to sit — she is obliged to roost continually 
— and the discomfort of the situation 
will soon break her iip. Another way is 
to make a box about twelve inches square, 
out of laths, nailing them two inches 
apart. Drive a hook in the centre of 
the top of the box, and, having placed 
the hen inside, suspend the box from 
the roof by means of a cord. I'very time 
the hen moves she will be jerked to and 
fro, and after a spell of this kind of exer- 
cise. she will be very glad to get out and 
resume laying. If, at the first symptoms 
of broodiness, a hen is removed from 
her accustomed surroundings and placed 
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in a roomy coop, where there is plenty 
of light, in dose proximity to other 
fowls, and fed on food of a stimulating 
nature, so as to induce activity of the 
egg organs, she will often lose her desire 
to sit in a couple of days, and resume 
laying in a week or so. 

BUCKWHEAT {see “ Feeding stuffs.”; 

BUMBLE-FOOT. Bumble-foot is a 
common disease among poultry. It is 
a swollen Cfmdition underneath the foot 
— the ball of the foot, in fact, gradually 
hardens, and forms a substance, hard at 
first, but gradually becoming full of pus 
and very painful. The way in which 
the complaint is brought on is simple. 
A bird in an unhealthy condition, so far 
as its blood is concerned, may scratch 
the ball of its foot against some little 
notch on a perch, or tread on a piece of 
glass or metal, thereby causing injury 
to tlie ball of the foot, or it may even 
damage itself by fighting, and then in- 
flammation is set up and the unhealthy 
condition of the blood generally makes 
itself felt in the tenderest part, i.e., the 
foot. The way to cure a case of bumble- 
foot is to poultice the place with linseed 
or bread, in order to soften the lump, 
then cut it open and remove the core, 
after which syringe it with carbolic 
lotion, and apply a little simple ointment 
to heal it. The foot will have to be 
bandaged for several days, and the bird 
should be put into a small pen where it 
will be obliged to squat down on the 
floor to rest. Bumble-foot is really one 
of the forms of tuberculosis — scrofula — 
and it is most common amongst highly- 
bred exhibition birds, the reason for this 
probably being that such birds have been 
produced as a result of close in-breeding, 
which tends to lower the vitality and to 
predispose the offspring to tubercular and 
scrofulous disease. 

BURNS AND SCALDS {see “Ac- 
cidents.”) 
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•OALL DUCKS (see ‘‘Ducks, orna- 
mental.”) 

CAMBRIDGE BRCNZE (sec “ Tur- 
keys.”) 

CAMPINE. The Campine has been 
known in Belgium for 400 years at least — 
ever since the time of the Emperor 
Charles V. On the rich loamy clay soil 
of Flanders the breed is large, and is 
known as the Brackel. On the dry arid 
5oil of “ la Campine ” the bird is smaller, 
but m origin and m all characteristics 
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the>^ are one and the same. To their 
long pedigree, and the length of time 
during which selective mating has been 
possible, the remarkable prolificacy of the 
females is due. Such a breed must be 
more stable than a lately produced one. 
The bird was introduced into England 
by the Huguenots, and w<is known by 


various names. The Bolton Greys were 
undoubtedly Campines originally. In 
1899, however, they were re-discovered 
and several birds — both Campines and 
Brackels — were imported. As then in- 
troduced the male birds had white neck 
hackles — white top and black tail with 
barred breast. The females had white 
neck hackles, and were barred all over 
the body. 

To produce good exhibition specimens 
of such birds, double mating would have 
been necessary — so the club, formed to 
further the interest of the Campine, 
determined to avoid this by drawing up 
a standard which made it possible to 
produce show cockerels and pullets from 
one pen. This decision led to consider- 
able controversy and to a diminution of 
the great popularity which the breed had 
immediately acquired. The beautiful 
show specimens placed in the pens to-day 
should convince all of the wisdom of the 
step taken and lead to a permanent 
revival in their favour. 

The Campine hen is a non-sitter and 
lays a large white egg (2 oz. and over). 
The pullets lay when from five to six 
months old. Like all non-sitters, they 
do not make a large table fowl. There is, 
however, an unusual amount of breast 
meat and the proportion of meat to offal is 
high. As regards climate the breed is very 
adaj)table. Provided they have plenty 
of air in tli(‘ir roosting quarters, they will 
stand rain, wind or cold. Very favour- 
able reports come from Canada, where 
they do well when the mercury is several 
degrees below freezing point. They also 
do well in confinement, if not over-fed. 
On a free range they will find most of 
their food. The birds are not wild, though 
they are good flyers, and if frightened 
will easily clear a 6 ft. fence. They breed 
true, and the cockerels are very useful for 
crossing, as they improve the breast meat 
and the laying qualities of their progeny. 
The eggs are very fertile and hatch w^. 
The chickens are strong and active. The 
coops should not be placed near long 
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grass, however, as the chickens wander far 
and wide, and may easily get thoroughly 
wet, which naturally wUl lead to com- 
plications. The young birds feather 
quickly, and, with the exception of the 
head, are generally completely clothed 
in a fortnight. The young cockerels are 
precocious, and have been known to crow 
at five weeks old. 

CANADA Q008E (see “Geese.”) 

OANDLINQ. A method of determining 
the character of the contents of an egg 
(see “ Eggs, testing.”) 

CANKER (see “Roup.”) 

CAPCN. A cockerel in which the repro- 
ductive powers have been destroyed. 
(see “ Caponising.”) 

CAPCNIZINQ. To caponize means to 
castrate ; to remove the testicles from 
a fowl. A fowl so unsexed is called a 
“ capon ” The operation tames the 
disposition and permits the fowl to make 
growth withimt the flesh becoming tough 
01 stringy, therefore, the flesh of the 
capon is of superior grain and flavour to 
that of the ordinary cockerel and more 
tender. But perhaps the great advantage 
of caponizing to the poultry farmer is 
that it provides a profitable means of dis- 
posing of late-hatched cockerels. The 
operation is not at all difficult— first 
operations being often successful though 
the losses are, of course, larger than those 
of experienced operators. The danger 
lies not so much in the mortality during 
the actual operation, as in subsequent 
developments from faulty work. The 
beginner should take his time with his 
first experiment, which should be in the 
form of an operation on a dead bird. He 
should make himself thoroughly familiar 
with the operation on this first fowl, and 
proceed in the same way thereafter with 
live ones. If, at any time, he thinks that 
he has fatally injured a bird he should kill 
it at once, and it will be as fit for the 


table as any other fowl. Many persons' 
who realize the advantages of caponizing 
are deterred from practising the operation 
through the fear of inflicting pain. But 
the practice is far from being cruel, and 
is not extremely painful. It is seldom 
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indeed that the fowl gives voice to any 
outcry during the operation. The most 
pain seems to be caused by the incision, 
and after that the bird seldom shows anv 
evidence of distress whatever. Capon- 
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izing instruments are manufactured b}" 
several firms, but the different sets do not 
vary much either in style or price. All 
sets include the following : A knife for 
making the incision, a spreader for 
holding the ribs apart and the incision 
open, a hook for tearing away the inside 
membrane (the striffin), a probe to push 
aside the entrails should they get in the 
way, an instrument for catching and 
removing the testicles, and a pair of 
forceps. The knife is merely a piece of 


tube arranged for the insertion of a fine 
wire, which is so placed that its ends 
project from the large end of the tube, 
the middle of the wire forming a loop at 
the other end. The end conveying the 
loop is thrust into the incision, and the 
loop is thrown round the testicle. The 
wire loop is then tightened by drawing on 
the ends of the wire protruding from the 
the free end of tube, and the testicle is 
removed by twisting the tube. Some 
sets of instruments, instead of having the 
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well-tempered steel, capable (.f being 
brought to a very sharp edge. The 
spring spreader is a steel spring so con- 
structed that when inserted in the incision 
it will keep the incision open so that the 
operator may se<* what he is doing. Tlie 
small, steel hook is for the purpose of 
tearing away the thin membrane covering 
the bowels that is visible after the incision. 
The instrument for removing the testicles 
varies in different sets ; perhaps the most 
used is the canula. This is a hollow steel 


canula, are supplied with the notched 
scoop, an instrument with a small, slotted, 
spoon-like blade. The edges of the slot 
are sharpened and the spoon is slipped 
under the testicle in such a way that the 
slot catches the cord to which the testicle 
is attached and cuts it, leaving the testicle 
in the spoon. It is also necessary to 
have a basin containing a two per cent, 
solution of carbolic acid in waiter for 
antiseptic purposes, and sponges to absorb 
any blood that may be spilt. A table is 
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constructed for operating purposes on the 
following lines ; It should be somewhat 
higher than the waist, so as not to require 
much stooping. Tlie top should be about 
two feet in diameter and so fastened to 
the stand that it may be tilted, making 
it possible to get sunlight in any position. 
The top should be fitted with holes through 



Bird In position for operating. 


which the cords holding weights ot about 
a pound arc passed. Tlie coids pass 
over the fowl’s legs and wings to hold them 
down and prevent any kicking or flapping 
while the operation is in progress, Tlie 
operation should be performed just before 
the combs of the ('ockercls begin to 
“ shoot.” At this period the birds arc 
about three months old and weigh from 
one and a half to two pounds. Birds 
over five months old, or weighing more 
than three poutuls, should nevei be 
caponized, as the operation would so often 
result fatally as to prove unj^rofi table. 
The cockerels intended to be ( aponized 
should be caught and confined without 
food for at least twenty-four hours before 
the operation. This empties the bowels 
and causes them to be much less in the 
way. If the day set proves dark oi 
cloudy operations should be po.stponed. 
Bright sunlight is absolutely essential to 
enable the operator to see the interior ot 
the fowl, and the danger of germ infection 
is much less on a bright day than on a 
•dark cloudy one. Supposing the day 
to be bright and clear and the instruments 
and table in readiness, the fowl to be 
operated upon should be placed on the 
operating table on its side. One cord is 
passed over the wings and the other over 


the legs. The last two ribs should be 
located by feeling for them with the 
fingers and will be found pretty well up 
towards the back. Any feathers that are 
in the way should be pulled out and the 
surrounding ones wetted and plastered 
on to eacli side. The loose skin may 
now be pulled on one side away from the 
point where the incision is to be made. 
The next step is to take the knife for the 
initial incision, holding the blade upright, 
and inserting the point between the ribs 
and through the flesh, and then pulling it 
down, keeping it between the ribs all the 
time, until an incision is made about one 
inch lf)ng. ('are must be taken not to 
thrust the knife in far enough to (endanger 
the bowels. The operator should next 
take the spring spieaders, compress them, 
imsert them into the cut and release 
them, making sure that they are firmly 
fixed and wilj not fly out at a critic'al 
moment. A thin filmy membrane will 
be seen ('overing the intestines. This 
must bt‘ torn away with the hook. The 
bowels must be can^fiilly avoided in the 
meantime, as an injury to th(un would 
prove fatal. Now, if the incision has 
be(‘n made in the right place, the testicles 
will be almost directly under the opening, 
being fastened up ( lose under the back. 



Point oi Indislon as indicated by dotted lines 


Oil the position of the incision depends 
the success of the operation, as when it is 
in the right place the testicles can be 
readily found, but if too low down or too 
far forward it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to locate them, and propor- 
tionately harder to remove them. When 
the testicles are seen the operator should 
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take his canula, and adjust the wire loop 
around the testicle on to the attaching 
cord. He should then tighten the loop 
by drawing on the ends of the wire 
protruding from the free end of the tube. 
Sometimes the cord can be severed by 
merely pulling on the wire, but this is 
not often. It is not advisable to try to 
break the cord by pulling with the canula 
but if twisted slowly from side to side, 
after several motions it will come loose 
and may be removed. If it should fall 
from the canula when severed it can be 
removed with the forceps. If the 
caponizing set contains the slotted scoop 
instead of the canula, the method of 
procedure is just the same, except in the 
removal of the te.sticles. The testicles 
are slipped through the scoop .so that the 
cord is caught in the slot. If the edges 
of the slot are well sharpened the cord will 
be cut, leaving the testicle to be removed 
with the scoop. But if they are blunt 
it will require some twisting of the scoop 
before the cord parts. After having 
removed one testicle as above it is only 
necessary to turn the fowl and repeat the 
operation on the other side. Many 
operators, however, remove both testicles 
from one side, removing the lower one 
first. This is a slightly more difficult 
operation, but as it requires only one 
incision, it is easier on the fowl, and with 
experienced operators is a more rapid 
process. The beginner had better con- 
tent himself with making two incisions 
to the operation, and if during anv 
operation he should find a specimen in 
which both testicles are in full view from 
one side he may try the experiment of 
removing both from one side. If at 
any time during the operation blood is 
shed, it should be absorbed with pieces 
of sponge, first wetted in the carbolized 
water and then squeezed dry. A small 
amount of blood spilled in the abdominal 
cavity is not liable to cause any subsequent 
trouble. After the testicles have been 
removed care must be taken that there 
are no foreign particles in the abdominal 
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cavity. The spreader may then be 
removed and the skin permitted to slip 
over the incision, which it will do at once 
if it has been properly pulled aside before 
the operation. The capon should be 
placed in a quiet spot for a fortnight, and 
allowed to partake of food and water 
immediately. It will eat greedily from 
the long fast that preceded the operation, 
In a few days it may be released and 
should be treated much like any other 
growing chicken. 

CAPSULE. A part of an incubator 
regulator (see “ Incubators.”) 

CAROLINA DUCKS (see “Ducks, 
ornamental.”) 

CARRIAGE. The way in which a bird 
holds itself in walking, and its general 
style and appearance. 

CARUNOULATED. When the head 
and neck are covered with a fleshy, loose 
skin, as in the turkey ; also seen on the 
face of the black Spanish. 

CASTILIAN (see “ Foreign breeds, 
lesser known.”) 

CATARRH (see “Roup.”) 

CATS (see “ Enemies.”) 

CAUMONT (see “ French Breeds.”) 

CAYUGA (see “Ducks.”) 

CEREOPSIS (see “Geese.”) 

CHALAZiE. Cords of dense albumen 
within the white of an egg (see “ Eggs, 
structure.”) 

CHICK. A very young chicken. 

CHICKEN. Applied to pullets and 
cockerels under a year old. 

CHICKEN-POX. Poultry do not, 
.for some inexplicable reason, suffer so 
much from “ chicken-pox ” (as it is 
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called) in England as they appear to do 
in America and South Africa, where the 
disease is recc^fnised as one of the most 
virulent and troublesome of all the 
complaints against which the poultry 
farmer has to do battle. The disease, as 
its name implies, consists of a sort of 
pustular eruption on the face, head, 
comb and wattles. These eruptions vary 
in their characteristics somewhat ; in 
some cases they seem dry and warty, 
while in others they are moist and dis- 
posed to be confluent. Turkeys are 
liable to be affected with the complaint, 
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by way of external treatment, first remove 
the scabs and then bathe the raw places 
with weak coal-tar lotion, and afterwards 
smear them with carbolized vaseline. 
It is best to wait until the scabs are dry 
or nearly so before doing this, and in 
many cases it will help matters to dust 
a little powdered fuller’s earth on each, 
by way of an absorbent. In the confluent 
cases there is nothing better than this 
fuller’s earth mixed with about 25 per 
cent of powdered boracic acid. Apply 
this freely several times a day, and then 
use the coal-tar lotion and the carbolized 



•• Th* SItuuUtrd, USA" 

Illustration made from Actual Photographs of Hens afflicted with Chicken Pox. 

Left A hen with five Chicken Pox warts, -four on her comb, and one on her face 

Centre • A hen with a wart over her eye. and the moist or " vesicular ” variety of Pox in her eye It is 
common for a bird to have both the dry and moist Pox at the same time 

Right The same hen shown in the left-hand illustration, but the crusts of the warts have been removed 
for treatment 


and when they get it the scabs look 
almost like Indian corn, and an outbreak 
is naturally very mischievous. The 
disease is undoubtedly of scrofulous origin 
and needs to be treated with internal 
remedies eis well as by external applica- 
tions. Of all internal medicines there is 
nothing to beat Epsom salts, which clears 
the system of a fowl more thoroughly 
and speedily than an3rthing else. Let 
all the poultry, therefore (both those 
affected and those which have not yet 
contracted the disease), be liberally dosed 
with this cheap and simple physic, and 


vaseline according to discretion, if neces- 
sary. In some cases the dry powder 
treatment alone will suffice ; but each 
case must be treated on its own merits. 
With regard to preventive measures, it 
is important to see that the disease does 
not spread, and to this end it is desirable 
to isolate all affected birds as soon as 
they develop the complaint. The best 
method of isolation is to set up some 
wire pens in an out-building and put 
the patients into hospital there as fast 
as they are taken ill. Wire iiens are 
always the best for hospital purposes, 
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because tliey can be treated with scalding 
water afterwards, in order to destroy the 
disease-germs lurking about them. At 
the same time, it is also well, if a large 
flock of poultry are running together, 
to split them up into colonies and dis- 
tribute these colonies over the farm (if 
land be available), so as far as possible to 
lessen the risks of contagion ; also have a 
general clearanc'e out of roosting houses, 
nest boxes, scratching litter, and every 
other place or material likely to harbour 
any disease, and limewash every building 
or pen us(‘d by the poultry. These 
disinfecting measures (amongst which 
might very well be included the sulj)hur 
fumigation of all houses, etc., capable of 
being shut up closely) and the medicinal 
treatment recommended above, should 
suffice to stamp out any ordinary outbreak 
in a comparatively short space of time. 

CHICKENS, FCR MARKET (see 
“ Marketing.”) 

CHICKENS, MANAGEMENT CF 

(see “ Rearing.”) 

CHINESE GEESE (see “Geese,”) 

CHCLERA. Cholera is an epidemic 
form of bowel disease, sometimes known 
as “ chicken cholera,” and is not always 
easily distinguishable from enteritis (which 
see). It is almost incurable in adult 
poultry ; in chickens it is quite fatal. 
It is characterised by the preseiK'e of 
blood in the excretions, which are, indeed, 
mostly composed of blood and jelly. 
This blood shows that the lining of the 
intestines is likely to be perforated, and 
that is extremely dangerous. Life or death 
depends upon tlie existence or not of this 
perforation, and upon the means taken 
to grapple with the complaint when it is 
discovered. Cholera is due no doubt in 
the first instance to a bad drain or sewage- 
contaminated water-course, to which the 
birds have access. But when on('(‘ started 
it spreads with alarming rapidity. Game- 


keepers know to their cost how fatal 
it is amongst young pheasants and 
partridges. The first thing to be done 
to check it is to spread out the birds, 
putting them on to fresh land in small 
lots kept strictly apart from each other. 
The existing water supjdy should be 
sto{)ped, and the birds be made to drink 
water to which a small quantity of steel 
or iron solution has been added. This 
will act as a tonic and will tend to prevent 
further spreading through the medium 
of the water fountain. The perforation 
referred to may be rendered less likely 
by giving thick barley water occasionally, 
especially if the birds show signs of great 
thirst- -a sign of fever and one char- 
acteristic of cholera, as of all epidemic 
diseases. Another important precaution 
is to find any birds that show signs of 
developing the complaint, and giving them 
liberal doses of sweet olive oil to soothe 
the intestines. It is hardly necessary to 
add that the ground on which birds suffer- 
ing from cholera have been kept should 
be stringently purified, by lime and salt 
being first spread over it and then dug in. 
For other details of treatment follow 
directions given under “ Enteritis.” 

CLASSIFICATION (see “ Breeds.”) 

CLEANING (sec “ Housing.”) 

CLUBS, SPECIALIST. The regulation: 
of the poultry fancy rests almost entirely 
with the .specialist clubs. At the head 
of these is the Poultry Club, founded in 
1877, with the following objects : (i) the 
promotion of the breeding and exhibition 
of poultry ; (2) the suppression of fraud 
and dishonourable conduct therein, and 
(3) the advancement and protection of 
the interests of poultry breeders and 
exhibitors. The Poultry Club has up- 
wards of 1,000 members, with a bank 
balance of over £300, and is governed 
by a Council consisting of president, past 
president, twelve vice-presidents, an 
hon. treasurer, hon. solicitor and hon. 
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secretary, with delegates from the county 
branches. Each county having twenty- 
five or more members is entitled to form 
a county branch for the transaction of 
local business and to send a delegate to 
the Council. The subscription to the 
club is 5/- per annum, due on October ist, 
and in addition to the ordinary members, 
a number of fanciers’ societies and 
specialist clubs are affiliated, })aying a 
fee of 5/- per annum, in return for which 
they are licensed to liold their shows 
under club rules, and are granted mt^dals 
or other special prizes for competition. 
At all shows held under Poultry Club 
rules, special precautions are taken in 
the interests of exhibitors, and any irrt^gu- 
larities are reported to the club. A 
Council Meeting is held every montli 
in London, wlien matters of general 
interest are dealt with, and ])rotests and 
reported cases of alleged dishonesty are 
inquired into. The ('ouncil inflic'ts the 
penalty of inhibition from exliibiting at 
shows under club rules (for lifc^ or for any 
period, according to the nature of the 
offence) upon persons proved guilty of 
dishonourable practices. Unfortunately, 
however, only a small proportion of shows 
are held under Poultry duly" rules, and 
the club has no control whatever over 
societies and shows which are not affiliated. 
Although nearly all the leading breeders 
and exhibitors aie members of the* club 
and support its good work, it has, up to 
the present, been found impo.ssible to 
influence the entire fancy, although a 
vast amount of good work has been done 
by the chih since its formation. 

The specialist clubs have been formed 
to promote the interests of certain breeds, 
or groups of breeds. Whenever a variety 
attains any degree of popularity, its 
fanciers set about forming a club, and 
so we had, early in 1909, something 
like ninety specialist clubs for poultry 
in the United Kingdom, with member- 
ships ranging from 300 down to 20. 
These clubs comprise the breeders of the 
particular varieties for which they cater, 


and their officers generally consist of a 
president, several vice-presidents, a com- 
mittee, hon. secretary and treasurer, and 
a number of club judges, who are selected 
by the members to judges at shows 
supported by the clubs. Although the 
Poultry Club publishes a volume con- 
taining what are nominally styled the 
Poultry Club standards for the various 
breeds, the drawing up and revision of 
these standards rests entirely with the 
specialist clubs, and when a club is formed 
for a new variety, part of its first business 
is to draw up a standard desi'ribing 
minutely the eharacttnistics of the variety, 
with a scale of points for judging. 

The value of a specialist club in j)ro- 
moting the interests of a breed cannot 
be lightly estimated. There are some 
(dubs that do miK'h mon* good than 
others, according to the enterprise and 
ability of the hon. secretary, but taking 
for an example oiu* of the modern clubs, 
catering for a p()[)iilar variety, with a 
membership roll of from 100 to 200 
members, we find that a good jiroportion 
of the clubs’ funds are devoted to the 
jyrovision of jirizes for members. In the 
early days of a new variety, it is ne('('ssary 
for a club to guarantee ('lasses at various 
shows, the committees of which are 
unwilling to run the risk of losing money 
by providing classifi('ati(m for little-known 
breeds. But when the variety becomes 
popular, and it is seen that classes draw 
(mtri(^s readily, show committees hav(' no 
hesitation in providing separate classi- 
fication, and the specialist clubs lend thei 
assistance by giving special prizes, such 
as medals, plate, or cash, for the best 
bird shown by a member of the club, or 
else fourth or extra prizes, to stimulate 
competition. Then the more modem 
clubs give encouragement to amtit(‘urs 
and novices by providing special pnzes 
for this class of member. In this way, 
many of the popular clubs lend their 
assistance to fifty or sixty shows in a year, 
and thus distribute premiums among the 
members. 
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Nearly every dub possesses a number 
of challenge cups or trophies, which are 
competed for every year at a dub show, 
generally held in connection with some 
popular event, when extended classifi- 
cation is provided, and in many cases, 
amateurs and novices are catered for 
with special classes. Then again, a great 
many of the clubs publish Year Books, 
some of which are well illustrated volumes, 
containing a great deal of interesting and 
valuable information to breeders of that 
particular variety. These Year Books 
are generally circulated freely, and attract 
a great many new members to the clubs. 
Among other benefits derived by members 
of these clubs, it may be mentioned that 
membership brings fanciers more in touch 
with one another, whilst beginners are 
able to obtain advice and assistance from 
more experienced members. 

Appended is a list of Specialist Clubs : — 
FOWLS. Ancona (United) ; Andalu- 
sian, Brahma, Campinc, Cochin, Courtes- 
Pattes, Crfivc Coeurs, Dark Dorking, 
Silver Grey Dorking, Favcrollcs, Indian 
Game, Modem Game and Game Bantam, 
Old English Game, Old English Game 
Fowl, United Game, Welsh Modern Game 
and Modern Game Bantam, Welsh United 
Game, Scottish Hamburgh, Southern 
Hamburgh, Houdan and French Breeds, 
La Fl^che, Lakenfelder, Langshan 
(Society); Blue Langshan, Croad Lang- 
shan, Black Leghorn, Brown Leghorn, Buff 
Leghorn, Scottish Leghorn, Welsh 
Leghorn, Leghorn, Plymouth Rock and 
Andalusian, Malay (United) ; British 
Minorca, London Minorca, Scottish Min- 
orca, Welsh Minorca, Black Orpington, 
Buff Orpington, Variety Orpington, White 
Orpington, Buff Plymouth Rock and 
Plymouth Rock (Society) ; Redcap, Rose- 
comb Blue, Scots Grey, Silkie, Sussex, 
Black Wyandotte, Blue-Laced Wyandotte, 
Columbian Wyandotte, Partridge Wyan- 
dotte, Scotch Wyandotte, Silver-Pencilled 
Wyandotte, United Wyandotte and White 
Wyandotte, Yokohama. 


SANTAIM. Brahma, Brown Red 

and Birchin, Indian Game, Modem Game, 
Modem Pile Game, Old Enghsh Game, 
Indian Game, Malay, Pekin Seabright 
(Variety). 

WATERFOWL. Indian Runner Duck 

and Buff Orpington. The Aylesbury, 
Cayuga, Pekin and Rouen Ducks, and 
Emden and Toulouse Geese are repre- 
sented by the Waterfowl Club. 

The dubs subscriptions to these spedalist 
dubs vary from one guinea to 2/6. The 
great majority of the popular dubs, 
however, charge 5/- per annum, and as 
the officials invariably render their services 
honorarily, the whole of the funds are 
devoted to promoting the interests of 
the breed and its patrons. In some cases, 
it will be seen, there are more than one 
club catering for a variety. It wiU also 
be noticed that some embrace a group 
of breeds, whilst others devote their 
attention to the individual members of 
that group. In any case, the specialist 
club movement, a comparatively modern 
development, has done much to extend 
the influence and regulate the affairs of 
the poultry fancy. 

CLUTCH. The sitting of eggs under a 
hen ; a brood of chickens is also so 
termed. 

COALEY FAWN. (see “Ducks, 
coaley fawn.”) 

CCCHIN. This variety of fowl has 
rightly been termed the cart horse of the 
poultry fancy. Its enormous size, 
together with the heavy feathering, gives 
the bird a massive appearance seen in no 
other breed, not even in the Brahma. 
The bird, when compared with the earliest 
arrivals to this country, has made rapid 
strides in every respect from the exhibitors’ 
standpoint, yet in so doing some of the 
utility features have been lost. However, 
to-day there are many breeders who 
assert that for winter egg production the 
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variety will lay as many eggs 
as some of the more modem and much 
lauded varieties. The character of the 
breed is the same aU the way through, 
no matter what the colour, and the three 
Self coioum are now very uniform m size, 
bulk and quantity of feather. A typical 
Cochm must have great width of breast 
and the fluff on either side of the thighs 
stand nght out like two large balls, while 
the cushion should be hke a third ball 
lodged on the two lower ones With the 
hen these three bails are easily distin- 
guished if looked at from the back, and 
the more length of feather, together with 
the fluff down the stem of the feather, the 
better, as this gives the appearance of 
more bulk, although not materially adding 
to the size of the body The bird, when 
feeding, should look as if it was going to 
turn a somersault, the head down on the 
ground, the weight behind appears as if 
it must overbalance the body though 
really, this is only fluff and feather 
In stnking contrast to the Game Fowl, 
the feather of the Cochin will only show 
a web on the tip or outside portion, while 
all the other part, that is, down the stem, 
must be fluff of a woolly nature, and it is 
this that gives massiveness to the outwaid 
appearance. In both sexes the breast 
should be very full and round, in fact, 
the hens should be almost square in front, 
and when feeding the breast will almost 
touch the ground This is more e^isy to 
breed in the hens than the cocks, which 
have a tendency to go flat, a defect 
referred to as flat-chested Some strains 
of birds show this more than others, and 
while the Buffs vaiy in this respect, the 
colour most even through both sexes is 
undoubtedly the Blacks In addition to 
the heavy thigh feathering there must 
be a quantity down between the legs, so 
that when the bird is facing one, there 
is no space underneath the bird Spare 
feathering here is spoken of as seeing 
“ daylight between the legs,” whuh must 
not be confounded with “ too much 
daylight underneath,” which has reference 


to the bird being too high up on leg. 
The feathei must extend nght from the 
fluff all the way doum the leg and right 
up to the end of the middle toe It is 
not an uncommon thing to get six inches 
of feather standing out from the feet, but 
then great care must be used m manage- 
ment so that this does not get broken. 
This is a great fault for the exliibition 
pen, as is also a ddiciency of toe feather- 
ing A bird may be excellent m other 
respects, but fail completely m the feet, 
hence it is a point that must be made 



Partridge Cochin Hen. 


much of by the breeder and the exhibitor 
Another fault m the Cochm is the vulture 
hock, as seen sometimes in the Brahmas 
The feathers stand out hard and stiff 
from the hock and all m a bunch, a failing 
quite out of character with the \anety 
Some birds that do not fail m this rcspi ( t 
have the fluff and foot feathering m good 
order, but show a break in the leg feather- 
ing which takes away the chaiacter of 
the breed and is stiffly penalised m the 
show pen Thanks to the energy of a 
few well-known breeders the four universal 
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colours are kept well to the front, and can 
be seen at all the leading exhibitions. 
These are the Buff, Partridge, Black and 
White, though on one or two occasions 
a Cuckoo has been put on the bench. 
This colour, resembling the Barred Rock, 
did not meet with favour and has not been 
seen for many years. Of the other 
colours the oldest is the Bull. Birds of 
this shade were hist imported into this 
country about 184J, but if these could be 
seen now would not be recoginsed as 
belonging to the same family as the 
present-day Cochins. H<jwever, these 
were scoured by Queen Victoria, and thus 
the bret‘d received royal suj^port. More 
stock was imj)orted again in 1847, and 
from this the present stock was originated. 
The first birds juit in the show pen were 
at Birmingham, m 1850, and though very 
crude in form, (Teated quite a sensation, 
as nothing of the* kind had been seen 
befon*. After this the breed leaped into 
popularity, and became one of the 
favourites among the exhibiting fancy. 
In the y(‘ar 1857 1858 a stock of these 

birds were sold under the hammer, when 
120 birds realised £'6og -a huge total 
considering the time and the position of 
the fancy. Although the Buff should 
have been a self-colour, many of the birds 
had black tails, and hardly any feathering 
on the legs and feet. The shade of colour 
is not so im})ortant as having one uniform 
all the way through and as sound as 
possible. In the Partridge the cocks 
are difficult to produce with a sound 
black breast and fluff and the foot feather 
free from any white. The neck hackle 
and saddle ha('kle should be clearly 
striped black with a rich orange lacing, 
both these parts to match, although the 
neck has a tendency to go lighter in 
colour. With the liens, the primary 
feature is a long fine pencilling on a rich 
chestnut grcuind ('olour, though, of course, 
the general character is the same as in 
the other colours. The Black and 
White almost describe themselves, though 
with the former it should lie a rich beetle 


green shade, with as much lustre as can 
be got without destroying the colour. 
Purity of colour is the great desideratum 
in the White, and while this can be bred 
fairly easily in the hens it is more difficult 
in the cocks. These run cream on the 
back and saddle, and though the nature 
of the feather assists this tendency, they 
can be produced pure all through. A 
neat head and close, compact tail 
completes the bird, which stands out as 
the most majestic s{>ecimen of the race. 

(See Plates Nos. 23, 24, and 25). 

COCKEREL. A young cock. 

COLD (sec “Roup.”) 

COLD STORAGE. The importation 
of frozen poultry from the Colonies 
caused attention to be paid to cold 
stor*ige in Gre.it Britain iis a means 
of regulating tlie market supply. The 
birds, usually plucked and drawn, are 
packed lightly in crates and then placed 
in cool chambers. It is not advisable to 
have the temperature lower than 20 
degrees F., otherwise the 'flesh suffers, 
the birds having a flaccid appearance 
and the flesh being dry. Birds should 
not be kept in cold store for more than 
eight or nine weeks, and when taken out 
they should be placed in an intermediate 
chamber and the temperature raised 
gradually. The whole question of cold 
storage is under discussion. It is certain 
that unless great care is observed deterior- 
ation does take place ; birds removed 
from cold chambers will not keep long. 
This has been attributed to the action of 
bacteria, which are supposed to make 
their way from the empty abdominal 
cavity to the muscles, and there set up 
the early stages of putrefaction. For 
this reason it has been suggested that 
birds intended for cold storage should 
not be drawn. But tliis necessitates 
harder freezing, and other inconveniences 
supervene. If poultry is to be kept for 
any length of time, they should be stored 
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perfectly clean and as soon after killing as 
possible. The ammonia process is the 
usual and safest method of refrigerating. 
The ammonia is closed hermetically in a 
system of pipes and chambers. It is 
volatilised by the application of heat in 
one chamber, and expanding, enters the 
cold chamber, where it causes a fall of 
temperature, absorbing heat and becoming 
liquefied, when it returns to the heating 
chamber for re-gasification. Small as 
well as large ammonia outfit.s are now 
placed on the market. Refrigeration by 
means of ice is troublesome, and should 
only be applied to small ice boxes for 
temporary preservation of poultry from 
day to day. 

Eggs intended for 
<-old storage should be 
quite fresh and un- 
fertile. If a few days 
old or fertile the process 
will not be a success ; 
there will be a large 
percentage of bad eggs 
and the others will bi* 
inferior in quality. All 
eggs should be cleaned 
before storage, and 
must be packed in 
such a way as to enable 
the low temperature 
to reach each layer. 

The temperature should 
not be below i 8 to 22 degrees F. 

On removal from storage the eggs should 
be placed in an intermediate chamber 
and the temperature raised gradually. 
During refrigeration a certain amount of 
moisture is lost, and consequently an air 
cavity is produced in the egg, which is 
not without influence on their after 

keeping possibilities. They should, in 
fact, only be removed from the cold 
store for immediate sale and early use. 

COLONY SYSTEM, THE. The 

method of poultry keeping known by this 
name is one which has much to commend 
it, and that its advantages .are being 


widely recognised is evident from the 
large numbers of farmers who have 
adopted it during recent years. It is 
essentially a method for adoption on the 
farm, inasmuch, as it not only requires 
a large extent of ground for its operation, 
but it also enables farmers to utilize their 
land to the best .advantage by making it 
carry a very much larger head of feathered 
stock than was before thought to be 
practicable. 

Briefly, the system consists in the 
placing of fowls in groups in the various 
available situations upon the farm, each 
group being pro\aded with an eas ly 
movable roosting and nesting house ; and 
till' removal of each colony to fresh 


ground as the old quarters are sulficicntly 
foraged over, .ind the needs of cultivation 
suggest. By such means, the fowls benefit 
m many ways, but chiefly by the constant 
removal to clean sweet land, and also 
by the varied character and quantity of 
the natural in.sect and vegetable food — 
which would otherwise, not only be lost 
as food, but would in many cases b(‘ 
harmful to the crops grown. It is in this 
latter particular that the land is greatly 
benefited, with the further advantage of 
the manurial value resulting from the 
systematic removal of colonies of fowls 
from end to end of a farm, t'olonies 
may in turn occupy arable, freshly-cut 
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meadows, and recently carried corn fields ; 
in turn with their longer occupation of 
the permanent pastures — and all with 
benefit in turn, concurrently with the 
production of eggs, at a minimum cost 
as regards purchased food stuffs. 

It is perhaps usual to more particularly 
associate the la3dng stock with this 
method of management, which may, 
however, be very successfully applied in 
a more or less modified form to the other 
feathered stock — and especially chickens 
being raised for table purpose, which in 
rapid growth and development, respond 
wonderfully to this treatment. 

So general has the system becf)me, that 
most of the poultry appliance makers 
stock houses purposely constructed to 
meet the requirements of farmers who 
put their fowls out in colonies. The 
chief essentials of a suitable house, are 
a partially open front, co\ered with 
strong wire-netting and iitti'd with a 
shutter ; suitable nest boxes and perches ; 
a good lock and large broad wheels. The 
whole being stoutly built for wear, and the 
wheels in particular, being adapted to 
removal on fields of all descriptions. 
There is, however, one drawback to the 
fuller use of this method of poultry 
keeping, and that is, the danger of loss 
from vermin — especially the fox ; and 
where foxes are known to abound, great 
care must be taken to avoid as far as 
possible, the placing of colonies in the 
proximity ol cover, and the birds must 
be accustomod to the closing of their 
houses at dusk. 

COLOUR, IN EQQ8 {see “ Marketing 
eggs.”) 

COLOUR IN PLUMAGE. Although 
the denizens of the poultry yard are 
perpetually becoming augmented by new 
varieties differing in colour from any 
already existing, yet a close analysis 
reveals that these differences are usually 
due to new combinations of old material 
and are not in the true sense of the word 


novelties. Colour in fowls is due to 
{i) definite pigments and (2) to structural 
peculiarities of the feathers. In most 
birds the colours belong to one of two 
series, the first, due to the presence of a 
pigment zoomdaniun, comprising white» 
clay, light brown, dark brown, black ; 
the second, due to a pigment called 
zooerytkrin, comprising white, yellow,, 
orange, red, black. The actual shade 
of colour depends upon the amount and 
concentration of the pigment, very con- 
centrated forms of either giving a colour 
which appears black to the eye, while 
attenuation or dilution results in a 
variation to red or yellow, or to brown 
or clay, accoiding to which of the pigments 
is present in the feathers. In addition 
to colour due to the actual pigment seen 
through the more or less transparent 
cuticle of the feather, colour in plumage 
is influenced by actual peculiarities in 
the structure or arrangement of the 
cells of the superstructure overlying 
the pigment. Thus there is no such 
thing as a blue pigment in poultry. 
The colour of Andalusian fowls is due to 
yellow or brown pigment which, owing 
to the arrangement of the overlying cells, 
appears blue to the eye. 

The metallic lustre of the Langshan, 
again, is caused by the presence of ex- 
cessively fine strioe upon the surface of the 
feathers, and in this and allied cases is 
merely an optical effect owing to the scat- 
tering, diffraction or unequal refraction of 
the light rays. Were these small channels 
or thread-like lines absent, the Langslian 
would appear of a dull black, like a 
Minorca. 

Two classes of pigment, then, and their 
various degrees of intensity, combined 
with various patterns of superstructure 
will account for all the different colours 
found in domestic poultry, and when we 
add to these the localization of either or 
both these factors in definite areas the 
markings of birds are readily under- , 
standable. The plan of coloration 
in fowls takes definite and limited 
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patterns. >When we have mentioned 
spanning, ladag and pencilling we have 
practically eidmosted avian variability 
in this respect, but the number of com- 
binations possible between pigments of 
differing intensity and peculiarities of 
superstructure increase the possible 
varieties to a formidable number. To 
take an example : In the blue Andalusian 
fowl the superstructure of the centre 
of the feather differs from that of 
the edge, with the result that we 
have a bird with feathers blue and 
laced with a darker shade. We 
have breeds of all-buff fowls in which 
presumably we see the yellow pigment 
through a simple transparent super- 
structure. By crossing and subsequent 
selection it is possible to make a variety 
which combines in its feathers some of 
the peculiarities of both the afore- 
mentioned breeds, as is evident in blue- 
laced varieties which have the centre of 
the feather clear buff whilst the 
blue-tipped edge differs in respect of 
its superstructure. So, again, with those 
birds with feathers spangled with metallic 
lustre. Whether the centre of the 
feather be white or yellow the tip differs 
in its pigment and striation. 

Even the sexual differences of plumage 
of Brown Leghorns and analogous breeds 
may be accounted for partly, if not 
entirely, by variations in the structure 
of the feathers, the gorgeous colours of 
the cock being due to differentiation in 
the intensity of the pigment in definite 
areas and to various arrangements of the 
overl5dng cuticle. White in fowls is 
usually due to an almost entire absence 
of pigment in the feathers. Bi- or tri- 
coloured varieties have partial albinism 
in approximately definite areas, as in 
Lackenvelders, and the peculiar speckled 
Sussex, which combines metallic black, 
red and white in widely distributed areas 
all ovCT the body. 

It is possible to effect transitory altera- 
tion in the colour of the plumage of some 
varieties by means of certain dhemical 


aubetances mixed with the food. Thus, 
the “cdour foods” (cayenne, chilfis,^ 
etc.), as sold for colour-feeding canaries, 
if given to fowls before and during the 
moult may cause them to assume a 
richer shade than would otherwise be the 
case ; indeed, when fed to white fowls, 
it often makes them show traces of yellow. 
When fed with carmine the yellow is 
destroyed and the birds resume their 
natural shade. This is accounted for 
by the fact that a mixture of violet and 
yellow produces white. It should be 
added that colour augmented in this way 
by chemicals (it is a fatty substance 
called triolein which effects the change) 
is liable to fade on exposure to strong 
light, needs renewing at every moult 
and is not hereditary. 

COMB. The fleshy excrescence on the 
top of a fowl’s head, generjilly red. 

COMBS -DISEASES OP. 

FROST BITTEN. “ Frosty ” comb is 

often to be seen in winter time, and it is 
most essential that it should be prevented 
from happening, because it not only 
makes birds miserable and ill, but stops 
laying, and affects the fertility of the eggs 
if the male birds are so troubled. Natur- 
ally the complaint only affects birds of 
the large-combed varieties. These should, 
therefore, be sheltered as much as possible 
during frosty weather, and above all 
things should be kept constantly exer- 
cised. Frost-bite, is of course, due to 
defective circulation, and the more 
exercise a bird gets the less likelihood 
there is of its occurrence ; at the same 
time it is almost impossible to prevent 
cocks with very large combs from being 
affected, unless special measures be taken 
with them. The danger lies in the 
spikes of the comb being damaged — ^an 
occurrence fatal to show specimens. 

Generally speaking, the best treatment 
(which should be preventive rather than 
remedial) lies in vigorous rubbing of 
the comb with a little vaseline or some- 
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thing of a similar nature. If the bird 
has unfortunately fallen a victim there 
should first be a free application of 
lukewarm water — to “ unfreeze ” it as 
it were. Do not use hot water, but merely 
tepid or lukewarm water, keeping the 
bird in a warm place and aj)plying 
ointment frequently. If care be not 
taken the spikes will shrink and fall off, 
leaving blank spaces or shortened tips. 
Occasional attention of this sort and 
protection from cold is very necessary 
for all show birds and for stock cockerels. 

-WHITE COI^B. White comb is a 
parasitic trouble, and it is a very un- 
jJeasant disease indeed to get among 
poultry, for it spreads with alarming 
rapidity, and only the most drastic 
treatment will g(‘t nd of it. It has 
nothing whatever to do with paleness of 
face, a complaint that worries fanciers of 
birds of the large-combcd varieties. It 
is a scurfy eruption, with a floury peeling 
of the skin of the comb, and it is not 
unlike eczema, except that it does not 
present the red appearance of the skin 
characteristic of that complaint when it 
attacks men or animals. Sometimes an 
actual eruption or running sore will make 
its appearance, and the comb will be 
entirely ruined for show purposes unless 
treated with discretion. The best thing 
to do in a case of this kind is to saturate 
the comb, first of all, with paraffin or 
turpentine, and when this has been done, 
rub it over with carbolic ointment. 
Repeat this process morning and night, 
for three or four days. Some poultry 
experts recommend sulphur ointment — 
others white or red precipitate ointment 
— but the paraffin, followed by carbolic 
ointment is safe and sure. At the same 
time, there should be some internal 
treatment as well, because this complaint 
has the effect of reducing the poultry 
to a very weak and debilitated condition. 
An occasional capsule of codliver oil 
and quinine should be given, and also 
some such good liver clearer as Epsom 


salt, in the drinking water. There is^ 
no doubt that this disease is frequently 
communicated to farmyards by birds 
which are bought from public markets. 

It originates in dirty insanitary surround- 
ings, and is a swift Nemesis pursuing 
poultry keepers, who do not keep their 
birds under healthy conditions. 

COMBS, TORN {sec “Accidents.”) 

OOMB8. TYPES. The classification of 
combs includes three principal forms — 
the single, the rose, and the pea or 
triple ; to which may be added a fourth 
class embracing various abnormal or 
peculiar formations. The single serrated 
form is the most common, although sub- 
ject to modification.s — chiefly of size ; in 
such breeds as the I.cghom and Minorca 
it has been considerably developed by 
latter-day breeders for exhibition, and 
where the large form exists that of the 
hen usually falls over one side of the face. 
In some single-combed breeds, however, 
the type is small. 

The rose comb, as in the Wyandotte, 
is even, rather short and firm ; but in the 
Redcaps it is out of proportion to the size 
of the fowl — standing erect, having a 
straight leader, and measuring up to six 
inches in length and four inches in 
breadth. 

The pea or triple type, as in the 
Brahma, is really three parallel serrated 
combs of stunted growth ; the central 
ridge being a trifle higher than those 
on cither side. 

Tlic abnormal or peculiar types are 
various, including the fleshy lump as seen 
on the Malay, the horned comb of the La 
Fl^che, and the leaf form of the Houdan. 

The following li.st includes the principal 
breeds, classified according to their comb 
formation : — 

SlNGI,E. 

Jungle Fowl. Game. 

Dorking (coloured). 

Dorking (silver grey). 

Cochin. Langshan. 
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Spanish. Minorca. 

Leghorn. Andalusian. 

Ancona. Campine. 

Sussex . Lakenfelder . 

Plymouth Rock. Rhode Island. 

Orpingtons. Faverolles (salmon). 

La Bresse. Scotch Grey. 

Courtes-Pattes. Yokohama. 

Rose. 

Hamburgh . Redcap . 

Dorking (coloured). 

Dorking (white). 

Dorking (cuckoo). 

Orpingtons. Wyandottes. 

Dominiques. 

Pea. 

Brahma. Aseel. 

Indian Game. Sumatra (iame. 

Ahnormai.. 

Malay. Poli.sh. 

Houdan. Creve-Cceurs. 

La Fleche. Bredas. 

Sultans. Silkies. 

Such a (iassihcation is of interest in 
the endeavour to trace some modern 
characteristics towards their source, as 
an instance of which the Polish cross 
may be traced in the V-sliaped or horned 
comb of the French breed — La FlSche. 
It would obviously be impossible to 
elaborate here the various suggestions 
contained in the above list, but attention 
may be directed to the great preponder- 
ance of the single-combed type, and to the 
fact that it includes the Jungle fowl in eill 
its known varieties ; and it may be 
further noted that game fowls are found 
in the three principal classes. The fact 
that when crossed the Asiatic breeds tend 
to produce pea combs by reversion is also 
instructive in reference to the ancestry 
of these breeds. The Mediterranean 
group is uniformly single-combed. {See 
Coloured Frontispiece), 

CONDITION. The state of health 
and the appearance of the plumage. 

CONFINEMENT {see '' Accommoda- 
tion.”) 


OONQE8TION OP UVER. Liver 
(iTsease generally is dealt with in a 
separate article. It is only necessary, 
therefore, to say here, that congestion 
of the liver is the simplest form 
of liver trouble. It may be nothing 
more than sluggishness, and it is 
quite easy to deal with ; but if it be 
disregarded it may become acute, and 
acute congestion of the liver ends as a 
rule, in inflammation of that organ — a 
much more serious matter. Congestion 
may be due to over-feeding, and then, 
of course, enfon'ed abstinence from food 
or short rations for a period may suffice 
to correct it, and give the organ tim<‘ to 
recover its usual activity. Again, it 
may be that insufticient grit is given, 
and the gizzard, not getting on rapidly 
enough, prevents the liver from unloading 
as quickly as it would otherwise. Poultry 
should always be abundantly supplied 
with grit ; let them also have plenty of 
green food, without which they cannot 
possibly be kept healthy. Grass is the 
best green food for poultry ; next to that 
cabbage — not lettuce, which contains 
opium, and tends to sluggishness. Water- 
cress is a most excellent food also, and 
will often produce great benefits. The 
best physic for congestion of the liver 
is Epsom salts, a small quantity of which 
can be added occasionally to the drinking 
water : any saline aperient, in fact, is 
good for poultry with a tendency to liver 
trouble — Glauber’s salt, Rochelle salt^ 
and any form of magnesia. 

CON8TI RATION. Constipation of the 
bowels is a far commoner complaint 
amongst j>oultry than is generally realized, 
and it often no doubt has a prejudicial 
effect upon laying, because it involves 
general congestion of the system. It is 
the result, sometimes, of keeping birds 
in confinement and allowing them too 
little exercise, and not infrequently de- 
priving them of that varied supply of green 
food which is essential to their health. 
Cases of this kind do not occur amongst 
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poultry allowed to roam at liberty in the 
country — at least, if there is a case of 
'bowel stoppage it is due generally to an 
obstruction lodged in one of the passages. 
Constipation may be brought on by other 
■causes, however ; as an example : when 
fowls kept in cofifinement have been 
jgiven oyster rfiell as a special treat, 
attracted by its fishy and sdine flavour, 
they will gobble it down as though 
it were grain, with the result that 
they become constipated and need a dose 
•of salts or castor oil. Householders who 
keep poultry in a garden run should try 
giving them coarse brown bread amongst 
their morning food. Bran would hardly 
■do quite as well, but whole meal would 
answer the purpose, which is to give 
them a certain amount of waste material 
to keep the intestines always alert. 
Poultry keepers should take more note 
■of the droppings of their poultry, because 
these are often an index of the state of the 
internal organization, and often give warn- 
ing as to the need for medicinal treatment. 

CONSUMPTION (see “Tuberculosis.”) 

OOOKINQ (see “ Trimming.”) 

OO-OPERATION (see “Organization.”) 

OOOPSa Despite the continual im- 
provements effected in the construction 
of brooding appliances, the coops used by 
those who still adhere to the natural 
method of rearing under hens usually 
show very little advance or recognition 
of the requirements of young chickens. 
Scratching sheds, open-fronted roost- 
houses, and hygienic colony houses, are 
in many cases provided for the accommo- 
■dation of adult fowls though these 
have been reared in crudely made and 
more or less unhealthy coops. Chickens 
so reared will be predisposed to disease, 
however suitably they may be housed, 
when they reach maturity ; and to that 
cause may be traced many failures that 
cannot otherwise be accounted for under 


the conditions prevailing when the Ineak- 
down occurs ; whereas a healthily reared 
chicken wordd probably thrive under 
subsequent disadvantages. 

The primary objects of a coop, as 
usually employed, are the restraint oi the 
hen during the early days of rearing or 
a spell of bad weather, and the safe- 
keeping of the chickens at night. 
Strength, durability and security may, 
however, be obtained, together with 
sufficient ventilation, but the common 
haphazard method of making holes 
around a coop is generally insufficient, 
and in most cases directly harmful by 
the introduction of violent cross currents 
of air. Some of the appliance makers 
have devoted more attention to the 
construction of healthy coops during 
recent years, but a satisfactory coop need 
not necessarily be an elaborate or ex- 
pensive affair. The design is of very 
little importance, provided the slope of 
the roof is sufficient to throw off the 
rain, iuid that the interior is large enough 
for the birds housed in it. The roof, 
sides and back must be wind and rain 
proof, and the front may be provided 
with bars in the ordinary way ; but the 
usual ventilation holes should be omitted 
unless arranged in such a manner as to 
make a draught impossible — and some 
such plan as the following adapted. A 
very satisfactory coop may be made 
without any other ventilation than the 
free exchange of air by an open front, 
the structure being otherwise made en- 
tirely draught proof. In place of the 
usual solid and tightly closed door for 
use at night, a strong frame should be 
used, fitted with sufficiently secure fasten- 
ings ; the centre being covered with half- 
inch mesh wire-netting for the exclusion 
of vermin. This may be covered in turn 
with loosely-woven canvas, stretched 
tight and fastened to the wooden frame. 
All the fresh air advantages of the open 
front may thus be secured without any 
loss of security, and with an entire ab- 
sence of dratight. As a further pro- 
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agaiwt driving rain, or the direct 
ra3rs of the aun in summer, the coop 
may be made with sufficiently projecting 
eaves, or a wooden shutter hinged at the 
top and capable of being fix^ at any 
desired angle. 

Another very useful type of coop is 
mtule double the usual length, one half 
being used for sleejnng quarters and the 
confinement of the hen, and the other half 
(separated by wooden bars) for the feed- 
ing and sheltering of the chickens, the 
front of the 
second or 
chicken 
compart- 
ment being 
wire netted, 
but fitted 
with a small 
door by way 
of which 
the chicks 
may gain 
access to 
the open 
run. ' '■ 

The ne- 
cessity for 
a floor in 
any descrip- 
tion of coop 
depends up- 
o n the 
season and 
other con- 
siderations, 
but it 
should be 
dispensed with whenever possible, the 
coop being placed upon short clean 
turf. If rats are troublesome the use of 
a floor is unavoidable, unless the coops 
are placed in the middle of a large field 
and moved frequently, rats being chiefly 
a danger near hedges and shaws or woods. 
When bottomless coops are used in a 
district where foxes abound, it is neces- 
sary to peg the coops down— driving 
wooden pegs through loops of large-gauge* ^ 


wire fastened one on each side of the coop 
— otherwise they will probaUy over- 
turned ; and the same precaution must 
be taken when sheep are run in the same 
held, on account of their habit of rubbing 
against any such structure. 
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“ French Breeds.”) 



COUNTY COUNCIL COURSER 

{see “ Instruction.”) 

COURTE8 PATTER (see ” Frencli 
breeds.”) 

ORAMMINQ. Feeding fowls artificially, 
by means of a cramming machine or 
by hand (see “ Fattening.”) 

CRAMP. Cramp is essentially a com- 
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plaint affecting chickens and ducklings. 
It is, in truth, a form of muscular in- 
activity, and most probably arises from 
imperfect circulation — the chicken or 
duckling not having enough warmth in 
its body to keep its blood warm. It 
affects the legs, causing the bird to squat 
down in an absolutely helpless condition. 
Cramp needs to be carefully distinguished 
from leg-weakness — a form of rickets for 
which it may easily be mistaken, or 
vice versa y which may be (too often is) 
mistaken for cramp. The one is a rheu- 
matic condition — the other a constitu- 
tional ailment, dependent upon the bone 
formation. If a chicken is constitution- 
ally delicate, or if it is not fed upon 
suitable frame-growing food, its leg bones 
will not grow as they should, and the 
result will be that the body will become 
too heavy for tlie legs to carry it. This 
condition, however, is easily distinguish- 
able from the condition of a bird whi('h 
has cramp. In cramp the limbs are 
quite paralysed (temporarily), the claws 
being drawn up much in the same way 
as a man draws his lingers together to 
form his fist ; but in leg-weakness there 
is not so much paralysis as weakness. 
Cramp comes on by reason of damp 
surroundings, and is a result ot depriving 
chickens and ducklings too (‘arly of the 
hen’s natural warmth. It is ofttm fatal — 
obviously because a brief period of cold 
will not only stop the circulation in the 
extremities, but in the body as well. The 
lungs and heart are as suscejitibh' to 
cold as any other part, and chickens will 
quickly die of cold. In the early part 
of the year, then, it is of great imjxntancc 
that abundant warmth be provided ; 
and especially is tliis important where 
chickens are benig reared on foster 
mothers, the probable result of a lamp 
going out early during some cold night 
being rather serious. As to the treatment 
for crtimp, two things only are needed — 
warmth and friction to restore the lagging 
circulation. To assist in fric'tion and to 
stimulate the circulation direc tly at the 


same time, use a good penetrating 
liniment or embrocation, and rub the 
legs freely with this, keeping the bird 
in a warm place standing on flannel. 
Of liniment or embrocation there are 
many kinds : the common or household, 
simple known as “ hartshorn and oil,” 
will answer very well, as will also the 
“ turpentine liniment ” of the British 
Pharmacopceia. Any tiling of this kind, 
and indeed, any of the well-known 
embrocations advertised will answer the 
purpose. 

CREST. A bunch of feathers on the top 
of the head, sometimes called a top-not. 

CRESTED AND BEARDED 
FCWLS. The question of the origin of 
crests and beards on fowls is primarily the 
question of the origin of the Polish fowl, 
whose history is so obscure and involved as 
to be impossible of accurate tracing. That 
the solution of the first question is prac- 
tically involved in that of the second 
is fairly obvi(jus from the repeatedly 
expressed opinion of authorities, that 
the French breeds partake strongly of 
Polish ancestry, an opinion supported 
by reasonable evidence. The Creve- 
Cceur, the Houdan, the Faverolles, are 
all held to owe so much at least to a 
Polish cross, and in reference to these 
and other local French varieties, the late 
Mr. Lewis Wright remarked upon the 
merits of the Polish race in respect of 
egg production and quality of flesh, and 
the possibility of grafting these upon 
increased size and hardiness ; or as in 
the case of the Creve-Cceur, of adding 
to the size while preserving the Polish 
blood.” And it may be remarked that 
Mr. John Bailey claimed to have imported 
the first Polish fowls (with top-knots), 
in 1835, and he stated that the first 
bearded fowls were imported some years 
later — both from the Continent. The 
large crests, beards and muffling seen 
in the modern representatives of these 
breeds are of course mainly the pro- 
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duction of fanciers who have followed 
a more or less rigid selection in mating 
for exhibitional purposes. 

In a book entitled “ Fowls,” written by 
Mr. John Bailey, and published in i860, 
the author writes relative to what he 
terms “ Poland ” fowls, that beards “ were 
not admired till recently, and it is still 
a question of dispute, whether the pure 
bird should have them or not. . . . 

I think it but fair to state as an importer 
of very many years standing, that among 
the early birds brought from the Continent 
not one in a hundred was bearded, and 
those that were so were often rejected. 
The first really good pen I ever saw was 
at the show held in the Zoological (iardens. 
Regent’s Park, in 1846. They were 
exhibited by the late Lord Saye and 
Sele.” The same writer states that “ The 
original Poland fowls were black with white 
top-knots, and gold and silver spangled.” 
For descriptions of the various crested and 
bearded fowls, the reader must be referred 
to the several sections dealing with the 
breeds concerned. 

CRESTED DUCKS (see “Waterfowl.”) 

CREVE-CGEURS (.see “ Frencli 
breeds.”) 

CROP. The bag into which the food is 
received before passing into the gizzard. 

CROP TROUBLES AND INDIGES- 
TION. Crop-binding is one of the com- 
monest of all the complaints to which poul- 
try are liable, and it is one whic h causes 
amateurs generally a good deal of loss, 
until they learn how to deal with it. 
In effect, it is simply congestion of the 
crop, the contents of which, for some 
reason or other, cannot be persuaded to 
pass on, and consequently become un- 
wholesome, fermentation being set up. 
It is of course, highly dangerous to allow 
such a state of things to go on, and relief 
should be given as quickly as possible. 
There are two main causes of crop-binding 


— mechanical obstruction and indigestion 
or general debility, and consequent general 
disorganization of the system. When 
the gizzard is not working properly, or 
the liver is sluggish, the food naturally 
does not pass on from the crop with the 
same rapidity as it does when all the 
organs are in good working order. The 
best cure for a condition of this nature is, 
obviously, to give the organs a rest ; and 
often it will suffice to let the bird have no 
food for twenty-four hours, but to let it 
drink freely of water made slightly 
aperient by the addition of a few grains of 
common Epsom salts. Some birds fatten 
internally more freely than others, and 
these are the most likely subjects for this 
com])laint, as their system generally 
tends to become sluggish, and con- 
sequently crop-binding is more likely to 
affect some breeds than others. Then, 
again, it is especially prevalent at certain 
seasons of the year — that is to say, at 
hay-making time and in winter, when 
cattle and horses are being fed upon hay. 
The reason is not far to seek. Poultry 
are very fond of grass seeds, and in trying 
to enjoy the seeds they swallow the 
spikes of hay ; these collect into a ball 
of woven hay, etc ., sometimes almost as 
hard as a cricket ball, which cannot 
pass on- -hence fermentation is set up, 
and we get the cemdition known as crop- 
binding. It is necessary to give relief 
as soon as possible. Some little judgment 
is reqiiirc'fl as to when an operation is 
needed, and it sometimes happens that 
a dose of castor oil given with some warm 
water and a gentle kneading of the crop, 
will put matters right and enable the 
bird to digest the softened mass. If 
not, other measures must be resorted 
to. First, then, obtain some tepid water 
in a jug with a narrow mouth, add a 
grain or so of permanganate of potassium 
to the water, so as to render it deodorous 
and slightly antiseptic, and then jjour 
a table-spoonful or thereabouts, down 
into the crop, holding the bird’s mouth 
open and pouring in slowly, so as to 
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admit of the water being gulped down a 
little at a time. Then after kneading 
the crop to loosen the mass, stretch the 
neck downwards and carefully squeeze 
out the contents. Suppose now the mass 
wffl not yield to treatment, an operation 
. must be resorted to. This is not dan- 
gerous, so long as it is carried out in a 
careful manner and with due regard to 
antiseptic considerations, which are as 
necessary to be observed in veterinary 
practice as in human surgery. In opening 
the crop, it is necessary to cut first of 
all through the outer skin of the breast, 
and then through the crop sac itself. An 
incision should be made about an inch to 
an inch and a-half in length, a little to 
the side of the ball which the congested 
crop presents. Before using the knife, 
pluck away a few feathers so as to leave 
the way clear. The incision being made 
the contents of the crop should be carefully 
drawn out by the use of a small bone 
mustard spoon, and the crop should then 
be washed out with tepid water containing 
a grain or two of permanganate of potas- 
sium. The sewing up of the wound is 
the part needing greatest care, lest 
septic trouble be set up afterwards ; it 
is also important (especially in the case 
of a valuable bird), that the wound on 
healing should not leave a “ pendulous ” 
crop. Great care should be taken not 
to sew up the crop skin to the skin of 
the breast ; the cut edges of the inner 
skin must be sewn together first, and 
thai the edges of the outer skin. In 
sewing up use silk thread or fine catgut, 
and employ a needle which has been 
heated to redness in the fire or in a gas 
jet. Let each stitch be tied separatdy. 
Three stitches should be sufficient for 
each skin. After the two skins have 
been stitched separately in this way, 
smear a little carbolized vaseline on the 
outside, and fix a cmrdboard collar rotmd 
the bird's neck, so that it cannot reach 
the place with its beak. Let the patient 
be kept for a day or two on soft food 
such as stiff oatmeal porridge. Liquids 


most be withheld fof the first twenty-, 
four hours at least, as they'w^ teti^ 
exude from the wotmd. 

nwOLtCN CwoFT ©now.") ihas 

is a watery condition of the cfpp, 
the sac of which is pendulous and its 
contents more or less watery. It is one 
of the results of indigestion, and is doe 
to wrong methods of feeding or over 
feeding, while sometimes general ill-health 
leads up to the same condition. There 
is no better course of treatment than to 
give the bird doses of charcoal, and keep 
it on fairly low diet for a time in order 
to allow of the system being cleared tho- 
roughly. Charcoal is dirty, troublesome 
stuff to handle, and can best be ad- 
ministered in the form of capsules. A 
15 or 20 minim sized capsule, morning 
and night, for a week, will often work 
wonders. Charcoal, it may be added, 
is an invaluable remedial agent in aU 
cases where there is soreness of crop or 
an5rthing of that sort indicated generally 
by an unpleasant odour of the breath. 
It must, however, not be continifed. 
too long, and after it has been given 
continuously for a week, as suggested 
above, it should only be given in occasional 
doses when necessary. Some cases of 
swollen crop are not “ watery ” but 
“ windy ” ; obviously this is due to the 
same cause — fermentation of food, the 
production of gases, and the tmnatural 
distension of the crop in consequmce. 
Birds which suffer in this way are really 
not worth keeping, and in the case of 
valuable specimens there is the proba- 
bility that distension of the crop will 
give rise to the condition known as 
“ pendulous ” crop— similar in appearance 
to the hanging crop of a pouter pigeon — 
a fatal defect, of course. 

OROS8-BltfiD. A fowl produced from 
different varieties. First cross : a bird 
bred from pure-bred parents of two 
different breeds. Second cross ; bred 
from first-cross Inrds, mated with, those 




Buff Cochin Hen. 

{Bnd and i xhibiUd b\ Mr Cno H Ptoct( r, Tiass Ilouti Durham) 
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<rf a |»we bw>«i ‘{w#' ** Breedii^, cross.*’) 

OllOINftMQ, itUttAMOC {set 

ONOW# {iee “ Enemies.”) 

M 

fMWKOO* ^ht grey plumage, each 
leather being: tipped with ^ate. 

OU^ON. A raised mass of soft 
feathers on the rump of a hen, seen in 
the Asiatic breeds, almost obscuring 
the tail. 

DATES FOR HATCHINa At 

the commencement of poultry breeding 
the novice does not generally appreciate 
the all-important fact of the influence 
of the hatching date upon the object of 
his production, and its results. The 
overmastering wish to make a start is 
apt to obscure the fact that operations 
may have been begun a little too early 
or a little too late for the fulfilment of a 
profitable finish, and there is a failure to 
understand that for some purposes it is at 
some jieriods more profitable to be without 
any chickens than to be successfully hatch- 
ing them. The date of hatching has an 
important bearing upon the question of 
production for market, as regards all 
Ascriptions of feathered stock ; the 
margin of profit being insufficient to 
leave any room for mistakes in this 
direction. There are some seasons at 
which all but the most experienced, or 
those favoured by special circumstances, 
shotild refrain from production owing 
to a probable inability to command a 
sufficient return to cover the cost of 
rearing and other expenses ; and in the 
matter of laying stock the hatching date 
is of equal importance, because a very 
little error of judgment is sufiicient to so 
add to the cost of the fowl before it com- 
mences to lay, thjSit no subsequent egg 
5deld will recover the lost ground. 

TAM.S FOWLS. An ali-tbe-year- 


rouad production of ddckens for marlret 
is in some cases not only possible, but 
npm the average profitable ; yet it not 
a branch to be cmatinuonsly undertaken 
without ^dal facilities for disposal at 
remunerative rates, For the spring 
diicken'^trade hatching operations should 
be commenced in Decanber, and those 
that do not reach a suitaUe size Until 
the summer and autumn will mature 
upon a falling market ; and it is necessary 
to remember that autumn hatching im- 
plies a lengthened rearing period. The 
novice would do well to refer to the section 
dealing with “ Poultry Values,” wherein 
are set forth the average prices ruling 
at the different seasons, and by deducting 
from four to six months from the period 
aimed at, he will arrive at the suitable 
hatching date for his purpose. 

TURKEYS, DUCKS AND OCESC. As 

the growing demand for medium-sized 
turkeys is fairly well met by the foreign 
importations, and as the value per pound 
of these birds increases with the total 
weight, it is generally preferable to aim 
at the end of the year demand for birds 
of size. To do so it is necessary to hatch 
in April, no subsequent hatching pro- 
ducing birds that can compete with them 
or attain to the same ultimate value — 
a value which more than compensates 
for the increased rearing period, peese 
almost always commence to lay in Feb- 
ruary or March, and after the first two 
or three eggs of each bird, the others 
should be set in a succession of batches 
as produced. Ducks should be mated in 
October and their eggs also set in a 
continuous succession as produced, in 
order to hatch early ducklings. 

LAYINQ STOCK. The hatching of 

pullets for egg production does not allow 
of much margin as regards the most 
profitable period, although there is some 
little latitude according to the different 
breeds and their rate of arriving at 
maturity. As a general rule March and 
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April are the most suitable months, 
although some of the more active breeds 
may hatched as late as May. If the 
laying stock be hatched before March 
there is the danger of the birds going 
into moult, with the consequent and fatal 
dt^y at the time they should be coming 
into profit, whilst a too late hatching 
dela}^ maturity and also frequently re- 
sults in the loss of the first winter’s profit 
— ^and the first season’s production is 
essential to the total profitableness of a 
layer’s working career. 

"DAY-OLD” CHICKENS. The sale 



Chicken Boxes. 

For sending Day old C hicks by Rail {Meech) 

of newly-hatched, or to use the trade 
term “ day-old ” chickens, is a branch 
of production of comparatively recent 
growth in this country, following upon 
^ lines of an extensive business which 
had beei done upon the Continent for a 
considerable time — ^the chickens dealt in 
Toy continental poultrymen being of any 
age up to about a week old. From the 
p<^t of view of both sdler and buyer 
it is, however, more advantageous to 


deal in chicks that are actuaUy, as well 
as in name, a day old — and it is certainly 
better for the birds themselves. When 
disposed of at that age the chicks require 
no feeding previous to their despatch, 
which takes place soon after they are 
dry enough to leave the incubator. As 
is well-known to poultrymen, newly- 
hatched chickens contain within them- 
selves Nature’s provision for the first 
twenty-four hours, in the form of a large 
proportion of the yolk of the egg — from 
which they emerged — which is drawn 
into the abdomen immediately before 
hatching. Any ordinary journey within 
the British Isles will be easily accom- 
plished before the nutriment within them 
is entirely exhausted, and they are 
healthily ready for their first meal. The 
buyer, moreover, has the advantage of 
feeding them according to his ovra method 
right from the beginning — just as if he 
had hatched them on his own premises, 
and there is no danger of digestive 
derangement owing to change of food. 
If, however, there is from any cause a 
delay in getting them off, it is usually 
found that they travel better on a feed 
of biscuit meal than anything else. Any 
delay is, however, found to militate 
against the success of the venture in 
proportion as the period is increased, 
but when sent at the proper time they 
will stand journeys occupying as long 
as from twenty-four to thirty-six hours. 

Boxes of various patterns are used for 
sending the birds away in, but it is essen- 
tial that they should have a sufficiency 
of ventilating holes near the top ; and 
the sizes in common use approximate to 
14 inches, by 9 inches, by 9 inches, for 
a dozen chicks — whilst about 15 inches 
square is a usual size for two dozen birds. 
Ilie lid should be lined with flannel so 
fastened that it rests lightly over the 
birds and keeps them warm, the box 
itself and especially the comers being 
lined sufficiently with soft hay. Such 
boxes are tied, not nailed, and bear a 
label describing the contents in prominent 
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Wliite Cochin Cockerel. 

{Bud futd 'XhihiUd b\ Mu F. R, Fatoti, of Ninwich 
Winner of 211(1 Crystal Palace, 1906. 





1»jr U»t pjwwg»r tiewto. bavimg previotu^ 
a4i^ied tik«i of the fimo and date 
of diOpartui«^«Nlth the ptobable time of 
arrive Tbe boy^ must be fully pi^ared 
for the reception of chickens sent in 
tbs nSnper, and should as sOon as 
possUe, place them under a reliable 
broody hen, or in a brooding house or 
foster mother, allowing them time to 
grt thoroughly warmed and then feeding 
with warm milk and biscuit meal ; and 
if the journey has been successful, and 
the chickens are healthy and normal, they 
wili within a 
few hours be- 
have in every 
way like newly- 
hatched birds 
produced on 
the premises 
ahd may be 
subsequently 
treated as such 
iq all particu- 
lars. Such a 
njethodof doing 
business is an 
advantage to 
the seller whose 
land is in- 
sufficient for 
rearing pur- 
poses — and the 
mere incubation 
may, of course, 
be carried on without any land at 
all, as it is in some instances ; and 
the source of supply is an advantage 
to those who have land, but who, 
owing to a failure to produce 
sufficient eggs, or lack of experience or 
time for extensive incubation need more 
birds than they can actually produce 
themselves. In the case of special or 
prize strains the arrangement is satis- 
factory to the buyer, who is certain to 
receive the number of birds he requires, 
without the delay and annoyance entailed 
in the setting of eggs, exchange of infer- 



iblea, aWd other hindrances. 

Although branch of {voduction 
has from time to time received some 
considerable amount of notice in the 
l^ess, and the Board of A^culture has 
considered it of sufficient importance to 
make it the subject of an official leaflet, 
it would be a mistake for the novice to 
attempt much in this direction until 
experience has been gained and an outlet 
for all the possible output assured. It 
must be remembered that the demand 
for such birds must inevitably be limited, 
and more especially by the seasons j and 


that there are very many already engaged 
in meeting the demand. The chief output 
of such a production would, in ordinary 
circumstances, be during the first six 
months of the year, when it would be 
essential to secure a regular supply of 
fertile eggs for filling the incubators 
engaged in the work ; this implies un 
ultimate reference to the breeding stock, 
their suitability as regards breed, con- 
stitutional soundness, mating, housing, 
feeding, and all the factors involved in 
the production of fertile eggs and sturdy 
chicks. Above all things, it would be 



Rcotovlag Day Old Chides from lacuhator Trays to Boxes ready for Despatch. 
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necessary for such birds to enjoy the 
freedom of a good grass range, without 
which the resultant chicks would not 
possess the stamina so essential in such 
an undertaking. Although cross-bred 
chickens suitable for table purposes are 
more hardy and suitable, the demand 
hitherto has been mainly confined to 
pure breeds, for which the price asked is, 
of course, correspondingly higher — but the 
risks and difficulties are naturally greater. 
Relative to the cost of production, ex- 
periments conducted at Reading College 
Poultry Farm, Theale, in the spring of 
1904, show that (assuming the cost of 
an egg to be one penny), allowing for 
30 per cent of fertile eggs failing to hatch, 
the actual expense of producing a chicken 
was approximately ijd. Putting interest 
and labour at the same amount, the prime 
cost was reckoned at 3/6 per dozen — to 
which would be added the cost of package 
and conveyance to the railway station. 


DEAD POULTRY (see “ Marketing.”) 


DEAD POULTRY, preparation for 
RHOW. Any ordinary marketer of poultry 
should presumably be able to suitably 
prepare fowls for exhibition, and the 
knowledge may be fairly well acquired 
by the average pOultryman who reads the 
articles on ‘‘ Marketing,” and more par- 
ticularly the section dealing with the 
methods of preparing the dead birds. 
Nevertheless a percentage of fowls may 
be seen at any large show of table poultry 
which have been wrongly prepared — 
probably owing to the neglect of the 
exhibitor to study the particular show 
directions, or, as is equally probable, on 
account of a failure to understand the 
wording, which is often misleading or 
ambiguous. The deliberate entry of a 
specify fattened couple in a class for 
wtda naturally fed aind not crammed, 


is allogntinn another matter ; and such 
ure naturally di^ualified by judges 
loW their business. It is, how- 
‘ ever, in -Oie matter of plucking, tying, 


or breaking the breast bones that mistakes 
are frequently made ; another common 
fault being the exhibition of badly 
matched couples, both as regards weight 
and appearance — all of which is inimical 
to the interests of the man who pays the 
entry fee. In many schedules it is the 
custom to state that exhibits must be 
“ trussed, but not drawn,” the meaning 
of which is absolutely misleading to the 
novice, although plain enough to the old 
hand. For the generality of such shows 
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Pair of Fowls dressed for Exhibition. 

all that is necessary is to kill, pluck 
(except on head and neck, or as otherwise 
stated), stub, Ughtly tie round the hocks, 
and shape the legs and wings as for 
marketing — ^which is not what the un- 
initiated understand by trussing in the 
ordinary use of the term. Care should 
be taken to wipe dean the shanks and 
feet, and if necessary the head — ^par- 
ticularly the beak. On no account should 
the breast bone be broken. The Dairy 
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Show conditions, which are the plainest 
in wording, define what is meant by 
trussing, the clause reading as follows ; — 
All birds in these classes must be sent 
killed, plucked (except on head, neck 
and pinions) and trussed (shaped for 
market purposes), but not drawn, scalded 
or singed. The breast bones must not 
be broken. The birds may be caponised 
or not. Fineness of quality, smallness of 
bone and absence of offal will be con- 
sidered in preference to mere weight.” 

The usual defect of all such clauses is, 
however, that they set no limit to age, 



Pair of Turkeys dressed for Exhibition. 


and consequently old fowls frequently 
compete with soft young chickens — often 
to the detriment of the latter and better 
birds. 

DCAF-EAR8. Lobes of loose skin 
hanging from the real ear, same as ear 
lobes, generally white or red. 

DEBIUTY. Debility is not a disease 


DIB 

in itself, but is rather a symptom of 
disease. It is true that some poultry 
suffer, as men suffer here and there, from 
a perpetual debility. These are what 
may be called “ bad-doers.” They never 
do any good to their owners, they are 
never profitable and their lives are 
seemingly one long protest against living 
at all. Debility, then, may be classified 
as being of two sorts — first, there is the 
debility that arises from some passing 
illness which can be dealt with and 
cured ; and then there is constitutional 
debility which nothing will cure. To 
deal with the latter first, it may be said 
at once that “ bad-doers ” do not pay for 
treatment ; chickens there are to be 
seen in every farmyard, which never 
seem to thrive from hatching time on- 
ward, but are always moping about with 
a plaintive tweak,” looking about half 
the si^e of their brothers and sisters of 
the same age, and too often (and this is 
where their unprofitcibleness chieflv lies) 
fouling the giound with unwholesome 
excreta, and thus really interfering with 
the progress of the rest. Such birds are 
far safer put out of the way at tlie start. 
Once a chicken falls behind the rest it is 
always a doubtful question whether it 
will ever do any good. No amount of 
care and attention will bring on a bird 
that is not strong constitutionally, and 
time so spent might be more profit- 
ably devoted to more promising stock. 
But now in regard to debility arising 
from an illness. Many valuable birds are 
lost by neglect when they have recovered 
from some serious attack ; in fact, it is 
no exaggeration to say that want of good 
nursing often causes the death of a con- 
valescent bird. Who shall say what are 
the sufferings of a bird that has pulled 
through an attack of pneumonia, only 
to be turned out by a thoughtless owner 
in weak and emaciated condition among 
a lot of other birds to “ rough it ” once 
again ? Poultry which have been ill 
mus^ need to be toned up afterwards ; 
those which have not been ill, but are 
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suffering from general debility due to 
want of sufficient food, or to want of grit 
to enable them to digest their food — all 
alike need tonics. What are the best 
for poultry ? Experience points to cod. 
liver oil and quinine as the two best 
tonics for poultry ; and these may be 
obtained from veterinary chemists in 
combination in small flexible gelatine 
capsules, which are clean and convenient 
to administer. The cod liver oil builds 
up the wasted tissues and the quinine 
is a nerve strengthener — so the combina- 
tion is a good one. Quinine and sulphate 
of iron pills are also good — ^half a grain 
of the former and one grain of the latter, 
combined with a little extract of gentian 
and some liquorice powder to make a 
suitable pill. “ Blaud’s ” iron pills — the 
ordinary sort sold by chemists for anaemia, 
are a good remedy for poultry needing 
tonic treatment ; then there are various 
spices and condiments (for which see 
separate headings in this work). 

DEFECTS {see “ Breeding” and 
“ Mating.”) 

DEFORMITIES (HOW CAUSED.) 

A deformed bird is of no value to anybody. 
It is not available to win prizes at shows, 
however valuable it might otherwise be ; 
and it is certainly not of much (if any) 
value from a utility standpoint. Never- 
theless a good deal might be said on the 
subject of deformities, but the most im- 
portant one of all is the deformity known 
as “ crooked breast ” — a great eyesore 
in a table-bird. This is due to allowing 
chickens to roost on perches too early. 
Growing chickens should never be allowed 
to pen^ — at least not until they are 
pretty well full grown — ^because during 
the time they are growing the bone is 
soft and pliable, and if a chicken is allowed 
to b^ikmce itself on a perch the probable 
result will be that there will be an in- 
dentation in the breast bone — or the 
breast bone wiU be actually bent in such 
a way that it will never be straight— a 


fatal defect in any bird, “ riiow ” or 
“utility.” Keep all growing cluckens, 
therefore, on floors to roost. With 
regard to abnormalities and deformities 
in general, these are in most cases due to 
something going wong at hatching time. 
People have a bad habit of interfering 
too much with the hens and eggs when 
hatching is proceeding. The golden rule 
is that no chicken is worth helping out 
which cannot get out of the shell by 
itself. 

DEVELOPMENT OF EMBRYO 

{see “ Incubation.”) 

DIARRHOEA. Diarrhoea, or loos^ess 
of the bowels, is the simplest form of 
intestinal disorder. It is catarrhal in 
its origin and closely resembles catarrh 
of the nostrils, which is caused by 
irritation of the lining of that organ. 
Catarrh of the nostrils causes roup 
catarrh of the intestines gives rise to 
diarrhoea. It may be due to the presence 
of sour food or any similar irritating 
matter ; or it may be one of the resulix 
of congestion or inflammation of the livw 
— the food, instead of being properiy 
assimilated, getting into the intestines 
in a state of fermentation. Again, diar- 
rhoea may be due to the consumption of 
something in the nature of a mineral 
poison, like white lead (a common occur- 
rence when painters are at work on the 
premises), or it may even be due to the 
presence of worms which sometimes 
trouble poultry. Whatever be the cause, 
the diarrhoea indicates intestinal irritation 
and that irritation needs to be allayed. 
The best cure is to give the bird a dose 
of castor oil first. This will dear away 
the cause of the trouble, and then, if doses 
of sweet oil be given subsequently, the 
inflamed and irritated condition of the 
bowel will gradually subside. The efld 
method of giving chalk powders and 
mixtures was bas^ upon a wrong theory 
altogether ; these thuigs tend to retard 
ratlmr than to promote recovery. It is 
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obvioudy absurd to give a gritty sub* 
atanoe like chalk tor such a comfdaint. 
Instead of adding more irritating matter 
to what is already in the bowels, dear 
away that which is actually present. At 
the same time the bird must be treated 
for liver complaint, or whatever disease 
appears to be the principal cause of the 
•diarrhoea. 

BIOBSTIVK PROOB8S, THE. So 

all important is it to profitable production 
that the digestive process should be 
unimpaired, that some knowledge of the 
organic functions is essential to the feeder 
•of fowls. The average poultry keeper is, 
•of course, aware of the fact that the 
maintenance of life, the growth and 
•development of the bodily organs, and 
reproduction are in some way dependent 
upon the quality and quantity of the food 
supplied to, and consumed by, his stock ; 
yet a detailed, although elementary, 
'understanding of the process involved 
is seldom acquired, or regarded as a 
■necessary part of the practical mental 
■equipment of the poultryman. Such a 
knowledge of the broad facts is essential 
to a proper appreciation of the character 
of foods and their adaptability to the 
several objects of production, as well as 
■to a correct treatment of birds in health 
and disease. The digestive process is 
that through which nourishment is re- 
•ceived, consequent upon the preparation 
and modification of food for assimilation 
to, and appropriation by, the bodily 
■organs by its conversion into blood ; and 
the main details of a somewhat complex 
series of operations are as follows : — 

VOCUNTARV AND INVOLUNTARY 

.ACTION. The commencement of the pro- 
■cess is entirely voluntary, and consequent 
'Upon the individual discrimination or in- 
■stinctive selection in the initial choice 
•and appro|niation of food by the bird. 
Tinder domestication the choice of the 
iowl is more or less limited according 
as it is kept in a state of confinement 


or run at liberty, the bird being, hoWeVei*, 
in either case in some measure dependent 
upon the judgment of the feeder as 
regards the suitability of the foods sup« 
plied and available. Nevertheless the 
process under consideration conunences 
with the voluntary action of the fowl in 
seizing or taking hold of the food, employ- 
ing for that purpose the bill — ^which is 
in birds the organ of prehension. The 
food is then and immediately forced back- 
wards towards the gullet by the action 
of the tongue, and voluntary action 
ceases. During the subsequent progression 
of the food or aliment, the action is 
involuntary, depending upon a succession 
of contractions and dilations of the 
muscular walls of the different sections 
of the alimentary csinal — ^the name given 
to the whole passage which begins at the 
base of the skull and continues through 
various modifications to the anus, from 
which are discharged the innutritious and 
undigested food products. 

THE ESOPHAGUS. The jcsophagus, 

or gullet, is that portion of the alimentary 
canal which the food enters after its 
backward pre.ssure by the tongue, and 
is parallel with the windpipe or trachea. 
It is on account of the juxtaposition of 
these two passages that great care is 
essential in the machine cramming of 
fowls ; and unless the tongue is pressed 
down during the insertion of the nozzle 
of the tube, it is quite possible and easy 
to force it into the wind-pipe, and by 
filling this with food to suffocate the 
unfortunate fowl. When in a state of rest 
the {esophagus remains collapsed with 
its sides in contact, but dilation im- 
mediately results with the reception of 
food, which by a succession of the mus- 
cular movements already referred to is 
passed along the passage to the first 
enlargement of the alimentary caned, 
which is usually called the craw or crop. 

THE CROP. This may be practically 

described as the first of three stomachs, 
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the others being known as the glandular 
stomach and &e gizzard. The crop is 
placed in front of the breast bone, and is 
a more or less capacious receptacle for 
food in bulk ; its size enabling a fowl 
to make a full meal for future digestion, 
but there are natural limitations, the 
exceeding of which may result in a 
derangement known as crop-binding — 
which frequently necessitates a trouble- 
some ojjeration for the relief of the bird. 
There are certain secretions within 
numerous glandular vessels in the crop, 
by the action of which the food is 
macerated, and partially softened before 
its further propulsion along the lower 
portion of the aesophagus, and its entrance 
into the smaller cavity (or second enlarge- 
ment) called the glandular stomach. 
Within this cavity the gastric juices 
mingle with the macerated food, and 
dissolution, modification, and conversion 
into new substances progress considerably. 

THE GIZZARD. This is in grain-eat- 
ing birds, including fowls, an organ of 
remarkable muscular power, the central 
cavity of which (with its thick walls) 
crushes and grinds the greater proportion 
of the food entering it ; using for that 
purpose the sharp grit which fowls so 
eagerly and instinctively appropriate for 
its use. An examination of the gizzard 
and its normal contents will do much 
towards the realization of the vast im- 
portance to the effectiveness of the 
digestive process, of a sufficient supply 
of suitable material for the constant 
replenishment of the grinding agents. 
From the gizzard the aliment progresses 
through the intestinal canal for the com- 
pletion of the digestive and assimilative 
process. 

—ASSIMILATION. Having briefly traced 

the course of the alimentary canal, with 
its various modifications and the progress 
of the food consumed, it only remains 
to indicate as shortly as possible the 
results of digestion and the method of 
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assimilation in its final stages. Blood i» 
the source whence aU the bodily organs- 
derive the materials of their growth, 
development and nutrition ; and the 
essential nutritive elements are assimi- 
lated from the food during its passage 
of the alimentary canal. Development 
is the process by which the tissues or 
organs of the body are formed, or changed 
in shape and composition, or advanced 
to a state of perfection. Growth, usually 
coincident with development, is the in- 
crease in the size or bulk of a part, or the 
increase of power, by the addition of 
material similar to that already existing. 
Nutrition is the process of maintenance of 
form, size and composition. The perform- 
ance of these functions depends primarily 
upon the composition of the blood, which 
in turn depends upon the suitability, 
digestibility and assimilation of food. 
The pulped food in the intestines is 
brought under the action of fluids or 
juices, and separated into chyle — ^the 
portion absorbed into the system — and 
various innutritious matters which are 
excreted. The chemical composition of 
chyle (albumen, fat, fibrine, salts, etc.) 
is practically that of blood — ^the final 
product of digestion. In other words, 
chyle, which is formed from digested food 
and absorbed from the intestines, is 
in fact incipient blood and eventually 
enters into circulation as venous blood. 
The absorption of chyle, which is the 
completion of the digestive process, is. 
effected through the medium of the 
mucous membranes or inner coat of the 
intestinal canal. In the intestines the 
surface of the membrane, which is com- 
posed largely of laterally grouped tubes, 
is covered with very minute velvet-like 
projecting bodies termed villi ; and each 
villius has a group of thread-like vessels, 
termed capillaries, through which the 
fluid matter is conveyed and eventually 
reaches the vein^ and arteries. Every 
cell or particle of the various bodily 
tissues has the power of attracting desir- 
able material from the blood and assimi- 
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lating it to its own use ; the various 
organs being thus suppUed from the 
common food source with their requisite 
nutriment, their waste products being 
separated in turn from the circulating 
blood through the agency of the excretory 
organs — lungs, kidneys and skin. 

DIPHTHERITIC ROUP {see 
Roup.”) 

DISEASES AND SY MPTOMS. The 

following are the most common diseases 
of poultry, and the common symptoms 
of the various diseases. It is well to bear 
in mind, however, that the whole of the 
symptoms of any disease may not be 
exhibited, and when a subject is suffering 
from more than one di-sease the symptoms 
of one form may mask other s}nnptoms. 
In order to ascertain the health of a fowl 
it should be examined from head to feet 
in regular order, so that no external part 
•of the body may be overlooked, and then 
the apertures of its ears, its mouth and 
vent should be examined. For further 
particulars, refer to the various diseases 
under their names. 

AN^M I A. Paleness of face and comb, 

flabbiness of comb, loss of gloss on plum- 
age or a general scurfiness of comb are 
the common symptoms of an anaemic, 
that is, a deficiency of blood condition 
•or poorness of blood. 

APOPLEXY. In cases of apoplexy the 

head is held back, or hangs downwards, 
and usually turned to one side, the 
affection being due to disease of the 
brain or pressure upon its blood vessels. 

BRONCHITIS. Rattling in the throat 

is a symptom of chronic bronchitis. In 
•acute cases the head is very hot, and the 
subject repeatedly drinking. There is 
a wheesiness in the breathing, which 
may not bei^gtected without placing the 
•ear on each EBe of the spinal column of 
the fowl near the buts of its wihgs. In 
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some cases there is a catchy kind of 
a cough. 

CATARRH (COLD). The eyes are 

watery, and in some cases red, and moisture 
may be exuding from the nostrils, and the 
plumage of the subject does not lie 
naturally close to its body. In most 
cases there is a slight cough. Tliese 
so-called colds are usually contagious, 
and consequently due to the action of 
disease germs. {See “ Roup.”) 

CHOLERA (SEPTIC FEVER). The Sub- 
jects of an attack of septic fever, the so- 
called chicken cholera, usually remain in 
one place most of their time, and in some 
cases, if not disturbed, until death takes 
place. If a move is made it is usually 
to the drinking place, thirst being one of 
the commonest .symptoms. Diarrlicea 
is usually set up, the excrement being 
at first dark in colour and frothy, later 
on greenish. 

CRAMP. Distortion of the feet and 

rigid condition, due to contraction of the 
muscles. This should not be confounded 
with mere loss of power (paralysis) known 
as “ leg weakness.” 

IMPACTION OF CROP (“CROP BIND- 
ING.”) Food remaining in the crop 
becomes hard and distended. {See “Crop 
Troubles and Indigestion.”) 

DIARRHCEA. Frequent evacuations 

of watery excrement. In simple diarrhoea 
it is merely dark and watery, but is 
greenish or yellow when due to a diseased 
condition of liver, and mixed with slimy 
matter or blood when due to inflammation 
of the bowel-enteritis. {See “Dysentery.”) 

DIPHTHERIA. The membranes lining 

the mouth lose their natural pinkish 
colour and a whitish film spreads over 
them, and later on white spots appear, 
which gradually enlarge and change in 
colour to a dirty yellow. In some cases 
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large dots of cheesy matter become 
depodted in the mouth and throat, 
giving off a veiy offensive odour. (See 
“ Roup.”) 

COO-ttOUND. Frequently going to 

the nest, walking with tail depressed, en- 
lai^ement of the left side near the 
vent. In some cases a hard pointed 
substance, that is, an egg, may be felt in 
the left side near the vent. {See “ Egg 
Organs, Diseases of.”) 

EMPHYSEMA. The skin about the 

neck and front part of the body is puffed 
out like a ball. This affection is almost 
exclusively confined to chickens being 
reared in too close and warm a place. 

ENTERITIS. The symptoms of in- 
flammation of the inner coating of the 
bowel are thirst, diarrhoea and usually 
straining, together with more or less 
prostration ; but these symptoms are such 
as are met with in other diseased con- 
ditions. 

FEATHER DISEASE. The feathers on 

parts of the body of the subject become 
frizzled, and the quill part of them 
shrunken, and the skin at the roots of 
the feathers discoloured. As a matter 
of fact the diseased condition of the 
feathers is due to a diseased condition 
of the skin. 

■ — - FEATHER EATING. When fowls are 
bare of feathers and there are none to be 
found about their run, it is fairly certain 
that the missing feathers have been plucked 
and devoured by some of the fowls. 

GAPES. In addition to seeing the 

parasites — ^gape worms — ^the symptoms 
are gaping, coughing, sneezing and, more 
or less, difficulty in breathing. The only 
mtiubls simaptom is seeing tlie parasite, 
because the symptoms — those of cough- 
ing, saeeziug, and difficulty in breathing, 
together \iidth gaping — ^are met with in 


cases of roup of ffie type^.. 

^MEPAYiTis. In cases of inflamma- 
tion of the liver the sul^ect is depressed, 
and usually sleepy, and drinks a large 
quantity of water, but it. is ncrtpossiWeto- 
determine witli certainty when a subject 
is suffering from the affection. {See 
“Congestion of Liver.") 

INDIGESTION. Thd Symptoms of 

indigestion are the passing of undigested, 
food, or food remaining in the crop an 
unusual length of time. {See “ Crop 
Binding.”) 

LIVER DISEASE. This term, except 

it be confined to tubercular disease of the 
liver, IS very comprehensive, and the 
vanous symptoms of the affections 
of the liver will be found under “ Con- 
gestion of Liver,” and various other 
headings. 

METRITIS. In cases of inflammation 

of the oviduct the subject frequently 
goes on to a nest and may be noticed to 
be occasionally straining and, as a rule, 
has her tail depressed, and in some cases 
pecks at her vent. {See “ Egg Organs, 
Diseases of.”) 

MOLLU8CUM CONTAOIOSUM, This 

affection is usually known as “ comb 
disease,” or “fungoid disease,” and is a 
scrofulous affection. The symptoms are 
wart-like growths on the comb, face or 
wattles, and occasionally on other parts 
of the body. When the growths are 
met with all over the body the affecticm 
is generally known as “ small pox.” {See 
“ Combs, Diseases of.”) 

PNEUMONIA. The most prominent 

symptom of inflammation of the lungs is, 
more or less laboured breathing, and in 
acute cases the subject heaves in a 
convulsive manner with evjpry inspiration. 
In some cases there is a slight cough* 
In all cases the subject is depressed and 
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tliis a$ectioii is tmially known as “ down 
bddaui,” owing to depression of the body 
of the sub}ect in its Undermost part. The 
i^ptcttns are the protrusion of a mass 
of membraneous tissue from the vent. 
(Sfv ” Vent, ZHseases of.”) 


__ — HHCUMATtOM. The prominent symp- 
toms are stifUess in waling, swelling and 
redness of the affected joints, which are 
unnaturally hot. 


— ——ROUP. The s3unptoms of roup of the 
di{dvtheritic type will be found described 
uiider the heading “ Roup ” ; those 
of simple roup are the same as met 
with in cases of so-called colds. In 
addition, swellings take place underneath 
the eyes, in the wattles, and in some cases 
the comb becomes swollen. These latter 
symptoms are those of incipient tubercular 
disease. {See also “ Tuberculosis.”) 


Xn«jbjHly' to walk in a, 
Mhnight tSrectton, turning round 
found with head bdhi in an unnataral 
position. 

WHITE OOMS. In this case 

wUtidi coloured scurfy patches appear 
on the comb, face or wattles. These 
patches have map-like margins, which 
gradually extend over comb, head 
and face, and amongst the plumage. 
The feathers can be very easily drawn 
from the affected parts of the skin and 
the quill ends will be found to be covered 
with scaly matter. In advanced cases 
a very peculiar odour is given off from 
the a&cted parts. {See “ Comb, Diseases 
of.”) 

DISINFECTION {see “Housing.”) 

DISPATCH, OF CHICKS {see “Day> 
old chickens.”) 

DISPATCH, TO MARKET {see 
“ Marketing.”) 


“noAl-Y LEO." The symptoms are 

an accumulation of epidermic matter be- 
tween the scales, with consequent en- 
largement of the affected legs and an 
inflamed condition underneath the 
scales. 

EOEOEULA. The symptoms are those 

of roup of the diphtheritic type, besides 
composite deposits of cheesy and other 
matter in various parts of the body. 
The growths and deposits are usually 
of a yellowish colour. {See “ Ulcera- 
tions and Sores.*’) 

EEme FEVER. {See “Cholera.”) 

— r^VNOVfTIE (BUMELE FOOT). An 

fsulargoment of the sole of the affected 
■foot, and m advanced cases one or more 
oi iho toes beoopne swoUai, and also the 
leg, asi 4 take ^pce between 


DISPATCH, TO SHOW {see." Shows 
and showing.”) 

DISTEMPER. A name commonly used 
for a form of roup {see “ Roup.”) 

DOMESTICATION, RESULTS OP. 

The most important domestic species of 
birds belong to the gallinaceous order,, 
including the common fowl, the turkey, 
the guinea fowl and pea fowl ; and to 
the family Anatidoe, among the web~ 
footed birds — such as the goose and the 
duck. Of most of them domesticated 
races exist which differ very considerably 
from those found in a state of nature, 
the variations being due to the modif5nng 
influences of the peculiar circumstances 
to which they have been subject in a 
state of domestication, as wdl as to the 
ddiberate sdiection for various purposes 
at the hands of generations of poultry 
ineeders. The origin and introduction of 
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the various species into Europe is dealt 
with in the section devoted to Origin/’ 
but it may be remarked here that modem 
breeders, who are inclined to be complacent 
regarding their achievements in the matter 
of new varieties, would do well to re- 
member what credit is undoubtedly due 
to the old Eastern breeders, who have 
handed down such opposite types as the 
result of their selection from the original 
Jungle fowl To them we owe the bases 
of the present-day variations, as regards 
type, colour and markings ; and it is as well 
to bear in mind the useful qualities of the 
old breeds, and conlpare them with the de- 
generacy of some more recent productions. 
Although fancy breeders may claim to 
have shown the way, as regards selection 
and breeding for special purposes, utilita- 
rians may boast the knowledge of the 
elements of artificial selection, by means 
of which all strains and varieties of 
domesticated fowls have been finally 
developed. It is by careful selection and 
breeding that desirable qualities are 
developed and the undesirable eliminated ; 
and the most superficial comparison of 
modern domesticated fowls with their 
wild progenitors will suffice to show the 
great possibilities which exist in selection 
in the hands of experienced breeders. 
In the matter of selection by trap-nests, 
for the building up of a strain or family 
of egg producers, the evidence of records 
and competitions is most instructive, and 
jthe achievements of the future are all 
unknown, provided the strain-makers 
realize the limitations imposed by the 
necessity for the preservation of stamina 
and constitutional soundness in the select- 
ed breeders of such a strain. The advance 
in the production of table poultry is also 
very marked, and a comparison of some 
of the more suitable table breeds with 
the i:elatively small fowl of the Jungle 
ii very instructive in this direction ; 
nevertheless, it is not yet sufficiently 
understood, in this connection, that table 
qualities aie inst as hereditable as the 
lowers of egg production, and that strdn 


is as important in the one case as in the 
other. There are so-called lajwg breeds 
and table breeds, but the indiscriminate 
mating of one class may possibly be as 
inimical as in the case of the Other. Apart, 
however, from details of breeding, there 
can be no question as to the remarkable 
development of both la3dng and table 
qualities, as the direct result of domestic- 
ation and its modifying influences. 

DEQENCRAOY. Having admitted so 

much, it is impossible to ignore the 
retrograde tendency of some modem 
ideals, and to impress the necessity for 
some discrimination regarding the useful 
in present-day varieties, and the influence 
of some standards of breeding upon the 
older and one-time useful breeds. It 
may be admitted at once that the 
satisfaction of exhibitional requirements 
is perfectly legitimate in itself, but on 
the other hand, such a tendency has very 
unfortunate results as regards those who 
fail to distinguish between the aims of 
the two great classes of breeders — the 
fanciers and the commercial producers. 
As an example, we may consider the case 
of a novice who has read that White 
Leghorns are a useful type of laying fowls ; 
yet, if he does not realize that recent 
exhibitional ideals have done much to 
destroy the old characteristic of the type, 
his initial efforts in egg production will 
be disappointing in the extreme. Pro- 
vided the distinction is drawn between 
strain and breed no great harm is done, 
but so long as exhibitors dispose of their 
surplus stock for utility purposes, the 
evil spreads and multiplies to a disastrous 
extent ; and not only is the purchaser 
disgusted with poultry keeping in general, 
but the fancy as a whole is blamed — 
through its own fault. There is room 
and opportunity for the development of 
both aspects, but the natural limitations 
should be mutually reco^iised, and the 
producer of colour or markings, or abnor- 
mal types should admit tlmt other 
qualities are inevitably lost jin attain- 
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mei^t of his particular ideal ; just as on 
the other hand, the producer of a strain 
of ^-lajiers or talde fowls must, without 
doubt to some extent, ne^ect the pictur- 
esque in breeding for Us object. The 
mere fact of breeding as close as possible 
to compdex external standards involves 
some loss of utility, inasmuch as it implies 
in most cases a too close method of 
in-breeding, with a consequent weaken- 
ing of the constitutional hardiness which 
must go hand-in-hand with profitable 
production and reproductive fertility. 
The maintenance of purity in breeding 
is essential to the ultimate aims of both 
sections, but profitable and productive 
purity is seldom retained in fancy strains, 
and it is a well-known breeder’s axiom 
that only the useful survives in the long 
run. 

LIMITED DOMESTICATION. Those 

who are at all acquainted with the extent 
and variety of gallinaceous and other 
birds with domestic possibilities, must 
at once be impressed with the fact, that the 
denizens of the farmyard and park by 
no means exhaust the list, and it is 
obvious that there are opportunities for 
the domestication of several others — 
mainly for utility purposes. In addition 
to the common domestic fowl, turkey, 
guinea fowl, duck and goose — the 
economic value of which has been 
long realized — ^there are others, such as 
the swan and the pea-fowl, which have 
long existed in a state of semi-domestic- 
ation ; and certain game birds, as, for 
example, the pheasant and the partridge, 
have rather been cultivated to some 
extent, than in any real sense subjected 
to the conditions of domestication. There 
are, indeed, degrees of domestication, even 
as regards the primary list, and neither 
the turkey nor the goose has been as 
fully devdoped under domestication as 
the conmuHi fowl, whilst the guinea fowl 
still retains more of its wild character- 
istics than either of the two last-named. 
The races found in domestication are. 


therefore, not only very limited, but in 
tnany p^iculats their possibilities are 
undeveloped and consequently unknown ; 
in addition to which, there are others 
which would appear to be adaptable to 
the same conditions, and might possibly 
prove to be as profitable. Among the 
possible additions to the poultry keeper’s 
existing list, the late Mr. Lewis Wright 
drew attention to the claims of the 
curassow, the guan, the tragopan, the 
goura, the primated grouse, and some 
others, of which it may be remarked, that 
the first named exhibits the greatest 
possibilities, that the tragopan has been 
bred in captivity, that the guan has been 
domesticated in South America, and that 
the goura has been bred in captivity in 
the East. In addition to the above, 
the talegalla of Australia or the brush 
turkey of New South Wales, which is 
the best-known species, would perhaps 
repay some attention at the hands of 
practical breeders. (See “Origin.”) 

DOMINIQUE (see “ American breeds.”) 

DORKING. With this breed, as with 
many others, some colours stand the 
test of time while new colours come up 
and replace the old shades. To take 
this family through there are several 
colours : — The Red, Dark coloured. 
Silver Grey, White, Cuckoo and the Rose- 
combed Dark. Though little known to- 
day, the Red is by far the oldest colour 
of the breed, and is probably the only one 
that has been kept pure from any 
outside influences. Their breeding 
centre is round Surrey and Sussex. 
Whether it is owing to the lack of interest 
by their present owners, or whether it is 
that they have gone out of favour, they 
certainly lose considerably in size, when 
compared with the other better-known 
colours. At the Palace show of 1908, 
a pair was exhibited in the “ any other 
variety classes,” and more than one fancier 
had to stop and ask their name. Apart 
from the legs, they looked like poor black- 
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Ted Old English Game, though th^ 
were much smaller. All the Dorking 
family have five toes, and a clean white 
leg, right through to the toe nails, and 
these points count for much (when other 
parts are equal) in the show pen. The 
Dorking is undoubtedly the fowl that the 
Romans brought to this country at the 
conquest of Britain, and the colour that 
•of the Red, for the early descriptions 
coincide with the bird to-day in every 
way. Essentially a table variety, the 
breed has stood the test of time in one 
■colour or another, and though the Red 
is by far the smallest in appearance, they 
kill out well and give a fine, sweet, juicy 
meat. With a little enterprise the colour 
may be seen again on the show bench, 
and come into popularity much quicker 
than it went out. To describe properly 
the “colour, one would call it a black- 
breasted red, while the hens are very 
much like the partridge Old English Game. 
They carry hardly so much feather as 
the Darks or Silvers, and hence are decep- 
tive in appearance. It is necessary for 
them to have a single comb not too large, 
and clean, white legs and feet. Probably 
the oldest of the other colours is the 
White, and though in formation of body, 
legs, feet and quantity of feather they 
resemble the dark, the comb is a beautiful 
rose, worked in much the same wav as 
the Hamburgh and with a clearly-defined 
leader, though not so prominent as in 
the breed just referred to. With a white 
leg and skin it is more easy to get a white 
plumage, and when these are shown in 
their best form they are all over quite 
as white as snow. As to their antiquity 
we find records of them as far back as 
1815, and in general contour they were 
the same as those of to-day. In general 
appearance they are very handsome, 
for the whole is pure white with the ex- 
ception of the head appendages, which 
must be a rich cherry red. There should 
be a wealth of neck and saddle hackle, 
the latter leading up to a very fine full 
^wing tail. It is regrettable that so few 


of them are being bred, for in all pmnts 
they are far away the most handsome 
of aU the white breeds of fowls. They 
are thought by some to be delicate, but 
when kept on well-drained light soil 
they prove easy to rear, and develop 
rapidly. When placed alongside of Dark 
birds, they appear smaller than they 
really are, so that anyone can be deceived 
on this point. Next to point of age 
comes the Dark, and though this colour 
was mentioned in early writings it is 
doubtful if they are as old as the Whites. 
It is more than probable that the old 
Surrey fowl played a large part in the 
formation of the Dark Dorking, and also 
that the actual colour then was much 
lighter than we know it to-day. It was 
from these that the first Silver Greys 
came, and were lighter colours from the 
one parent stock, though no doubt since 
other breeds have been infused into them 
to give more distinctive colour, such as 
the clear neck and saddle hackle. In 
general appearance these two colours 
are much the same, although in size a 
little must be given to the Darks, which 
as a whole are larger than the Silvers, yet 
at the same time a few monsters are found 
among the latter colour. Tlie comb 
of each should be single, and while fair 
proportions are needed the great ten- 
dency is excess of the head gear, which 
is then inclined to fall over, a bad fault 
in the variety. The shape of the body 
should be as near an oblong square as 
possible, and this can only be obtained 
by keeping all the breeding stock very 
deep and square in the breast. In the 
Dark cocks white in wing or tail is a 
fault, the same as in the hens, and the 
females should be of a rich dark level 
colour, free from shaftiness or harshness 
of colour. The breast of both must be 
sound black in colour, free from any 
tickings of white or brown, a part which 
js shown up in the Silvers by the silvery 
white neck and saddle hackle. The Silvar 
hen must be of a nice soft shade of colour, 
free from any mossiness ; not an easy 
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thing get in old liens, but found in 
ptdlets of the first year’s showing. The 
combs of the hens are inclined to go over 
a little, a point not considered of special 
note. Other things being equal, the 
preference would be given to a good 
ccnnbed bird. Size in all Dorkings plays 
a most important part, and if the shape is 
correct, colour is of secondary vdue. 
The white legs and feet are made much 
of, and some judges will even leave out 
Wrds that have dark toe nails. One 
other colour of the Dorking family, 
though not much known, is the Cuckoo. 
The actual title should be, no doubt, the 
Barred, for an attempt was made to 
produce a bird much like the Rock in 
barring though rather darker in colour. 
Only seen occasionally, and then at the 
largest shows, they have never caught 
the fancy and remain very much in the 
background. The last of this family 
is the Rosecomb Dark, and the name 
fitly describes it. Both these latter 
colours should have the proper character 
and the same points in legs and feet, and 
the Cuckoos have a rosecomb as in the 
Whites. (See Plates Nos. 26, 27 and 28.) 

DOUBLE MATING {see “Mating.”) 

DRAKE. A male duck. 

DRESSING POULTRY {see “Mar- 
keting.”) 

DRINKING VESSELS {see “Water 
supply.”) 

DRY-FEEDING MIXTURES {see 

“ Feeding tables.”) 

DRY SYSTEM OF FEEDING 
CHICKENS. Until about the year 
1903 or 1904, the method of feeding 
young chickens in general vogue in this 
country was not altogether satisfactory, 
particularly in the case of those artificially 
hatched, and in places that were at all 
low-l5fing or damp, a considerable diffi- 


culty was often experienced in rearing 
to maturity anything like a really satis^ 
factory percentage. The dry method 
was introduced four or five seasons ago 
from the United States, where it had 
been practised for several years previously 
with the most excellent results. Upon 
its first introduction into England it met 
with a good deal of opposition, but it 
has now passed beyond the experimental 
stage, and, owing to the many and great 
advantages it possesses over the older 
method, it is being adopted by poultry 
keepers all over the country. It does 
not matter whether one rears a dozen or 
a thousand chickens in the season, the 
advantages are the same, and after trying 
both systems for several years past there 
are hundreds of practical poultry keepers 
up and down the country, who are strongly 
in favour of the new or dry method. 
The disadvantages of the moist system — 
so-called, in contradistinction to the dry — 
are many. In the first place, constant 
labour is involved m preparing the food 
during the first few weeks of the chickens’ 
lives, as it is necessary to give it warm 
and fresh every few hours ; difficulty is 
almost invariably experienced in per- 
suading the youngsters to take exercise, 
so necessary a factor towards health and 
vigour ; mortality early in the season, 
especially in cold or damp situations, 
ranges high, and the actual cost of the 
various ingredients is by no means low. 
All these difficulties are overcome by 
adopting the dry system, which consists 
in only supplying a mixture of grains 
during the first month of the chicken’s 
existence. Up to the age of a month, 
hard grain only is supplied, for which the 
chickens have to scratch. The floor of 
the coop or brooder is covered to the 
depth of three or four inches with straw- 
chaff, among which the mixture of grains 
is scattered. In this manner the chickens 
have to be constantly hard at work, and 
this is undoubtedly the main reason why 
the system is so very successful. Instead 
of the chickens standing idle the whole 
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day long they are always busily employed, 
and very so<m learn that if they do not 
work hard they have to go hungry. Once 
every day, or at the most twice, sufficient 
grain is thrown down to last the birds 
until the next time of feeding. Only 
those who have actually tried this system 
can realize what an enormous saving of 
labour this represents. Whereas, under 
the moist system a man could attend to, 
say, a thousand chickens, under the dry 
system he can in the same time look after 
treble the number. 

Some breeders attach a great deal of 
importance to the exact mixture of grains 
employed, but as one cannot ensure the 
chickens eating the right proportion, 
it is difficult to see what good purpose 
is served by devoting time and labour 
to the preparation of a mixture containing 
just the right amount of albuminoids, 
carbo-hydrates and fat. There are some 
very excellent mixtures on the market, 
some of which are quite cheap, but for 
some reasons it is advantageous to prepare 
the mixture oneself, as in this manner 
one can vary the grains as thought 
necessary ; moreover, even bu5dng the 
grains in small quantities it works out 
rather cheaper than those offered for sale. 
A mixture that may be very strongly 
recommended consists of the following : — 
Three parts of wheat, two dari, two pin- 
head oatmeal, two canary seed, two 
millet, one maize,one buckwheat, one rice, 
one grit, and one meat. Counting one 
part as seven pounds, the above works 
out exactly to one cwt. Buying the 
grains in small quantities the price of 
the mixture averages about los. 6d. per 
cwt. The wheat and maize require to 
be cracked, as udiole they are too large 
to be properly digested. A distinction 
must drawn l^tween cracking and 
grinding, as the latter must be avoided, 
^ains alone should be supplied until 
the chickens are a month old, but it is 
unwise to continue this diet any longer, 
because, unless soft food is supplied, 
tihey experience considerable difficulty in 


feathering, besides which devi^pment is 
retarded. It is found that when two m^s 
of mash are provided daily the feathering 
jHneess is greatly hastened, the birds 
seem stronger and more vigorous, and 
they ultimately attain a larger size. After 
the long fast of the night they need 
something that can be quickly assiii^ated, 
because the (a'op and intestines are quite 
empty, and soft food supplies this need 
much better than hard grain. The soft 
food may consist of several different 
ingredients, but whatever is supplied, 
sliould be in a crumbly-moist condition, 
rather than sloppy. While it requires 
to be thoroughly swollen out, it should 
be fairly dry, because sloppy food is very 
liable to cause diarrhoea and other serious 
bowel complaints. One of the specially 
prepared cooked foods is excellent, and 
has the advantage of being ready for use 
with very little preparation ; nearly all 
of them, moreover, are easily digested 
and very nutritious. To provide a varia- 
tion in feeding an occasional meal of 
ground oa.ts, middlings, or barley meal, 
moistened with skim milk or warm water, 
should be supplied ; boiled rice is also 
a very excellent preparation, one of 
which the chickens are extremely fond, 
and upon which they thrive particularly 
well . The mixture of grains recommended 
for use during the first month of the 
chickens’ lives is too expensive after this 
period has elapsed, and a considerably 
cheaper preparation should be employed. 
The following is one that gives satisfactory- 
results : — Three parts of wheat, dari, and 
maize ; two parts of meat and buck- 
wheat ; one part of millet, linseed and 
grit. Counting one part as seven pounds, 
the above works out to exactly one cwt. 
The wheat and maize should be cracked, 
as the chickens are too young to digest 
them whole. The linseed is a very 
important ingredient of the mixture, as 
it greatly assists in the formation of 
feathers ; the few weeks the chickens 
are obtaining their new plumage is a 
somewhat trying period, and they require 
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special attention at tins stage. Green 
food is always necessaty for young 
chickens, but especially is this the case 
when they are being fed entirely or mostly 
upon grains, as without a plentiful supply 
they do not thrive nearly so well, and 
the system of feeding moII probably prove 
unsuccessful. There is nothing better 
for the purpose than lettuces ; when they 
are scarce the tender leaves of cabbages, 
boiled stinging nettles, or, in fact, any 
tender green stuff answers well. A liberal 
supply of drinking water should at all 
times be available for the birds, which, 
during warm weather, should be renewed 
two or three times a day. A drawback 
to this method of feeding is that it lends 
itself so readily to waste. Unless the 
greatest care is exercised, a large pro- 
portion of the grain will be thrown away 
when renewing the chaff. It should be 
a strict rule when this method of feeding 
is adopted, never to scatter any more 
grain until the whole of the old supply 
is exhausted. 

DUBBINQ. The process of cutting off 
the comb and wattles of game birds; 
it was instituted in the times when 
cock-fighting was in fashion, to prevent 
the serious results arising from injury 
to these organs in the contest. 

OUGKLINGu A young duck. 

DUOKLINQS FOR MARKET (see 

“ Aylesbury Duck industry.'’) 

DtlOKS. MANAOEMENT AND BREEO- 

INO OF. In the English districts where 
the production of ducklings is under- 
taken upon any sort of extensive 
commercid basis, the work is divided 
between two classes of producers, the 
breeders and rearers ; and although in 
the case of limited output, the disadvan- 
tages of this method would out-weigh 
the advantages, the usual division is 
followed in this work as far as the arrange- 
ment of subjects is concerned, 'and, whilst 
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this section deals entiiely liwth the 
management of breeding stock, the reader 
is referred to the section “Rearing Ducks’.’ 
for information regarding the other 
branch. The extent of individual pro- 
duction must necessarily depend upon 
such local considerations as markets, 
demand, and facilities for transit ; but 
the success of the actual breeding opera- 
tions naturally depends primarily upon 
the physical characteristics of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood and holding, and 
their suitability or otherwise for that 
particular branch of poultry work. 
Although ducklings may be very well 
reared, for marketing purposes, in a 
variety of situations and in very confined 
quarters, it is altogether different as 
regards the stock birds kept for breeding ; 
and the poultryman will early discover 
that poultry of all descriptions will not 
thrive equally in a given place, and that 
a good situation for fowls or turkeys may 
be a very bad one for the well-being of 
ducks stocked for breeding. As a rule, 
it is found that the production in question, 
is best carried on in sheltered valleys 
rather than on exposed uplands, and 
the most suitable soil is that which is 
light and gravelly ; the advantages of 
such a situation are considerably en- 
hanced by a running stream, lake or 
sufficient expanse of clean water. As a 
general proposition, it may be stated 
that all waterfowl kept for breeding 
purposes should have free access to 
swimming water, and although the eggs 
of Indian-Ruimer ducks are fertilize 
without this advantage, the safe rule is 
to admit no exception where strongly 
fertilized eggs are required to be produced. 
Tlie well-being of any fowl depends to 
a great extent upon contentment, and 
the satisfying of natural requirements, 
and the optional use of water is natural 
to all waterfowl in a greater or less degree ; 
moreover, the subjecting of parents to 
artificial conditions must in some measure 
tend to d^eneracy in the off-spring. A 
grass run and a pond must, therefore. 
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be regarded as the minimum of the 
essential conditions, but the free range 
of pasture land and access to running 
water is alvi^ys preferable, although, 
for the accommodation of most varieties 
the land should not be swampy, but good 
sound grass-land, bordering a stream. 
The next consideration is shelter, other 
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than that of houses, and the most perfect 
is such as is afforded by the foliage of 
waterside trees and shrubs ; a considerable 
proportion of loss experienced by duck 
breeders is due to the neglect of this 
simple requirement, and the consequent 
exposure of the birds to the imbearable 


heat of the sunmmer sun. There are 
comparatively few farms which could 
not be in some part made adaptable for 
the accommodation of breeding ducks, 
but in no circumstances should these 
birds be placed upon a closely fenced 
pond, as is sometimes done, without the 
inclusion within the boundary of a 
sufficiency of grass and shdtering foliage 
— unless the pond is a large one surround- 
ing a suitable island. Except the running 
stream be small it would be necessary 
to provide against the canying or swim- 
ming away of the birds, and a simple 
expedient is to dig out a shallow in the 
bank and fence it off from the main body 
of water — as may very well be done by 
closely-driven stakes, bound together by 
light poles nailed along the top. 

The housing and nesting quarters for 
ducks must be considered quite apart 
from the accommodation provided for 
the other feathered stock — all descriptions 
must be housed separately. It is of the 
first importance that the ducks’ house 
shall be perfectly dry, because, although 
these birds are waterfowl, nothing is 
more directly harmful than to house 
them where they will be subject to damp 
conditions ; whatever form of construc- 
tion is adopted it must be sound as 
regards roof and sides, and the floor 
removed from the reach of water. The- 
situation is immaterial, but a position 
near the water is most generally con- 
venient ; so that it may be built on liigh 
and well-drained ground, erected on piles 
at the edge of the water, or may be an 
ornamental floating structure — ^though 
for practical purposes the latter is not 
advisable. For the use of ordinary farm 
stock it is sufficient to place an ordinary 
poultry hutch in the most convenient 
and suitable place, but if the stock is 
large, it is preferable to use several small 
houses rather than to herd them all ig, 
one large one. The ventilation must 
be ample, and the interior should be 
cleaned daily, and fresh dry bedding 
provided frequently. 
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In stocking for any object, and with 
any breed, health must be the first 
considerati<m — ^unhealthy birds have no 
place in the breeding pen ; and speaking 
generally, preference should be given to 
large-boned birds of good average size 
and length, that are vigorous and active 
— ^but very large or heavy specimens 
are undesirable for the purpose, especially 
in the case of a drake. If the selection 
is in view of the production of ducklings 
for table, this rule still holds good, because 
a suitable stock of medium size will 
produce birds quite capable of consider- 
ably exceeding the weight of their parents 
if the feeding and management is correct ; 
but a selection for the breeding of a 
progeny approximating to some exhibi- 
tional standard of a pure breed involves 
many other conditions, relative to colour 
and markings, and necessitates some 
amount of experience in that direction 
before success can be assured. 

The proportion in which ducks may 
safely be mated with a drake depends 
upon many more or less individual 
circumstances, but for the production 
of a high percentage of fertility m the 
eggs, the safe course is to mate the birds 
in pens of one drake and two ducks, or 
two drakes and five ducks — although 
the number of ducks may generally be 
increased, a course to be decided by the 
breeder who has experience of the birds 
and their results. In order to maintain 
a suitable vigour it is best to use un- 
related, or at any rate very distantly 
related, drakes ; and any approach to 
in-breeding usually has a disastrous effect 
upon the progeny. Although many 
practical breeders invariably mate young 
birds upon both sides, the best table 
ducklings for ordinary use are those 
produced from the mating of a second 
year drake with ducks of the current 
year’s eariy hatching — ^which latter would 
average about eight raontlis of age at 
the time of autumn mating, viz. : at 
about October. Cross-breefiing is largely 
resorted to by duck breeders, with whom 
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favourite crosses are between Aylesburys 
and Pekins ; or for early ducklings, 
many cross the Indian-Runner with the 
Aylesbury, and some again recross the 
cross-bred ducks with a pure-bred drake. 

The correct feeding of the breeding 
stock is a matter of great importance, 
involving due recognition of the fact 
that, although these birds are very large 
eaters, they also require a sufficiency of 
nitrogenous food for the purposes of 
fertile egg production ; considerations 
that are limited by the necessity to avoid 
forcing on the one hand, and fattening 
on the other. For general use in open 
weather a suitable soft food mixture 
would include oatmeal, middlings, and 
a small quantity of meat in some form ; 
and for grain feeding at night, wheat and 
oats may be used alternately. In sharp 
winter weather barley meal may take 
the place of the oatmeal in the soft food, 
and a limited quantity of small flat maize 
may be given at night ; but the use of 
the latter must be sparing, or the birds 
will become too fat, and if barley meal 
and meat are fed too freely, there will be 
a risk of causing ovarian troubles. The 
supply of green food must be regulated 
according to the state of the natural 
supply, and a supply of sharp flint grit 
must be always accessible. When the 
birds have the freedom of a good range 
two meals daily will be sufficient for their 
requirements, and m cold weather th(* 
morning mash should be given warm — but 
not hot. At the commencement of laying 
a sharp watch must be kept lest the ducks 
develop the habit of dropping their eggs 
in the water when swimming, and it is 
sometimes advisable to confine them a 
little longer in the morning to ensure 
getting the eggs — these birds usually 
laying quite early and not so indiscrimi- 
nately as fowls. In the matter of in- 
cubation, the choice practically lies 
between domestic hens and incubators, 
it being very unusual to allow ducks to 
incubate their own eggs ; and the majority 
of breeders prefer to set them under 
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hens, although the use of the incubator 
is increasing — especially upon some of 
the modem duckling producing fanns, 
where the numbers reared would be quite 
beyond the capacity of the hens ordinarily 
available. When using the domestic hen 
for incubating ducks’ eggs, the nest should 
preferably be upon the earth, which it 
may be necessary to moisten round the 
actual nest in very warm or dry weather 
— ^but there is no necessity to damp the 
earth under the nest or to sprinkle the 
eggs. During the twenty-eight days 
required for the incubation of these eggs, 
the hen should be managed as usual in 
the case of sitting hens. When the 
incubator is used it should be operated 
as when filled with hens’ eggs, except 
as regards moisture and air supply, 
regarding which some experience is neces- 
sary — ducks’ eggs require more moisture 
than hens’ eggs when in a machine, and 
the supply of fresh air must be ample. 
At hatching time, if the conditions have 
been suitable, no interference with the 
eggs should be necessary ; unle.ss in the 
case of a chipped egg the lining membrane 
is found to be very dry, when it may be 
very slightly torn. The eggs selected 
for incubation should be normal as regards 
shape and size, and must be tested before 
a strong light at about the tenth day 
of incubation — the infertile and addled 
being removed. (See “Rearing.”) 

-AYLESBURY. The Aylesbury duck 
rightly occupies the most prominent 
position in relation to other domesti- 
cated varieties bred for economic pur- 
poses, and with English producers at 
least it is as popular as it is useful. 
Its utilitarian importance is primarily 
due to its adaptability to the require- 
ments of the early duckling trade, inas- 
much as the young birds are more 
ceqjaUe than those of any other breed 
of attaining to considerable size and 
weight at a ve^ early age, added to 
which the quality and flavour of the 
flesh is excellent. These distinctive 


economic qualities are doubtless due to 
the evolutionary selection so long prac- 
tised, for the one main purpose of early 
marketing, by those engaged in the 
Aylesbury duckling industry ; the breed 
having taken its name from the district 
of the industry, which would of itself be 
sufficiently suggestive, without any con- 
tributory evidence, as to origin — ^although 
the fact must not be ignored that it was 
once known as the “ White English ” 
duck. 

This breed, or rather sub-breed of the 
common domestic duck, appears to have 
originated (as we know it, which is 
sufficient for our purpose) in the fertile 
Vale of Aylesbury, in the centre of 
Buckinghamshire, away from which 
neighbourhood it was long considered 
impossible to rear it to perfection ; this 
theory has, however, given way in face 
of the very material evidence produced 
by breeders in far distant localities and 
amid very different surroundings. As a 
matter of experience, Aylesbury ducks are 
very easily acclimatised, and have been 
proved to meet all reasonable expecta- 
tions in situations where other breeds of 
waterfowl have failed. With regard to 
their external points of perfection, from 
the exhibitional standpoint, it was 
originally held that the peculiarly 
characteristic pinkness of the bill was 
impossible of retention away from the 
sandy gravel of the streams of Aylesbury, 
to the action of which it was primarily 
attributable ; it has, however, been 
found possible to retain the desired 
colour, and to avoid the yellow tinge, by 
the exercise of proper care. The character 
of the water and the soil are the chief 
influences in this particular, and the 
colour of the bill is also affected by the 
direct rays of the sun, and the constant 
running of the birds upon meadow land 
— all of which is very immaterial from 
the point of view of the commercial pro- 
ducer, who is more interested in the fact 
that, in addition to table qualities, the 
breed is capable of producing exc^ent 
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laying strains, producing eggs of large 
sue. 

There is only one variety — the white, 
and the plumage should be spotless ; 
any deviation from the purity of colour 
throughout is a blemish, and probable 
evidence of impurity of breed. Except 
for the curled feathers of the drake’s tail, 
and his relatively greater size, the 
general characteristics are similar in both 
sexes. Both bill and head are long, and 
the former a more or less straight con- 
tinuation of the latter ; the bill is 
comparatively 
broad, and 
the head 
large. The 
neck is long 
and not very 
thick, the 
breast promi- 
nent, the keel 
deep and long. 

The breadth 
and length of 
the back is 
a marked 
feature, as is 
the shortness 
of the tail 
and its slight- 
ly upward 
tendency. The 
wings are long, 
compact, and 
closely knit to 
the sides ; 
the legs are 
short and broad, and the toes straight 
and well webbed. The colour of the bill 
has already been referred to, and that of 
the shanks and feet is a bright orange. 
Adult drakes sometimds weigh as much 
as about nine to ten pounds, and ducks 
about eight or mne ; but more ordinary 
weights are seven and six pounds respec- 
tively, and for breeding purposes exces- 
sive weights are very undesirable, pro- 
vided there is a good and well-developed 
frame. The colour of the eggs varies 


considerably, and ranges from a pure 
dead white to a bright greep, a fact never 
satisfactorily accounted for, but of no 
apparent practical importance. The 
main exhibition points, in their order of 
importance, are : size, contour of breast 
and keel, shape of head and bill, condi- 
tion, colour, and general symmetry. (See 
“ Aylesbury Duck Industry ” ; a/so Plates 
Nos. 29 and 30). 

ROUEN. The plumage of this 

variety bears a remarkably close resem- 


blance to that of the wild duck, or mallard, 
and undergoes the same peculiar changes 
in summer. A usual result of domestica- 
tion has, however, tended to considerably 
increase its bulk and weight, at the 
expense of its original symmetrical grace 
of carriage. It has been claimed for it 
that scientific breeding has caused it to 
surpass in beauty of colounng its wild 
progenitor, which is, of course, a matter of 
opinion ; but one with which many will 
not agree , although duly admiring the result 
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of tlie breeders’ art. Surely, no art can 
improve upon the natural plumage, plus 
the symmetry, of the mallard ! Economi- 
cally, the improvement of domestication 
has, of course, been very great. 

Exactly why this domesticated variety, 
which is so like and yet unlike its wild 
ancestor, should be designated the Rouen 
does not satisfactorily appear. There are 
several old-standing explanations, all of 
which are more or less laboured. The 
geographical significance of the modern 


evidence. Others contend that the cor- 
rect name should be “ roan ” (Fr. : 
rouan), in reference to one of the many 
colours of the plumage ; although why 
that particular colour should have been 
.selected is not explained. The derivation 
of the name, although a cause of dispute, 
is after all very immaterial for all 
practical purposes ; and whilst we may 
leave the solution of the mystery to 
others, we may safely conclude that the 
variety is a direct descendant of the 



A typical Rouen Drake. 


application of the name Aylesbury to the 
old White English vartety is sufficiently 
apparent, as we have seen ; but there is 
no similarly ob\ iou.s reason for connecting 
the Rouen duck with the capital city of 
the department of Seine-lnf6rieure. The 
best that can be said in support of the 
argument is that the neighbourhood 
abounds in water-fowl, and that Nor- 
mandy is a celebrated poultry-producing 
provinc.e — which is : carcoly conclusive 


Mallard. Apart from other essential indi- 
cations, the evidence of its plumage would 
almost preclude discussion on that point. 

Apart from colour considerations, the 
characteristics of the sexes are similar. 
The head is large, with a long, wide bill, 
in an almost straight continuation. The 
neck long and curved. The body massive, 
as regards depth, width, length, square- 
ness of keel, and fulness of breast. The 
wings large, and the legs stout and of 
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medium length. In well-grown birds the 
hody should run parallel with the ground, 
and although low down, should dear it 
at all points. Well-matured ducks weigh 
nine to ten pounds, and drakes ten to 
eleven pounds. 

The colours and markings of the drake 
are ; — Bill, greenish-yellow, with a black 
tip ; eye, hazel ; head and neck, green ; 
well-defined collar or ring of white. 
Below the collar the breast commences, 
and is of a daret colour — from shoulder 
to shoulder, but not at the back of tlie 
neck. The colour of the underparts is 
grey, running into black below the tail. 
Tail coverts, brownish-black ; and the 
juried tail feathers, green-black. Back, 
green-black. Wings, large coverts, j)ale 
grey ; small coverts, pencilled grey ; 
pinion coverts, dark grey or black. 
Wing bars, broad bands of bright blue, 
with narrow edge-bars of first black and 
then white ; flights, brown-black. Shanks 
and feet are variously described as .i 
bright orange, or a bright brick red. 

The colours and markings of the duck 
are : — Bill, brownish-orange, with black 
tip ; head, golden chestnut-brown, with 
dark lines across. Neck, similar to head, 
with a brown line at the back, fiom the 
head to the shoulders ; but no collar or 
ring. Breast, pencilled brown ; back, a 
lighter brown with black-green pencillings. 
Under parts, grey-brown, with dark pen- 
ciUings. Wing bars, blue, and marked as 
in the drake. The main exhibitional 
points are (in the order of importance), 
colour, size, symmetry, and condition, as 
regards drakes ; whilst for ducks, the 
pencilling and ground colour are of 
importance, followed by the other con- 
siderations. 

Apart from the beauty of its plumage, 
which is responsible for some demand for 
the stocking of ornamental waters, and 
the relatively dark tones of its colouring, 
which renders it suitable for keeping in 
proximity to towns, and in situations 
where a white breed would become 
unsightly, the Rouen is possessed of 


valuable economic qualities, which make 
it very satisfactory for the general pur- 
pose of farmers and others who are not 
primarily interested in early duckling 
production. For the early trade it 
cannot in any way compete with the 
Aylesbury, which it in no way equals as 
regards early maturity ; not only is it 
less precocious, but it does not fatten 
readily in the duckling stage. It is, 
however, one of the largest breeds kept 
in domestication, and although its 
capacity for attaining a considerable size 
is incompatible with a quick develop- 
ment and early maturity, it is especially 
suited for growth into size for autumn 
and winter fattening and marketing, in 
which branch of production it is probably 
unequalled, and for which it is chiefly 
used. The fine quality and abundance of 
the flesh, and its excellent full flavour, 
renders it fitting for table purposes, 
whilst it furnishes good material for the 
formation of laying strains. It does not, 
however, as a rule, commence laying so 
early in the season as the Aylesbury, 
although with good management eggs 
should be procurable at the end of 
December ; it may be classed as a good 
winter layer, producing, under suitable 
conditions, a high i)erccntage of fertility. 
As a rule, the females are good sitters. 
Judging by its career as a show bird, the 
Rouen (although originally inferior in 
size) many years ago not only equalled, 
but .surpassc'd, the Aylesbury in weight, 
and for some time regularly supplied the 
heaviest specimens ; but latterly in many 
instances the colour and markings have 
been considered rather to the disad- 
vantage of size, which is a natural 
tendency with exhibitors of such a breed. 
The Rouen will, however, breed suffi- 
ciently true to type for all purjroses of 
tlie farmer who, untrammelled by the 
details of a standard of perfection as 
regards feathering, will find in tliis breed 
Iris best material for the production of 
large birds at the least cost for the end 
of the year demand. The breed is hardy. 
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easy to rear, and active in foraging. The 
season for which Rouens may be teed 
practically extends from July to February. 

PCKiN. Next in order of utility 

may be placed the Pekin, a variety 



Pekin Drake, 1907. 

Bneder and Exhibitor, Clifford D. Milne, 

Whaley Bridge, Derbyshire. 

Winner 1907 ist Dairy, Norwich, Altrincham ; 
2nd York, Manchester, International and Leeds, iqo8. 

differing from all others in shape and 
carriage, and which on account of its 
peculiar upright gait (so unusual in 
ducks) has been compared to the Penguin 
— although it is perhaps equally sugges- 
tive of the Puffin. Beyond the fact that 
it was first brought into this country in 
1872, very little is known of its history. 
It was, as the name suggests, imported 
from China, a country of whose omitho- 
lo^ our knowledge is very imperfect. 
We are, however, indebted to the Chinese 
for otter varieties of waterfowl and 
gallinateous , birds, and whatever may 
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have been the origin of the Pekin diidc, 
its great prolificacy is of itself sufficient 
proof of its long domestication. It is 
perhaps chiefly on account of its laying 
powers that English producers will find 
it of use, its table qualities (for their 
purposes) being inferior both to the 
Aylesbury and the Rouen. Breeders of 
early ducklings have also used it to 
some extent as a cross with the Ayles- 
bury, by which means it has been found 
possible to produce a somewhat larger 
progeny — probably owing to some neglect 
in the previous breeding of the native 



Pekin Duck, 1908. 

Breeder and Exhibitor, Clifford D. Milne, 

Whaley Bridge, Derbyshire. 

Winner ist Dairy, Altrincham Club Show, Manchester, 
Worsley, Hope, Yorkshire, Only times shown 

breed, and the needed impulse of fresb 
blood ; its chief use in this connection 
has possibly been to increase prolificacy. 

The Pekin has had a remarkable vogue- 
among the duck-producers of America^ 
no doubt owing to the fact lhat a proper- 
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tionatdy larger number of ducklings can 
be reared than from other stodc ; but 
beyond the possible benefits of crossing, 
it does not appear to offer any re^ 
advantages to producers in this country, 
who are already in possession of the 
Aylesbury and the Rouen. Upon these 
two breeds it would be difficult to greatly 
improve, for the early and late seasons 
production respectively. For table pur- 
poses the Pekin is rather deceptive in 
appearance, and may actually carry a 
larger frame than the Aylesbury, and 
yet weigh less ; the frame being less 
abundantly covered with flesh, and the 
variety not lending itself to the' fattening 
process. It is, however, very hardy, a 
good forager, and generally vigorous ; 
and its peculiar appearance in com- 
parison with other breeds, makes it 
attractive to some poultry-keepers. 

There is only one variety, and the 
colour of its plumage is a uniform cream 
throughout, with bright orange bill, 
shante, and feet. The head is large, 
broad, and high ; the bill short, broad, 
and deep — and not such a straight con- 
tinuation of the skull formation as in 
the case of the Aylesbury and Rouen. 
The cheeks arc puffy, and the eyebrows 
heavy and overhanging, the general 
appearance being suggestive of a swollen 
head. The neck is thick and throaty ; 
the body long and broad ; and the breast 
wide and carried well forward without 
revealing the keel. The tail feathers 
incline well upwards, and are spreading 
in character. Short wings, close knit ; 
stout legs and feet, well set back ; And 
carriage peculiarly erect as described. 
Good weights would be nine pounds for 
a drake, and eight pounds for a duck. 
Considerations for exhibition are size, 
purity and uniformity of colour, sym- 
metry and carriage,' and characteristic 
head. 

-INDIAN RUNNER. This beautiful 

and remarkable breed of ducks has 
come much to the front in recent 


years. One of the principal objects of 
the Indian Runner Duck Club is to 
preserve to the utmost the puritj' of the 
breed and to retain not only its unique 
type and characters, but also its wonderful 
utility qualities. An exhaustive descrip- 
tive standard has been published, and 
the club very properly insists upon a 
due recognition of the standard by judges. 

In the past the progress of the genuine 
Indian Runner has been hindered by 
unscrupulous breeders and dealers sending 
out numbers of small mongrel ducks and 
Indian Runner crosses as pure bred. 
From these birds the general public and 
many fanciers formed a quite erroneous 
opinion of what an Indian Runner should 
be. Many of the popular poultry judges 
undoubtedly took their cue from these 
common-type ducks, which bore, strong 
indications of a recent cross from the 
Wild Mallard, and were in point of beauty 
and utility qualities quite inferior to the 
true breed. Only the breeders who 
stood by the old breed have saved the 
true type and character of the variety. 
To Mr. J. Donald, Sr., of Wigton, Cumber- 
land. more than to anyone else, the thanks 
of Indian Runner fanciers are due ; but 
for Ins careful preservation of the breed 
the Indian Runner would have been 
extinct, so far as this country is concerned, 
and there is probably not a really typical 
specimen of the variety m the kingdom 
or the colonics which does not trace its 
descent, directly or indirectly, from the 
Wigton Yards. Of Indian origin, the 
breed was introduced into the cxnmty of 
Cumberland somewhere between sixty 
and seventv years ago, and although the 
variety attracted a good deal of attention 
locally, and early gained an excellent 
reputation as a prolific layer, it was kept 
in but few hands and practically confined 
to the county for many years later. 

From accounts given by old people of 
the district it seems that the early birds 
were even more striking in appearance 
than their present-day descendants, and 
the writer believes that the originals were 
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the true “ Penguin Duck ” (which now 
are extinct) and that our present Indian 
Runners are bred from progeny 
produced by crossing the Penguin 
duck with the common Cumberland 
breed. 

Many of the best present-day birds 
throw striking Penguin qualities and the 
wedge head, fine neck and body, erect 
carriage and fawn colouring are all 
inherited from Penguin ancestors. It 
is generally agreed that all the domesti- 
cated varieties, with the exception of the 
Muscovy, are descended from the common 
wild duck or Mallard (Anas Boscas). 
The Indian Runner, although a compara- 
tively small duck, differs greatly from 
any of our English breeds, and also from 
the Mallard in structure and carriage, and 
the distinctive outstanding features which 
it inherits are probably the result of a 
long period of domestication under 
imusual conditions and a peculiar climate. 
In the Mallard and common duck the 
skull is usually rather high, and the bill 
dished and flattened towards the tip, but 
the head of a good Runner is of quite 
different formation, the skull lower and 
flatter and the base of the bill strong and 
deep, fitting closely into the liead. the 
bill being earned straight out its full 
length to the tip without any dish or 
flattening out. The eyes are placed 
liigh in the head and the neck must be 
very long and slender, gradually widening 
from the base and forming a funnel-shaped 
expansion towards the shoulders, which 
should be close and well knit, enabling 
the bird to carry the wings properly. 
The body must be of good length, tight, 
hard, closely feathered, well rounded and 
narrow. The thigh bones should be 
strong and of good length and the legs 
placed well back, so that the bird may 
have naturally erect carriage. The body 
and neck should be carried well in line, 
showing as httle angle behind the neck 
as possible. From the legs the body 
tapers off backwards to the tail, which 
should be small and close. Often in very 
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heavy laying ducks the stem is full an^ 
somewhat rounded, but if the bird is good 
in other ^ints a good deal of allowance 
may be made for a duck that shows rather 
heavy behind. The higher and more 
erect the carriage is the better — there is no- 
danger of overdoing this point — an angle 
of 65 to 75 degrees is desirable, but very 
few birds come up to it now, and breeders 
should aim at an improvement in this 
respect. 

The colour is very similar in bothi 
sexes with the exception of head mark- 
ings which, in the drake, are darker and 
of a bronze colour with a faint greenish 
tinge. 

The body colour should be a warm 
even fawn, not pale and washed-out 
looking on the one hand or dark gre5ash 
brown — ^like the Mallard — on the other. 
The colour fades quickly on exposure to- 
the weather and allowance must be made 
for birds which have been in feather for 
a considerable time. Wlien hatched, 
the ducklings have yellow bills, but as 
the birds mature the colour changes to 
a dull cucumber green in the duck and a 
more yellowish green in the drake. The 
legs are deep orange colour. The 
neck and throat are white and a 
cap and cheek markings adorn the 
head, a line of white encircles the 
base ot the bill, separating it from the 
head markings, and another line divides 
the cap and cheek markings behind the 
eye. The fawn body colour commences at 
the base of the neck about where the 
funnel expansion begins and is carried 
down the front to about half-way between 
the point of the breast bone and the legs 
where it meets the white of the flanks and 
lower part of the body, the colour also 
extends down the back to the tail amd 
forms a heart or V-shaped patch on the 
back. The wings being entirely white 
an indistinct line of colour runs backwards 
from behind the thighs to the tail. The 
division of the white and coloured portions 
should be as even -and dearly de^ed as 
possible. 
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• From an exhibition point of view the 
Indian Runner is one of the most inter- 
esting Mid attractive breeds that has ever 
come before the fancy. Its unique 
form and graceful style appeal to all lovers 
of the beautiful, whilst the clean-cut, 
magpie-like markings and the contrast 
of soft fawn and pure white give an added 
charm. As a utility breed it is in the 
front rank, being a capital forager and 
excelling all other varieties in the produc- 
tion of eggs. Although not a large bird 
it is plump and the flesh of fine quality. 
It is an ideal breed for the farmer or 
small holder, for it loves liberty and on 
a good range 
Indian Run- 
ners can find 
the greater 
part of their 
own living 
during open 
weather. The 
eggs are large 
and white- 
shelled. It is 
probable that 
the originals 
laid white 
eggs, and it is 
certain that 
their most 
direct de- 
scendants do 
so now, but 
a few years ago many of the leading 
winners laid green-shelled eggs. These 
birds had undoubtedly been crossed, 
for they lacked many important Indian 
Runner characters and, as a rule, had a 
distinctly common appearance. 

Indian Runner ducklings are verv 
pretty downy little things and the posi- 
tion of the markings can be seen when 
first hatched. The coloured portions of 
the plumage are generally of an indistinct 
brownish shade during the first feather — 
similar to the colour of adults in summer 
plumage. T5q)e and carriage are essential 
in an Indian Runner. The clean-cut 


markings are a fine finish to a shapely 
bird, but the present markings are 
probably largely the result of careful 
selection by breeders since the variety 
was introduced into this country, and it 
seems quite possible that the originals 
may have been self-coloured or nearly 
so, and there is little doubt that they 
were of the light reddish-brown colour, 
commonly called fawn. 

On no account should a really typical 
shaped bird be passed because it is rather 
heavy or uneven in markings. 

The Club’s standard edlows 45 points 
for body shape and carriage, 30 for head 


and neck and 25 for colour markings and 
condition, so that perfect type is worth 
three times as much as perfection in 
colour markings and condition all com- 
bined. To go into all the defects of an 
Indian Runner would occupy too much 
space. Disqualifications are blue wing 
bars, daret breast, bright green heads — 
like Rouens or Mallards — inordinate 
trimming and wry tails in drakes. Fan- 
ciers should aim at producing birds of good 
average size, reachy and proportionate 
throughout. (See Plates Nos. 31 and 32). 

BUFF ORPINOTON. The Buff 



Indian Runner Ducka. 
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Orpington duck seems destined to attain 
&e same measure of success that has 
fallen to the lot of the Orpington fowl. 
It may now be regarded as a permanent 
variety, and is the result of an elaborate 
series of crossings, chiefly between the 
Indian Runner duck and the Rouen 
drake. It is a utility bird, but highly 
ornamental, and with points that endear 
it to the fanciers. As a table bird it 
approaches perfection, for the rapidity 


of its growth is remarkable, the drakes 
attaining a weight of from 7 lbs. to 
9 lbs., and the ducks from 6 lbs. to 8 lbs., 
attaining maturity at an early stage, the 
iS^ult being, that the flesh is tender and 
most palatable. The build of the duck 
also sj^dally fits it for the table. As a 
layer the duck is prolific, commencing to 
lay early and sometimes produce over 200 


eggs in the year. It is also very fertile and 
easy to breed. Its general characteristics 
are a good carriage, and an aspect of 
alertness. It has a well-shaped head, the 
eye full and daring, vrith brown iris and 
blue pupil ; bill of moderate length, 
straight from the skull, the colour yeUow 
with a dark bean at the tip ; neck 
fairly long and graceful ; b^y long, 
broad, and deep, the back broad and 
long, the breast full and round; legs 
and feet of a bright 
orange yellow, strong 
in the bone, well set 
apart, toes straight and 
webbed. The tail is 
small, rising gently, 
with the usual curled 
feathers in the drake. 
The colour should be 
an even shade of rich 
fawn buff, which, in 
the drake, should be 
darker on the head and 
neck. 

Although smaller 
than the Aylesbury 
and Rouen when fifli 
grown, the Buff 
Orpington duckling is 
increasing in favour 
on the market as a 
most serviceable bird ; 
the quickness with 
wliich it reaches 
maturity, its freedom 
in laying, fertility, and 
handsome appearance 
all combine to make 
it exceedingly popular 
at home and abroad. 
There is a flourishing Buff Orpington 
Duck Club in England, and another in 
Australia. {See Plate No. 33). 

- — — BUUfe ORPINOTON. The variety is 
an offshoot from the Buff Orpington duck. 
While the latter were in the making, in 
the early staged, it was found that from 
most of the matings many of the progeny 



Blue Orpington Ducks. 

The property of Mr. Art C. Gilbert, Swanley Poultry Farm, Wilmington, Kent. 
Winner of two rsts Eynesford, only time shown. 
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were of a very dark shade, with blue 
showing distinctly on saddle, neck and 
thighs or fluff, and also in a lesser degree 
and lighter shade on, or rather among, the 
breast feathering. The birds showing the 
greater portion of this colour were then 
put on one side, and separate matings 
made with the object of breeding for a 
true blue. This was accomplished by 
using Cayuga, Pekin and Rouen drakes 
alternately on the ducks selected as stated 
above. Finally, the blue ducks were 
evolved, after many crossings back and 
forth. The traces of ancestry from the 
Pekin still show in the white neck and 
bib of many of them, while the Rouen 
occasionally crops out in the form of an 
apparently nearly perfect Rouen drake 
or two being bred from them. They are 
good layers of large eggs and nice table 
birds, active in habit and mate effectually 
without the aid of pond or river, thus 
being suitable for keeping with profitable 
results on any place where there is room. 
They were taken in hand by the Buff 
Orpington Duck Club at the Dairy Show 
AgricrJtural Hall, in 1908, the club 
issuing a standard and changing its 
title to the one now held, the Orpington 
Duck Club. 

The general characteristics in both 
sexes as defined by the Club are as follows : 
The head should be fine, racy and oval in 
shape ; the neck fairly long and gracefully 
curved ; the bill, of a pea green hue, 
moderate in length, straight on to the skull ; 
the eye, with its brown iris and black 
pupil, bold and full ; the body long, 
broad and deep, the back broad and long, 
and the breast full and round. The tail 
should be small and rising gently, with 
the usual curled feathers in the drake ; 
the legs and feet orange and black in 
colour, should be strong in bone and well 
set apart, the toes straight and webbed. 
An even blue is desirable, but a white 
bib is allowed, the plumage being bright 
and glossy. In general appearance the 
carriage should bold, the body long, 
broad and squarely built. 


CAMTOEL.I. (ORieiNAL. AND KHAKt). 

This breed was named after its originator, 
Mrs. Campbell. Hearing of an Indian Run- 
ner that had laid 182 eggs in 196 days, Mrs. 
Campbell became the possessor of this 
extraordinary layer, and mated it to a 
good Rouen. The result was a duck 
that could be relied upon to lay an 
average of 200 eggs in the year, and that 
would weigh about 5 lbs. at 12 weeks 
old. In order to imjirove the flavour and 
give hardiness and foraging qualities 
some Wild Duck blood was introduced, 
and a fixed t3q)c was established which 
.was brought to the notice of the public 
in 1898. The characteristics of the 
Original Campbell are as follows : — The 
drakes have dark green heads and bills, 
grey backs, pale claret breasts, legs 
ydlow, sterns black, slight ring round 
neck, weight about 5 lbs. The ducks, 
feathers are greyish-brown pencilled with 
dark brown, plain brown head, no 
streak from eye, and dark bill, yellow 
legs, no white on neck preferred, weight 
about 5 lbs. 

The breed as established did not quite 
satisfy some of the critics, so efforts were 
made to obtain a duck that would be 
more sprightly and attractive in appear- 
ance. By careful crossings, a bird of a 
distinctly buff colour was obtained, the 
old blood of the original 182-egg duck 
was retained, and to distinguish it from 
its predecessor it was known as the 
“ Khaki.” This was introduced in 1901, 
and it is said to be second to n6ne in 
laying properties. There is very little 
to choose between the two vaneties. 
Some prefer the soft pencilling of the 
“ Original,” while others like tlie more 
distinct markings and colour of the 
“ Khaki,” of winch the following is the 
standard : — The drakes are khaki-colour 
all over, except head and stern, which are. 
bronze-green. The ducks are entirely 
khaki-colour, a delicate lacing of darker 
buff showing on each feather ; bills dark 
greenish-black in both sexes, and legs 
yellow. Both sexes should be free from 
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white on neck. In order to ensure a 
daily supply of eggs throughout the year 
it is necessary to have a proper classi- 
fication of ages. The birds are very hardy 
and prolific, and can be relied upon to 
come on to lay at from five to six 
months old. 

COALEY FAWN. This IS a new and 

very pretty variety originated by Miss 
Edwards of Coaley Poultry Farm, Glos. 
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with chocolate-coloured heads in the 
drakes, orange bills and legs. 

MUSCOVY. Opinions are very divided 

regarding the origin and correct name 
of this variety, some connecting it with 
a duck at one time called the Turkish, 
and others affirming its identity with the 
so-called Peruvian and the Barbary. 
Perhaps the most commonly held theory 
is that the word Muscovy is a corruption 



Coaley Fawn Ducks. 

Bred b) Miss Edwards, of CoaUy, Gloucestershire 


They ha^'e been bred for utility purposes, 
and have become very popubr, jis they lay 
all the year round, especially when duck 
eggs a'-e in greatest demand and a-'e not 
to be had from the larger vaiieties. 
They claim to rival Indian Runners in 
laying qualities, and to surpass them in 
size. As they are splendid foragers, they 
require very little food on free ranges. 
In colour they are an even shade of fawn, 


of musk, an appropriate name on account 
of the charactenstic odour of the skin. 
In any case, it is usually accepted as a 
fact that it is the domesticated Wild 
Musk duck, which is a native of the 
warm regions of South America. It is 
plentiful in Guiana, and its range extends 
south to Paraguay. It has been domesti- 
cated to a considerable extent within its 
native boundaries, and was probably 
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introduced to the various European 
countries of its domestication some three 
or four centuries ago. It hybridises 
readily enough with the common duck, 
but the hybrid is sterile — according to 
available records. It is peculiarly active 
in its wild state, and is described as 
fl}ning to the trees, in which it frequently 
perches, and sometimes even nests. It 
must not be confounded witli the Musk 
duck of Australia, which is a different 
species. This variety is not only im- 
patient of confinement, but will not 
thrive without freedom ; and having 
liberty, the 
birds wander, 
and at times 
entirely dis- 
appear from 
the range for 
days together. 

In addition to 
this awkward 
trait, the dis- 
position of the 
variety is evil 
to the point of 
savagery ; and 
the conduct of 
d Muscovy 
drake, paiticu- 
larly in the 
breeding 
season, makes 
it impossible 
to keep any 
other descrip- 
tion of fowl within his reach . On the othei 
hand, the variety is capable of attaining 
considerable size, and a mature drake, 
weighing twelve pounds, is by no means 
uncommon, although the ducks are 
seldom more than half that weight. The 
ducks cannot be recommended as layers, 
being, as a rule, irregular and uncertain 
in production. For table purposes the 
flesh of the young birds is excellent, and 
despite the fact that the odour of the 
skin is suggestive of musk, the flesh is 
untainted. 


The Muscovy is in particular character- 
ised by a tubercle at the base of the bill, 
by curved edges to the mandibles, and 
by spurs af the bend of the wings. In 
its wild state almost black, the plumage 
is glossed with blue and green, and the 
wing coverts are white — the feathers 
giving an appearance of looseness. In 
domestication there aie four recognised 
varieties, the most common being a pied 
black and white — in patches. The others 
are black, pure white, and blue-dun. The 
characteristics of the sexes are similar, 
the drake being without the usual curled 


Muscovy Ducks. 

tail feathers, although easily recognised 
by greater sue. The liead is large and 
crested ; the neck, thick and short ; the 
face, naked ; the wings long ; the legs 
and feet orange in coloi r ; and the bill 
yellow. Fanciers judge it by size, colour, 
and characteristic head — in the order 
named. 

CAVUOA. The Cayuga has gained 

some amount of favour during recent 
years, but is still much less widely 
known in this country than it probably 
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deserves to be ; the chief hindrances to 
its greater populanty being its com- 
paratively small size, as well as the dark 
colour of its flesh — both being disad- 
dantages from the standpoint of the pro- 
ducer for market On the other hand, 
its flesh is excellent and fuU flavoured, 
despite its colour ; the young birds grow 
quickly and attain a good size as 
ducklings The adults are hardy, good 
foragers, and fatten readily ; they are 
also good layers, commenting early in 


the season, and their habits aie quiet 
It IS, therefore, a useful all-round vanctv 
for many whose chief object is not 
commeicial, particularly in situations 
where a black plumage will letain its 
appearance better than a white 
This breed has also been known as the 
Black duck of North America It is 
noteworthy that among the numerous 
lakes to be found there, one bears the 
name Cayuga ; and as these or similar 


ducks (nearly allied to the common duck) 
are stated to abound there (although this 
has been contradicted), it has usually 
been mentioned as the habitat of the 
breed The Black duck is, however, very 
generally distnbuted from Labrador to 
Texas In shape and size it approximates 
to the Aylesbury more nearly than other 
vaneties, and as birds possessing the 
same characteiistics and colour are said 
to have been common in some parts 
of England — ^particularly Lancashiie — 

before the in- 
troduction of 
the so-called 
Cayuga, the 
theory has 
been advanced 
that either or 
both oiigin- 
ated from 
“ sports ” of 
the Mallard, 
or common 
domestic duck. 

As mention- 
ed, Its general 
shape IS that 
of the Ayles- 
bury type, 
with long, 
straight head 
and bill ; long 
neck , long, 
broad body ; 
flat back, and 
deep, full 
breast ; and 
short, stout 
legs and thighs The colour is 

black and metaUic in character, 

although sometimes browmsh or purple, 
with a gieen sheen on head, neck, and 
wings ; and some specimens moult a 
good many white feathers in their second 
year. Tlie bill is slaty-black, with black 
bean and marking down its centre The 
eyes are black The legs and feet dull 
brown or black The charactenstics are 
practically the same in both sexes, but 



Mallard and Wild Duck. 
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the tail feathers of the drake are curled. 
Adult birds average from six to seven 
pounds. The most important fancy 
points are symmetry, colour, sise, condi- 
tion, and characteristic head. {See 
Plates Nos. 34 and 35). 

BLACK EAST INDIAN. Although 

approaching the position of the Bantam 
in its relation to the larger breeds, the 
Black East Indian duck practically occu- . 
pies an intermediate place between the 
entirely useful and the purely ornamental. 
Considering their 
rather diminutive 
size, they are pos- 
sessed of sufficiently 
economic qualities to 
be classed as relative- 
ly useful, yet, on the 
other hand, one would 
have assigned them 
a place in the orna- 
mental list, had not 
their apparent kin- 
ship to the Cayugas 
made it more appro- 
priate and fitting 
to mention them in 
the same section. 

This breed is re- 
ferred to by Darwin 
by the name of 
Labrador, and he 
includes it as a sub- 
breed under the head 
of “ Breed I. — Common Domestic 
Duck ” ; adding, with regard to Black 
ducks, that they breed true, and 
may perhaps be clas.sed as a breed. 

It has also been variously described as 
Buenos Ayrean, and Brazilian. 

Irrespective of size, the similarity which 
exists between the Black East Inffian and 
the Black North American is so striking 
as to suggest their origin in a “ sport ” 
from the Mallard, as is the theory regard- 
ing the larger variety ; or as has also 
been suggested, that one variety sprang 
from the other — the large from the small, 


or the small from the large, as the case 
may be. In any event, many breeders 
and authorities have shown that not only 
are they alike in colour, and subject to 
similar defects in breeding, but that their 
economic qualities are similar, making 
due allowance for the difference in size. 

-- — BLUE BWtDiBH. Blue, or slate- 
coloured, ducks have been common 
enough in different localities in this and 
other countries, and in each district they 
have acquired a local name. At least one 


strain of so-called Blue ducks has achieved 
a wider reputation in consequence of its 
support by a specialist dub in the United 
States of America, which has offidally 
described the bird of its fancy as the Blue 
Swedish duck. The Blue Swedish resem- 
bles the Rouen in size and shape, but 
differs in colour. Its plumage is of a 
slaty blue colour, relieved by a white spot 
or “ bib ” upon its throat. It is said to 
have originated in Sweden, and perhaps 
was imported from that country, but it 
would seem to be not a very difficult 
variety to manufacture from a cross of 
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the Rouen with either the Pekin or 
Aylesbury duck. It was probably so 
produced, but it is said to breed with as 
much fidelity as can be expected from 
any variety of poultry with this colour- 
ation. Blue is the most evanescent of 
colours among fowls, and in the longest 
established varieties there are frequent 
reversions to the black and white ele- 
ments of which this colour is composed. 

HUTTEGEM. The Huttegem is a 

Belgian variety, of which a few specimens 
are to be seen in this country. They take 
their name from the village of Huttegem, 
in East Flanders, the centre of the 
Belgian duck industry. There are two 
varieties, the Blue and the Dark Fawn, 
which differ but very slightly from one 
another. The Huttegem is a bird of 
meditun size, not unlike a Cayuga in 
shape, but somewhat larger. The back of 
the head, neck, breast, and underparts of 
the body are white, the rest of the head 
and body are date-blue in the Blue 
variety, and dark fawn in the Fawn. The 
Huttegem is a very rapid grower, the 
ducks commencing to lay when about 
five months old, and the ducklings are 
ready for killing at about the age of 
eight weeks. The latter are exception- 
ally hardy, and require practically no 
brooding. The ducks are good layers 
and excellent foragers, and are non-sitters. 

JAPANESE. Ducks which are 

apparently characteristically the same as 
the Pekin are bred for utility purposes 
in Japan, and as they are in any case of 
Eastern origin, it is a question as to 
which country is entitled to the primary 
claim as regards their evolution. It is, 
however, probable that the name Pekin 
has been applied to them on account of 
the fact that they were first known to 
Western breeders through the agency of 
Chinese exporters. Anyway, there un- 
doubtedly exists a variety that, for want 
of a general comprehensive name, may, 
in the meantime, be referred to as a 


Japanese “ Pekin ” — because it appears 
to be essentially the same. The Japanese 
birds have been imported into the 
United States of America for the purpose 
of infusing unrelated blood into some of 
the flocks of Pekin ducks already estab- 
lished there, and with excellent results. 
One breeder in Illinois reports that the 
pure Japanese eggs have tested an 
average of 95 per cent, fertile, and 
hatched 90 per cent, of aU eggs set, 
other reports state that they have tested 
100 per cent, fertile. According to an 
American journal, “ Poultry Husbandry,” 
a pen of Japanese ducks was first shown 
at Madison Square in 1906. They were 
then seven months old, and averaged 
eight and a half pounds in weight ; and 
the same Illinois breeder states that at 
eight weeks old the ducklings weigh the 
same as the best American strains of 
Pekin. In some cases the ducks of 
Japanese strains produce an average of 
155 eggs each annually. {See “ Mallard ” ; 
also “ Waterfowl, ornamental.”) 

DUMPIE. Generally known as Scotch 
Dumpies or Gae Laighs, but sometimes 
called Bakies. They are not a very 
popular variety, but those few breeders 
who keep them are very true to the 
variety and have bred them for a number 
of years. They are bred mostly in the 
south west of Scotland and on the Isle 
of Arran. At the latter place it is quite 
the usual thing to see classes for this 
breed at their shows, which are gene- 
rally well supported. No doubt if they 
were better known there would be a 
considerable number of breeders who 
would take up the Dumpies, for as an 
all-round utility breed it will compare 
very favourably with most varieties of 
fancy poultry. They make good table 
birds, are very fine layers of good sized 
eggs and excellent “ sitters,” and brood 
their chickens well. Being short on the 
leg, they keep the little chicks warm and 
do not walk them far. For pheasant 
rearing they are quite the ideal breed. 
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and hens of a cross between Dumpies 
and Silkies are much sought after for this 
purpose. Their mode of walking is very 
peculiar, something between a waddle 
and the action of a duck. The principal 
and most important characteristics of 
the Scotch Dumpie is to have a long 
square body with short legs ; the body 
should be of a similar shape to a Dorking, 
but a good deal longer and the breast 
should be well filled out, long and deep ; 
head and neck medium size ; comb either 
single, evenly serrated and medium sized, 
or a neat rose comb (the single comb birds 
are the most popular) ; ear lobes and 
wattles rather small and neat ; tail fairly 
full, with good flowing sickles on the male 
birds ; legs very short, not more than 
two inches long in shank and quite clean 
from any feathering ; toes medium length, 
well spread. The colour of the comb, 
face, ear lobes and wattles in both sexes, 
and all varieties, should be a bright, 
healthy red ; beaks white or white and 
horn colour ; legs and feet white. The 
favourite colour for Scotch Dumpies is 
Cuckoo or Barred, similar to a Scotch 
Grey. The light and dark bars should be 
of the same width and very distinct and 
sharp at the edges of the bars, and of an 
even colour throughout. There are also 
some good blacks and some marked 
somewhat similar to the Dorkings. 

DUST BATH {see “ Houses.”) 

DYSENTERY. Dysentery is really 
aggravated diarrhoea, and is recognisable 
by the excreta being jelly-like and tinged 
with blood . It is very dangerous, especially 
to chickens. It is closely allied to cholera 
and enteritis (which see). The best treat- 
ment for it (and indeed for the allied 
diseases) consists in giving emollients 
like barley water — a simple remedy, and 
one easy to prepare. Let the fowls drink 
as much of this as they like. It has an 
excellent effect upon the irritated mem- 
branes of the intestines, which set up a 
catarrhal condition. Fowls with d5rsen- 
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tery must not have any solid food for a 
day or two ; therefore, reliance must be 
placed to a considerable extent upon 
barley water, which accordingly should 
be made thick — almost gelatinous. Birds 
suffering from these complaints are gener- 
ally very thirsty — a sign of feverishness 
-and they will quite readily take barley 
water. One or two drops of the homoeo- 
pathic tincture of aconite will be beneficial 
in bad cases, as it tends to reduce the 
fever (which is due to slight blood poison- 
ing) — the reason why fever is always 
dangerous. Occasional doses of olive oil 
or almond oil, or linseed oil, will also be 
beneficial. Ca.stor oil, recommended for 
simple diarrhoea, should not be given for 
dysentery, as its effects are too drastic, 
and there is danger of perforation of the 
intestines whicli would cause immediate 
peritonitis and death. In some cases, when 
there is acute diarrhoea, but not definite 
dysentery, a dose of castor oil at first may 
do a great deal of good by clearing the 
intestines of the foetid matter which is 
causing the trouble ; and from one to 
three drops of laudanum may be added 
to the castor oil often with great advan- 
tage. On recovery a few tonic pills or 
something in the nature of a stimulant, 
like Parish’s food, may be advantageously 
given to a bird in order to assist in bringing 
it back to condition. 

EARLY CHICKENS (see “ Rearing.”) 

EAST INDIAN DUCKS (see 

“ Ducks.”) 

EARTH RUNS, TREATMENT CF 

(see ‘ ‘ Accommodation .” ) 

ECONCMIC PRODUCTICN (see 

“ Farming.”) 

EQQ'EATING. Egg-eating is a 
vicious habit, and once it is acquired by a 
hen it is no easy matter to cure her ; 
and unless the culprit is early discovered 
and removed from the company of others, 
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there is considerable danger of the habit 
becoming general. It is probable that 
the habit is frequently acquired in the 
first instance in consequence of a bird 
producing shell-less eggs, or dropping 
an egg from the perch when roosting ; in 
either case, the hen or hens will naturally 
investigate as regards the character of 
the contents, and having once tasted an 
egg they want more — ^with disastrous 
results as regards the profitable aspect 
of egg production. Many poultry-keepers 
encourage this practice, by giving their 
fowls broken egg-shells, and having eaten 
primarily for the lime the birds experi- 
ment with whole eggs, and discover a 
pleasant food in addition to what they 
originally sought. If the poultryman 
alwa)^ allows his fowls free access to a 
good supply of broken oyster-shell and 
fresh green food, although it will not of 
course prevent accidents, such as have 
been referred to, the free use of such food 
and material will largely prevent the 
predisposition of the birds to this or other 
vicious habits ; and an additional pre- 
caution consists in the provision of a 
good range and some incentive to constant 
activity. A busy hen is seldom vicious. 

An old-fashioned method of prevention 
was the use of a kind of trap-nest with 
a false bottom, through which the egg 
rolled on to a bed of hay, out of sight 
and reach of the hen ; but such con- 
trivances are seldom used now-a-days, 
and if hens are healthily kept and their 
egg organs are in normal working condition 
there is seldom much trouble with egg- 
eating. It should, however, be known 
that the cock bird is often a worse offender 
than the hen, although, where recording 
nests are in use or the eggs are frequently 
collected, such a bird does not get much 
chance to steal. As to the actual curing of 
a foud that has contracted the habit, some 
practical men recommend the cutting of a 
small piece off the point of the bill — ^using 
a sharp penknife, but being careful not to 
cut too far down — but such a course 
should only be resorted to when other 


attempts fail ; and it is ju'obably better 
to kin a fowl than to interfere wth the 
bill. A plentiful supply of china eggs 
in the nest boxes will often tire a hen, 
and cause her to give up the attempt 
entirely ; but a more satisfactory plan 
is to fill a shell with some such mixture 
as mustard and cayenne, and put it in 
the way of the egg-eater. A second dose 
is seldom necessary, and certainly not 
a third. 

EQG. STRUCTURE AND COMPOSITION. 

It is commonly, although perhaps 
vaguely, understood that an egg con- 
tains all the elements of a well- 
balanced food, in the proportions most 
suitable for the development, growth, 
nourishment, and heating of the human 
body ; and it is a commonplace that the 
dietetic value of a pound of eggs is equal 
to that of the same weight of best beef, 
in which case it is probable that in 
ordinary circumstances of production the 
average cost to the egg producer is about 
one-third of the price he pays for butcher’s 
meat. The question of the composition 
of tliis universal article of food being of 
some importance, it may be briefly 
referred to before the structural details 
are considered. The standard weight 
aimed at in egg production for com- 
mercial purposes, is that generally pre- 
ferred by caterers for the restaurant and 
tea-shop trade, viz . : — ^two ounces, or 
875 grains. It will, however, simplify 
matters if we suppose an egg of 1,000 
grains weight, and the average pro- 
portions of such an egg would be — 
600 grains white, 300 grains yolk, and 
100 grains shell. Taking these several 
parts separately, we find that the average 
composition of the white is — dry 'albumen, 
I5i per cent ; salts, etc., 4i per cent ; 
and water, 80 per cent. In the yolk, 
which is an emulsion of a strong albumen 
solution with oil in suspension, the average 
proportions are — dry albumen, I7|- per 
cent ; oil and salts, 28f per cent ; and 
water, 53|- per cent. And finally the 
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Buff Orpington Ducks. 

Gilbert Suanlex Poultry Farm TI ilniiu^ton Kent England ) 




ilteEl is, as is weiQ-knovm, coamposed of 
Oticsreous matter. 

Relative to the structure of the egg, 
and commencing with the external cover- 
ing, the calcareous shell is composed of 
particles of matter regularly deposited 
with the gmeral object of combining 
strength with porosity. Actually this 
shell consists of a thin outer and a thicker 
inner layer or deposit, and both are 
vertically pierced with free openings on 
the inner and outer surfaces, through 
the medium of which the interchange 
of gases continues without interruption, 
and respiration is rendered possible to 
the developing embryo. The pitted or 
pore-like appearance of the exterior 
surface of the shell is merely the result 
of impressions made by the formative 
membrane of the egg organs, the inter- 
change of gases and the atmospheric 
penetration of the shell depending upon 
minute pores of microscopic dimensions. 
In connection with this porous character 
of the shell its first effect is observable 
in the accummulation of air, between the 
lining membranes, following condensation 
and evaporation subsequent to the laying 
of the egg. This accumulation occurs 
at the larger end of the egg, and is relative- 
ly small m a newly-laid egg, but increases 
with the age of the unincubated egg ; 
or, as in the incubating egg, as the 
contents condense. It should be noted 
as a peculianty that the air within this 
space is more highly oxygenized than 
the ordinary atmospheric air. The lining 
or shell membrane is double, as in- 
dicated above, and the outer section 
is thicker than the inner ; the 
membranes only separating to the 
extent of the space required for the ac- 
commodation of the accumulation of air. 
Immediately beneath this shell mem- 
brane is what is commonly known as 
the white of the egg, consisting of alternate 
layers of albumen, some denser and some 
more fluid ; and a peculiarity of this 
portion of the contents is a spiral arrange- 
ment of the white at either end of the 


These coib of albumen are techni- 
cally known as the chalazse, and are 
really denser twisted layers of albumen 
extending from the two ends of the egg 
to the nearest opposite portions of the 
yolk. The outer ends of these coils are 
not attached to the shell membrane, and 
as it were, float free in the more fluid 



The Formation of an Bn. 

The section of an egg, which we illustrate, will 
enable the reader to form some idea of its constituent 
parts A represents the shell , B, membrane adhering 
to the shell , C second membrane slightly attached to 
B, except at large end of egg, where they separate to 
form D, the air space , E, the white or albuminous 
part of the egg (nrst layer liquid) F, the white of 
the egg (the second layer semi-hquid) , G, the inner 
white HH,chalazsp The chalazae are two twisted 
cords They are well-known to all eaters of eggs, 
and are the portions which cooks take out when 
beating an egg I, is the outer membrane J, very 
fine vitelline membrane, separating the yolk of the 
egg from the white , K, the outer part of the yolk 
L, the germ , M, the yolk N, the utille, the interior 
part of which contains the ^erminative vesicle and 
a d c, separate layers comprising the yolk For these 
details, and for the illustration, we are indebted to 
Mr E Brown’s “ Poultry- Keeping, as an Industry 
for Farmers and Cottagers ’ ’ 

albumen ; but the mner extremities 
expand and connect with a dense layer 
of albumen which surrounds a more fluid 
layer coming next to the yolk. The 
obvious purpose of these coil-like arrange- 
ments is to steady the yolk in order that 
it may retain a s^e position in the midst 
of the albumen, practically unaffected by 
any but violent movements of the egg. 
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The substance of the yolk is contained 
within a very transparent membrane, 
devoid of pores ; this membrane is elastic 
and its surface responds quickly to any 
motion, being thrown into wrinkles. 
Immediately below this membrane and 
upon what may be termed the upper 
surface of the yolk (on account of its 
capacity to retain its position), is a very 
small almost opaque spot, called the 
germ -spot or blastoderm. Certain micro- 
scopic differences arc observable in the 
appearance of this .spot, according as 
the egg has been fertilized or not, and in 
the event of fertility the blastoderm 
undergoes changes during the passage 
of the egg along the oviduct (consequent 
upon the temperature to which it is then 
exposed), but these changes practically 
cease and the germ remains dormant 
from the time of laying until again 
subjected to the direct influence of the 
incubating heat. Relativ^e to the con- 
stitution of the yolk substance, al- 
though this appears to be of a 
uniform consistency and structure 
throughout, there is a flask-shaped portion 
which does not become so solid as the 
rest when an egg is boiled hard. What 
may be termed the mouth of this portion 
is expanded and situated beneath the 
blastoderm, forming a kind of support 
with its base in the bulb-like portion 
situated in the centre of the yolk. As 
the specific gravity of the yolk is less than 
that of the albumen with which it is 
surrounded, the germ or blastoderm is 
pressed upwards ; this upward tendency 
being limited eind regulated by the weight 
of the dense coils of albumen (or chalazie). 
These chalazie arc attached just below 
the axis of the yolk, and by the addition 
of this weight to the lower half, the half 
supporting the germ remains the lighter, 
and, therefore, the uppermost — the rota- 
tion of an egg being in natural circum- 
stances on its long axis. 

PHOOftS^ OF PAOOUCTfON. The 

egg originates within organs termed 


COO 

ovaries, which are glandular bodies situate 
in the abdominal cavity of the hen — for 
a more detailed description of which 
the reader is referred to the article 
“ Anatomy ” — and it may be noted that 
in the case of the fowl there is a violation 
of natural symmetry, in that the left 
ovary alone has that racemus appearance 
usually likened to a buncli of grapes, 
the right ovary and oviduct being atro- 
phied. The grape-like bunch consists 
of primitive eggs in their rudimentary 
stage of development, var5dng in size 
according to their several degrees of 
j>rogress towards the maturity we know 
so well. At that period the primitive 
egg is practically similar to that found 
in all animals, the differences consequent 
upon the variations of species appearing 
at a subsequent period ; and the primitive 
egg merely consists of the yolk substance, 
which with the germinative dot is enclosed 
within the thin membrane, called the 
ovisac. Ovulation occurs when the primi- 
tive egg arrives at its initial maturity, 
in other words, it ripens and becoming 
detached from the ovary with which a 
thin stem has connected it, it drops into 
the mouth or funnel-like opening at the 
interior extremity of the oviduct. This 
egg ])assage or canal is nearly two feet 
in length, and after the manner of the 
rolling snowball, the egg gains in bulk 
as it progresses, the various layers of 
albumen being added to the original 
primitive egg (consisting of yolk and 
germ). When the albumen has become 
completely attached, the whole is en- 
velojied in a double casing of membraneous 
substan('e ; and finally the shell is formed 
immediately before the complete com- 
plexity is expelled from the exterior 
opening of the oviduct. Relative to the 
reproductive property, it may be briefly 
explained that, as has been mentioned, 
the germ cell is a product of the ovary, 
but that for the formation of an embryo 
from which an organized body may be 
developed, it is necessary for the sperm- 
cell to be also present. The embryo 
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cannot be satisfactorily explained, but 
it is that which exists from the moment 
of impregnation until the incubation of 
the egg is ctanpleted, and it has become 
developed into a living chicken. It is 
usual among poultry-men to refer to such 
impregnated eggs as being fertile (see 
article “ Fertility ”), and it will be obvious 
that eggs produced without a bisexual 
condition contain the germ-cell only, 
and are consequently infertile ; the 
reproductive cells or sperm-cells, are 
produced by the male, so that fertility 
and reproduction arc impossible without 
a co-operation of the sexes. 

It is really much more essential than 
is generally recognised, that the producer 
■of eggs should have some knowledge of 
the first principles of egg production, 
in order to avoid such a common mistake 
as to assume that the output of eggs may 
be forced into a kind of perpetual motion 
dominated by condiments. Novices, too, 
■commonly suppose that production de- 
pends upon the quantity rather than the 
quality of the food, and consequently 
over-feed their fowls in such a way as 
to absolutely stop that which they wish 
to promote ; just as others buy fowls 
and expect production as a matter of 
course, without realizing that their own 
treatment of the birds is an all-important 
factor. Apart from such questions of 
management, which are fully discussed 
in other sections, it will be advantageous 
to impress as a first principle the fact, 
that a hen’s possible egg production is 
subject to natural limitations, which no 
system of management can hope to 
extend or widen indefinitely. A certain 
production is possible, but under no 
■circumstances can it be exceeded ; and 
the possibility appears to be an individual 
matter, influenced by heredity and strain. 
Whilst it may be admitted, and it is easy 
■of proof, that one hen is able to produce 
more eggs than another, it may be asked 
what is the approximate average ? The 
answer to this question may very well be 
found in the written opinion of Mr. W. B. 



This plate shows the diflerent stages in the develop- 
ment of an egg (a) is the ovary, showing yolks 
or • ova ’ in different stages of development, held 
together like a cluster of grapes As each yolk or 
ovum grows to its full siae it drops off and passes 
through (6) the mouth of the oviduct ; (c) is the open 
mouth receiving it Immediately upon entering the 
oviductit meets the spermatozoa and becomes fertilized 
(d) (e) and (g) show the egg in different stages during 
Its passage to the outer world. It passes with a 
rotatory motion, layers of albumen being twisted 
around it, and then first the shell-membrane is formed 
and afterwards the shell itself. It takes from 3 to 4 
hours for the egg to pass down to the point (d), then 
16 or 18 hours for the rest of the journey — so that 
often there are two or three eggs together in the 
oviduct The point (/) indicates the last convolution 
of. the pas^^age, and there the wall of the oviduct is 
thickest and strongest — the shell having practically 
become hard ; (g) shows it about to pass into the 
cloaca, and (A) is the cloaca communicating with the 
outer world through the vent. 
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Tegetmeier (whose claim to write with 
authority upon such matters needs no 
insistence) — this gentleman, in 1905, 
stated in the “Field,” that “ The 
number of germs contained in the ovary 
of a hen cannot be determined by the 
most careful microscopic examination, but 
that they exceed 500 or 600, is exceedingly 
incredible.” Such a statement from a 
naturalist of such established standing is 
significant, and should be sufficient to give 
pause to those who put forward extrava- 
gant claims regarding egg laying records, 
which are “ exceedingly incredible.” 
As to the periods of production it may 


be accepted as a further fundamental 
principle, that the greater proportion 
of a hen’s production will take place 
during the first two full laying seasons, 
and that the natural sequence is for 
production to become less with each 
succeeding year. A further important 
fundamental truth concerning production 
is that, although the ovary of a hen may 
contain a full complement of primitive 
germs, these cannot develop into finished 
eggs if the feeding is insufficient or wrong 
in character. The various processes 
which claim their requirements from the 
food consumed must first be satisfied. 


The wasting and deca3nng tissues of the 
body (and the process is continuous) 
must be renewed from the nutritive 
substances of the food ; and in the case 
of a pullet, there are considerations of 
incomplete growth and development ; 
whilst in both there are periods of unttsusil 
demand when the renewal of the plumage 
causes an excessive draft upon the 
nutriment supplied ; and when nature 
has satisfied all these primary require- 
ments — and not till then — she applies 
any surplus to such other purposes as 
egg-development and production, if the 
surplus IS suitable. Otherwise it probably 
goes to the formation of un- 
necessary and, in the circum- 
stances, undesirable fat. 

ABNORMAL. Under this 

heading may be included such 
productions as soft or shell- 
less eggs, such as are 
unusually large or small, 
double-yolked, yolkless, or 
mis-shapen ; any or all of 
which departures from the 
normal are not only unprofit- 
able, but m\tst be regarded 
as s5miptomatic of some 
derangement of the egg 
organs, defective feeding, or 
pure accident. It is, there- 
fore, essential to the well-being 
of both the poultry-keeper 
and his fowls to investigate the 
causes directly the results appear. The 
majority of such difficulties may be 
overcome very easily, if steps are 
taken at once to trace matters to 
their source, and to alter the conditions 
accordingly ; and it is usually the case 
that such eccentric eggs are produced by 
excessive feeding, or the too free-feeding 
of highly stimulative feeding stufis. 

Anything in the character of the food 
that tends to unduly hasten production, 
may very easily be responsible for the 
almost simultaneous freeing of two ova 
and their inclusion within one shell, or 
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Bgg of Domestic Fowl, Abnormal Shape. 

Weston Park Museum, Sheffield 
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in the result <Mie may receive a shell and 
the other appear without that covering. 
Overfeeding is a frequent cause of very 
small eggs, one perfect egg included in 
a second shell, or the production of the 
albumen and shell without the inclusion 
of a yolk. In the double-yolked egg it 
commonly happens that the white is also 
dui^icated, and when such are fertilized 
and incubated, the result is generally 
an abnormal chicken, possessed of more 
than the usual number of legs, or otherwise 
deformed ; it sometimes happens, how- 
ever, that the two embryos will develop 
independently, and there are instances 
in which one has 
hatched and lived and 
the other has died in the 
shell — apparently sacri- 
ficed to the more fit 
of the two. A result 
of over-stimulation may 
be seen in mis-shapen 
or crooked eggs, gener- 
ally resulting from the 
forced juxtaposition of 
the eggs in the oviduct, 
and the formation of 
the shell of the second 
egg when it is in con- 
tiguity to its prede- 
cessor, which is already 
covered with a hard 
shell. Eggs no larger 
than marbles are some- 
times a cause of wonderment, and are 
explained as being the production of 
birds whose ova are practically exhausted 
by continuous la5nng, but whose secreting 
organs remain active, the tiny eggs 
produced in consequence of this condition 
being in reality nothing more than small 
quantities of albumen enclosed in shell. 
They are not, in fact, eggs at all in the 
proper sense of the word, but merely 
products of the oviduct that have had 
no connection with the ovary — and as 
such are of some interest to the curious. 
Another peculiarity is the occasional 
production of an addled or putrid egg. 


on account of which the salesman may 
perhaps be unjustly blamed. If an 
undoubtedly ‘ new-laid ’ egg is found to 
be rotten, it may be assumed that the 
hen that produced it is over fat internally. 
The explanation is that the egg is unable 
to progress in a regular manner owing 
to the fatness of the oviduct, and if it is 
fertilized this undue retention and length- 
ened expiosure to a high temperature 
within the body of the hen results in the 
commencement of the process of putrefac- 
tion. Variations in colour are generally the 
result of diseased organs, and sometimes 
the layer of a white or tinted-shelled egg 


will produce one that is dark green or 
black, such shells being generally abnor- 
mal as regards roughness or corrugation 
of the surface. Eggs with unusually 
pale yolks are often the result of an 
anaimic condition, brought about by 
under-feeding, conditions of too close 
confinement, or an insufficient supply of 
green food and grain of a suitable 
character. Some of the above-mentioned 
happenings are, as indicated, not always 
indicative of disease or derangement of 
the productive organs, but may be very 
exceptional — ^in which case it is probable 
that the cause may be merely accidental, 
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and consequently not likely to occur 
again if proper precautions aie taken. 
For example, the sudden dropping of a 
hard or soft-shelled egg, together with 
the moping behaviour of the hen, may 
indicate that the available herbage is 
affected with ergot ; in which case the 
fowls should be removed to another run 
until the cause of the abnormal pi eduction 
has been thoroughly lemoved by the 
close cutting of the grass and careful 
removal of the cuttings. Shell-less or 


otherwise abnormal eggs, are in some 
instances the result of fright, such as 
the dnvmg of the hens by a dog, or the 
presence of a persistent bully in the 
flock ; if such a cause is discovered, the 
necessary precautions are obvious. 

In general, however, such productions 
are referable m some measure to mis- 
management, and the poultry-keeper 
who is so troubled should in the first 
place carefully consider and revise his 
dietary as regards his whole flock, at 


the same time endeavouring to discover 
the particular bird aifected, and isolating , 
her under a special treatment— including 
confinement in a darkish shed, and feeding 
sparingly with dan and peas writh a little 
water, until Nature has restored the 
normal working of her egg organs. All 
fowls require a constant supply of 
calcareous matter — pounded oyster-shelly 
old mortar, etc. — ^the former is preferable, 
and may be prepared by baking in an 
oven until brittle, or by immersion for 

a few days 
m a bucket 
with a little 
freshly-slaked 
lime and a 
subsequent ex- 
posure to the 
air. In ad- 
d 1 1 1 o n , the 
supply of suit- 
able vegetable 
food -fresh 
daily — is es- 
sential to the 
due mainten- 
a n c e of a 
healthy pro- 
ductive condi- 
tion ; together 
with a well- 
ventilated and 
clean roosting 
place, and, as 
far as possible, 
the freedom of 
a good grass 
range. Fowls so kept seldom trouble 
their owners with abnormal productions. 
It should, however, be remembered 

that in some cases the eggs abnormally 
produced are the direct result of 

deep-seated disease, in which case, the 
affected birds should be killed at once. 

EQQ-ORQAN81 DISEASES OF. In 

dealing with this subject reference should 
be made to the description of the egg- 
organs of a hen given under the heading 



Remarkable Twin 

The large egg portrayed above was laid by a cross bred Bufi Orpington Leghorn hen It weighed 
y ounce*, and meaiured round its length 10 inch<*s, and round its girth 8 inches When broken open 
the small egg was lound inside 
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of “Anatomy.’’ As the ovary begins 
to be active, each “ ovum ” or immature 
egg ripens in turn, and starts on its 
passage through the oviduct. At that 
time, i.e., when it becomes detached from 
the placenta or wall of the ovary, it 
consists practically of what we term the 
yolk. The white is deposited around it 
as it makes its way through the oviduct, 
fertilization has necessarily taken place, 
if not actually within the ovary, at least 
just at the commencement of the oviduct 
passage. From the point at which the 
egg becomes detached and starts on its 
journey, the danger of accident, of course, 
steadily increases. Most egg troubles 
arise from accident, though the general 
liealth has a great deal to do with the 
matter also. Young hens suffer from 
egg-cramp (which see), but egg-binding 
generally affects the older hens which 
lay the largest eggs. (The older a hen 
is the larger and fewer her eggs become, 
as a rule). 

The reasons why old hens lay large eggs 
are, firstly, that they get fat and lazy ; 
and, secondly, that their oviducts have 
become widely distended, and there is 
consequently a greater tendency for 'two 
yolks to become combined to form a 
single egg. Then again, there is, of 
course, more likelihood of a diseased 
condition, and inflammation is likely to 
occur more frequently with them than 
with healthy younger hens. So the 
middle-aged hen suffers less from egg- 
binding than either her mother or her 
daughter. On the one hand, she has not 
become worn out, and on the other hand, 
her oviduct has reached its normal size. 

It will be important first of all for the 
poultry-keeper to know how to deliver 
or assist in delivering an abnormal egg. 
Here mechanical means will have to be 
employed. The hen’s vent should be 
exposed to fairly hot steam as a pre- 
liminary. Next let a soft feather well 
saturated with oil be introduced into the 
passage to act as a lubricant, and then 
for a time the hen may be left to herself. 
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Should the egg not appear in tlio course 
of a few hours or so, a further steaming 
and oiling may be tried ; but great care 
should be taken to guard against any 
fracture of the egg. In the vast majority 
of cases the hen will deliver iierself. 
Those cases where the bird has died from 
egg-binding have generally been cases 
in which there has been too much inter- 
ference, or, at least, it has been too 
premature. Some people are very fond 
of interfering in matters of this kind, 
usually in the most clumsy and ignorant 
manner possible ; whereas, if left alone. 
Nature would herself effect all that is 
needed. 



Copyright, Molasitnt World," 

An Egs: with a Small One Inside It. 

Weston Park Museum, Sheffield 


SOFT-SHELLED EQGS. These may 

be due mainly to any of three 
causes : — 

Want of Shell Material. If a hen pro- 
duces eggs in such a rapid succession 
that they cannot get their shells properly 
formed before they are pushed on by 
others following behind, the result is easy 
to understand. This, however, comes 
under the same general principle, i.e., tliat 
a hen, if she is to “ shell ” her eggs 
properly, must have in her system an 
ample supply of lime salts for the purpose. 
These lime salts are present in the blood. 
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They come originally from the food, and 
when they get into the blood they are 
carried along until they find a resting- 
place in the walls of the oviduct, where 
they remain until they are wanted for 
the eggs. Therefore, care should be taken 
that all the hens have a suitable .supply 
of^lime, preferably that they get plenty 
of oats (which contain,, as does wheat, 
lime in good percentage). 

Sitdden Fright. Hens suddenly fright- 
ened or hens which meet with accidents, 
such as falling from a perch, will often 



Shell-less Esss. 

This Picture shows nine Shell-less Eg^s taken from a Hen 
after killing 


abort, i.c., discharge the partly-formed 
egg before it is properly ready. Above 
all things, laying hens should be kept as 
quiet as possible. Even much inter- 
ference from cocks — especially active 
young cockerels — is undesirable, and 
many poultry-keepers have testified to 
the fact that hens will often lay better 
when they are entirely freed from the 
attentions of mak birds. 

Constitution^ Debility. It is easily 
intelligible that a feeble or worn-out hen 


will not be able to perform her functions 
as satisfactorily as a healthy, active, 
young bird can. When Nature is weary 
and exhausted, the very first thing she 
does is to lose the power of reproduction ; 
and in hens this means that the egg- 
organs become debilitated and unable 
to do what is required of them. Hence, 
the first sign is the stoppage of the lime 
supply, it is no longer secreted properly. 
There is no cure for this. 

EGG-CRAMP. This is a condition 

in which the afflicted bird is suddenly 
discovered by her owner to be unable to 
rise, owing to the fact that a sort of 
temporary paralysis has seized her legs. 
It most frequently occurs to young hens 
when they have only just commenced 
to lay. As is explained in another 
section, the oviduct is some little time 
before it becomes fully expanded so as 
to admit the passage of eggs freely, and 
there is no doubt that this cramp or 
paralysis is one of the results of the 
resistance at first offered by the strong 
walls of the oviduct to the eggs. The 
treatment of such a case is very simple. 
The hen must be kept perfectly quiet, 
and a dose of castor oil may be given by 
way of clearing the system generally ; 
then the cramp will gradually disappear, 
and may never return. It may be added 
that although it is only usual for this 
malady to occur in young pullets, it 
does sometimes occur in older hens 
which have been la3dng too rapidly, 
and ’ consequently have weakened them- 
selves, and are more or less physically 
exhausted. 

» As a general rule, a bird which has once 
had this trouble will get periodical attacks 
of it, due no doubt to the state of the 
nerves surrounding the oviduct. It is, 
therefore, an open question whether such 
a bird should be kept, because there is 
always a danger of this leading on to 
further trouble, and the probabilities 
are that she will ultimately succumb to 
some form of local inflammation. 
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Cayuga Duck. 
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a perh ct spt emu n of the varut) possessing wondeiful Inttlc grtin lustic conibim d with rare (juahty si/c 
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caa-BiNomo. Egg-binding arises 

principally in two wa3rs — either the 
egg passe^e is too small to permit 
the passage of the egg or the egg 
has become broken, and will not slip 
out properly in consequence. Paren- 
thetically, it may be remarked that the 
latter is the more serious case. Now, 
it has already been observed that young 
and old hens are most liable to this egg- 
binding trouble ; and the explanation 
is that in young hens the oviduct has not 
become sufficiently dilated to enable 
them to pass their eggs freely until they 
have been on the lay for some time, 
whilst old hens are predisposed to lay 
abnormally large eggs-^ouble yolks often 
finding their way from the ovary into 
the oviduct — and of course, there is in 
their case, too, the natural weakness of 
age, which nowhere becomes more appar- 
ent than in their egg-organs. The oviduct 
of a pullet when she first begins to lay 
is but a narrow passage, and the first few 
eggs will not find their way through 
without causing the bird considerable 
pain and difficulty. Every poultry-keeper 
is aware of the fact that a pullet’s first 
eggs are long and narrow, and, as a rule, 
more or less streaked with blood. The 
reasons are obvious : the resistance of the 
narrow passage makes the egg long-shaped 
and the rupture of small vessels as it 
forces its way through and distends the 
passage accounts for the blood-streaks. 
Tlie first egg always shows these charac- 
teristics in their most ])ronounced form, 
the second and third less so, and then 
gradually the eggs become rounded instead 
of long, showing that the oviduct has been 
stretched to its normal capacity. 

Coming now to the question of giving 
relief, it may first be observed that when 
a hen is egg-bound she will generally 
spend a great deal of time on the nest, 
or in going to and fjrom the nest, and 
when she is tired of that she will be seen 
moving slowly about in evident distress, 
trying every now and then to deliver 
herself of the egg. The first thing to do 
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is to ascertain whether the egg is intact 
or broken. If intact, it will be of abnor- 
mal size (unless for some reason there is 
inflammation in the oviduct, and then 
even an ordinary-sized egg will be only 
laid by effort and great pain), and it 
can readily be felt, as a rule, close to the 
vent ; but, if broken, then some of the 
contents will in all probability, be seen 
exuding from the passage. If this should 
unfortunately, be the case, the greatest 
care will be needed to prevent a catas- 
trophe, for escape of egg-substance may 
set up inflammation and gangrene, and 
peritonitis will speedily ensue, followed 
by death. The first thing to do in such 
a case is to draw out most cautiously 
any portions of the broken shell. Before 
attempting to do so, however, the operator 
should gently insert into the vent a 
feather liberally soaked with sweet oil. 
As a rule, it is only necessary to get hold 
of a piece of shell, and then this will be 
attached to the rest (though cracked), 
and by very gentle effort the whole can 
be drawn out. Afterwards the hen 
should have a good strong dose of castor 
oil, and she should be kept quiet, though 
not cooped up, which means that she 
should be put into a small run by herself, 
where she will be free from interference 
on the part of the other fowls. 

PROLAPSE. Prolapse, sometimes 

termed “ down-behind,” is a well-known 
condition, in which a portion of the intes- 
tines protrudes. It is due to straining, and 
most often happens to hens that have 
been over-laying. The only thing that 
can be done is to gently oil or “ vaseline ” 
the part, and carefully re-insert it. Hav- 
ing done this, put the patient into a 
hospital pen, and keep her there for a 
week or more, only giving a moderate 
allowance of food, in order to check the 
production of eggs for a time. It is, of 
course, most necessary that this latter 
object should be achieved, because the 
whole tendency otherwise will be for the 
weakened part to burst out again. Some- 
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times a hen vsrill falKa victim to this 
trouble after laying an abnormally large 
egg, probably because the egg-passage wiH 
have been so much extended that it will 



Eg^ Tester (Cyphers j 

not, so to speak, settle into place again 
all at once. But it w’ill do so by degrees 
if she be kept quiet and undisturbed. 

EQQ TESTING. Eggs are tested for two 
purposes, either by the dealer to discover 
their relative age and freshness, or by 
the breeder to discover their condition 
during incubation ; and any of these 
points may be approximately determined 
by holding them before a sufficiently 
strong light. Testing lamps of simple 
construction are generally used in an 
otherwise dark room, the light from the 
lamp showing through an opening before 
which the eggs are held in turn. For 
table purposes the external appearance 
of an egg tells something regarding 
its age, but not all. There is an un- 
mistakable bloom or freshness upon the 
surface of a quite new laid egg, whicli is 
lost with handling, so that its absence 
is not sufficient proof that an egg is not 
new laid ; and it must be held before a 
light in order that the internal evidences 
may be disclosed — and they are sufficiently 
oonclusive. The air space increases in 
size with the progress of condensation 
and evaporation in the contents, and 
this loss of bulk and increase of air within 
the shdl comqaeil^os from the time the 
*egg cools when l&i, and although small 


at first the air space increases steadily 
with the age of the egg until in a very 
stale specimen it may occupy nearly half 
of the interior. The appearance of an 
absolutely new-laid egg, when held before 
a light, should be quite clear and trans- 
lucent, with only a very small air space 
at the broad end. In regard to incu- 
bating eggs, the usual method is to test 
them at about the end of the first week 
of incubation, and the process is often 
repeated at the end of the second 
week. If, however, they are only tested 
once, the tenth day is perhaps the most 
satisfactory period, because in the case 
of dark-shelled eggs it is difficult to tell 
a live germ from an addled egg before 
tlien ; and at about that time the 
fertile eggs will be found to have 
darkened a considerable portion of their 
contents, so that there is not much risk 
of mistaking them. If a sufficiently 
strong light is used the fertile eggs will 
exhibit a reddish tinge. Addled eggs 
may be detected by their cloudy appear- 
ance throughout, and the usual presence 
of dark spots ; whilst infertile eggs will 
be as clear as when first put down for 
incubation. Relative to the period of 
testing, the spider-like appearance of a 
strong live germ may be sometimes visible 
at the end of the third day ; but the later 
date is preferable, at any rate until the 
operator has become expert — and even 
in that case, the seventh day would be 



Various Styles of Egg Testers. 

quite early enough to be safe. In the 
acquisition of knowledge, it is a good 
plan for the novice to break a few eggs 
after testing, in order that he may become 
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better acquainted with the internal con- 
ditions resulting in the several appearances 
•of the eggs before the testing lamp 
Theie are several important reasons 
for the testing of eggs during incubation, 
and it will at once be appaient that it is 
better for the living embryos that the 
addled eggs should be i emoved from 
their neighbourhood , the removal of the 
infertiles being of equal impoi tance- -the 
addled disseminating impure gases, and 
the infertile rendenng unequal the tem- 
perature of such fertiles as they are m 
contact with Moreover, it is often possible 
to bulk the 
fertile eggs 
under some of 
the sitting hens, 
giving flesh 
batches to the 
remainder, and 
it must be re- 
membered that 
the clear infei- 
tile eggs, tested 
out from in- 
cubators or 
hens, are quite 
fit foi use in 
cooking — so that the economu al reasons 
for testing are numerous 

EQQS. STORiNa and preserving. A 

reference to the Tables of Avtiage 
Pnees in another column will serve to 
emphasize the general statement that 
the supply of eggs is very unequal, with 
the result that they are, broadly speaking, 
valued at double their summer price 
when marketed in the wintei Tliey are 
plentiful enough m spring and during 
part of the summer, but the barometi r of 
quotations mdicates their fallmg away 
during the autumn and winter As a 
matter of fact a winter produition is 
contrary to the original economy of 
Nature, and although under domestica- 
, tion it has been found possible, not only 
to increase the total production, but also 
to induce a certain winter output, this 


latter is by no means as general as it 
might conceivably be under a moie wide- 
spread knowledge of the essential con- 
ditions of management At the present 
penod of progressive production, with 
the demand and v.ilue so mudi grc.iter 
at certain seasons than at others, there 
IS a very lonsidcrablo opportunity for 
the disposal, in times of sc arcity, of eggs, 
that hav'e been sufficiently preserved in 
times of plenty , and in proportion to 
the extent of the adoption of such methods 
theie will be a tendency towards equa- 
lization, which should at any r<ite be 


sufficient to laise the level of the pio- 
duccr’s annual av'erage of prices It 
must, however, be understood that, 
although by pi estivation the natural 
detenoration of the contents may be 
sufficiently hindered for practical purposes 
of sale and consumption, they should 
not be offeied as “new-laid” , although 
by being sold foi wh<it they are they 
invaiiably make prices which show a 
consideiable maigin of pioht, and in the 
great ma)ority of cases, this would not 
rc'sult from their sile at the time of 
pioduction, when, being plentiful, jinces 
are so generally uniemuneiativc 

Various methods have been employed 
in the past with more or less of succc'ss, 
but chiefly for the regulation of the 
producers’ home sujiply, and it was not 
until comparatively recent years that 
any real effort has been made to preserve 
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eggs for commercial uses. As an outcome 
Ot this modem tendency a number of 
experiments have from time to time 
been made, with the result that as a 
preservative water-glass has practically 
taken the place of lime-water, although 
the latter is in many cases retained and 
is the next best after water-glass. In 
addition to these methods, which are, 
of course, suitable for the treatment of 
eggs in either large or small quantities, an 
extensive use has been made (particularly 
in America) of the cold storage system. 

NECESSARY CONDITIONS. In rela- 
tion to the preservation of eggs by any 
method, there are certain general con- 
ditions that tend to greater success 
than if the storage is attempted without 
due regard to them. Tlie first essential 
is that the eggs shall be perfectly new- 
laid when put into the preservative, 
and if they can be treated the same 
day that they are produced, so much 
the better, but the second day should 
be the hmit. It will also be obvious 
upon reflection, that infertile eggs may 
be preserved in better condition for a 
longer period than such as have been 
produced from a pen of hens running 
with a cock bird, and anyone who 
contemplates preserving any number, 
would do well to bear this in mind ; and 
also to run their fowls at full liberty, 
feeding them on sound grain, all of which 
tends to the production of eggs better 
qualified for keeping than those from 
birds treated differently. The vessels 
containing the eggs and preservative 
must never be stood in a warm situa- 
tion, and it has been found that a 
store in which the temperature does not 
fall below 33 degrees or rise above 
45 degrees, is very suitable for the 
purpose ; in no case should the vessels be 
submitted to a higher temperature, or 
the eggs may suffer, despite the pre- 
servative. The putrefactive changes to 
whidh the contents of an egg are liable 
are primarily caused by exposure to air 


and by warmth, and as the absence of 
sufficient warmth to cause deterioration 
can only be effectually secured by cold 
storage, the practical producer is reduced 
to the alternative of excluding air by 
closing the pores of the shell ; but if 
when this has been done the egg is still 
subjected to warmth the influence will 
still be inimical. It is usual, and necessary, 
when removing the eggs from a pre- 
servative, for use or sde, to carefully 
test them before a testing lamp. From 
about March to June are generally con- 
sidered the best months in which to 
place eggs m a preservative, those 
produced in the hotter days of summer 
being less suitable for the purpose of 
preserving for any considerable period. 

WATER -OLAES. This is the name 

which is Commercially applied to a solution 
of siheate of soda, prepared by dissolving 
the chemical i% water. It is generally 
sold as a concentrated solution, and may 
be purchased of chemists or poultry 
appliance makers, at the approximate 
rate of i/- for sufficient to make about 
six quarts of pre.servative. The strength 
of the solution usually recommended 
vanes from about three to ten per cent, 
and experiments tend to show that three 
parts of the water-glass to ninety-seven 
parts of water is quite sufficient for all 
ordinary purposes. The method of proce- 
dure is to thoroughly mix the water-glass 
with the water some little time before the 
eggs are put in, when the e^ may be 
preserved in one of two wa)^ ; either by 
dipping for the acquisition of the protective 
film which will adhere to them, and then 
storing them upon suitable shelves ; or 
by immersing them in the solution and 
leaving them there, and this latter 
is not only generally more satisfactory, 
but as a r^e also more convenient. 
When withdrawn for sale or use, they 
will be found to be sticky, and must 
therefore be thoroughly dried before they 
can be properly handled or packed ; 
before use it is as well to wash them in 
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■warm'watar, and then pierce the shell with 
a needle set in a cork to prevent cracking 
in boiling. In mixing the solution, boiled 
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water should be used, but the eggs must 
not be immersed until the mixture lias 
cooled It IS perfectly safe to pieserve 
eggs m water-glass foi six months, and 
they are often stored m this way foi a 
much longer period 

LIME-WATER. The usc of lime for 

the preservation of eggs is a very old- 
fashioned method, and althougli watci- 
glass IS preferable for eggs intended foi 
ordinary table purposes, lime-watei pre- 
serves them very well for ust in culmaiy 
operations The mam objections to the 
lime-preserved egg is that the shell 
becomes rough, and that sometimes the 
dehcacy of the flavour is impaired, other- 
wise the contents remain perfectly good 
after an immersion of several months 
Vanous mixtures or “ pickles ” have 
been advocated, but the one most com- 
monly used, consists of the mixtuie of 
four parts of finely slaked lime with 
twenty parts of water, to which one part 
of salt is subsequently added The lime 
and water should first be mixed thorough- 
ly, and left to stand, the salt being added 


about five days after, and the mixture 
will be ready for use at the end of a week, 
being then carefully poured off from the 
sediment of lime, which will by then 
have thoroughly settled at the bottom. 
The eggs should always be well covered 
with the solution, to which more should 
be added from time to time, if there is 
much loss from evaporation. 

COLO STORAGE. This can only be 

profitably undertaken m connection with a 
large trade, and is, therefore, employed 
by dealers rather than pioducers The 
method (onsists m stoiing the eggs upon 
shelves, and keeping the store at an even 
temperature, witli a free (irculation of 
flesh air, the tempera tuie not falling 
below 33 degrees New-laid eggs stored 
under such tonditions will lemain in good 
(ondition for a consideiable period, but 
the subsequent exposui e upon removal to 
a different temperature, jnoduces a rapid 
deterioration, and they must beused as 
soon as possible (See “ Cold Storage.”) 

STERILIZATION. A lecently intro- 
duced method of preserving eggs is that 
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known as the “ Universal ” process of 
sterilization, which is at once simple, 
quick, effective and very inexpensive 
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To take the cost first, in comparison with 
that involved in the use of water-glass : 
In a report relative to the latter, written 
by James Hendrick, B.Sc., F.I.C., and 
issued by the Aberdeen and North of 
Scotland College of Agriculture, it is 
stated that in dealing with a considerable 
number of eggs “ the water-glass should 
not cost more than one-eighth of a penny 
per dozen eggs ” ; whilst the cost of 
sterihzation is estimated to be about one 
penny per hundred eggs- -so that the two 
methods are practically equal on the 
score of cost. One considerable advan- 
tage may, however, be claimed for 
sterilization, and that is that the method 
does not involve the destruction of the 
porosity of the sliell with the consequent 
risk of bursting in cooking. This steriliz- 
ing invention involves no more trouble 
than the placing of the eggs in the sterilizer 
and removing them after treatment ; with 
the assurance that they will remain in 
good condition for a period of from at 
least three to six months. Between their 
sterilization and use they may be handled, 
exposed for sale, shipped abroad, or 
stored under any ordinary conditions, 
retaining their natural flavour and having 
their nutritive and digestive properties 
absolutely unimpaired. The “ Universal” 
sterilizer consists of an air-tight case, 
fitted with trays, and having a vaporizer 
attached — ^beneath which is placed a 
small spirit lamp, whilst at the top of the 
apparatus there is a ventilator. The same 
careful selection of eggs must, of course, 
be made as in any other method of 
preservation, and when the full trays are 
in position, the air-tight door is closed 
and the lamp lighted. Specially prepared 
sterilizing tablets are then dissolved in 
the vaporizer, the heat from the lamp 
evaporating them through an opening 
into the body of the sterilizer, and the . 
powerful vapour penetrates the shells of 
the eggs so that it is impossible for 
putrefaction to take place so long as the 
contents are under the influence — which 
is from three to six months. The steriliz- 


ing air, with which the eggs are 
impregnated, evaporates under the heat of 
cooking, leaving the contents unchanged 
and as naturally fresh as when submitted 
to the influence. The time during which 
the eggs must be subjected to the treat- 
ment within the sterilizer is no longer 
than from about thirty to forty minutes. 

STORING FOR INCUBATION. Con- 
trary to the usual advice given in text 
books and other directions relative to the 
treatment of eggs prior to incubation, 
it may be asserted that the position in 
which they are stored is of no practical 
importance, unless they are kept at a 
high temperature or kept too long, which 
would, in either case, unfit them for the 
purpose, regardless of the position in 
which they are stored. The yolk being 
specifically lighter than the albumen, 
cannot sink, and it cannot rise owing to 
a weighting and balancing arrangement 
of a portion of the denser albumen, so 
that unless (by heat or age), chemical 
clianges take place, the position in which 
the egg is stored, for the short necessary 
period, is quite immaterial. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to prevent exposure to 
direct draught, and consequent undue 
evaporation, so that it is advisable to 
cover the basket or box in which they 
are stored wdth a cloth ; having previously 
put the eggs in just as they fit, one upon 
another, without regard to one end or 
the other being uppermost. 

EGGS, AVERAGE PRICES (see “Market- 
ing.”) 

EGGS, IMPORTS (see “Imports.”) 

EGG TOOTH. A small horny pro- 
tuberance on the upper mandible of a 
newly hatched chick. It usually drops oflE 
within twelve hours of hatching. 

EGYPTIAN GOOSE (see “Geese.”) 

EMBOEN (see “Geese.”) 
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BMMIYa The young of a fowl in its 
earliest stages of development (see 
Incubation, development of the em- 
bryo.’’) 

EMPHYSEMA. Emphysema is a 
complaint which more often occurs 
amongst pigeons than amongst poultry, 
but it does occur now and again in the 
poultry yard, and consequently the 
poultry- keeper should be able to deal with 
any case that arises. The ('omplaint is 
shown by a swollen condition of the skin 
round the neck — the skin being lifted up 
and inflated almost like a balloon. The 
cause is to be found in lung trouble -the 
air escaping (through the rupture of some 
of the air-cells) from the lungs into the 
tissues surrounding the lungs. Such 
trouble usually results from an accident— 
for example, an external blow which may 
rupture some of the tissues of the lungs, 
or by any cause which will induce swelling 
and pressure from the ribs. Now, obvious- 
ly, a bird whose lungs are in an unhealthy 
state, as from want of proper ventilation 
in the roost, or by reason of some heredi- 
tary lung trouble, causing disruption of 
some of the tissues, will be the most likely 
subject for an attack : and in such an 
event the results are likely to be serious — 
blood poisoning being most likely to 
supervene very quickly. This, indeed, is 
the direction in which danger may be 
anticipated in these cases, and although 
the only treatment necessary consists in 
puncturing the bladder-like swelling to 
allow the air to come out, it is important 
to use the utmost care in doing so, and 
to apply antiseptics afterwards lest the 
same result may occur, A bird, again, 
which has once suffered from emphysema, 
as the result of a blow or some similar 
accident, will be liable to lung trouble 
for some time afterwards, owing to the 
dislocation or rupture of the air-sacs - 
and such a bird is, therefore, not worth 
keeping) unless it he one of considerable 
value. It may be added that emphysema 
is sometimes mistaken for tympanitis, or 
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inflammation of the crop due to the 
decomposition of food, and the con- 
sequent formation of gas which distends 
the crop. Such decomposition may be 
the result merely of indigestion, pure and 
simple, or it may be brought about by 
some form of crop-binding — as when 
something solid becomes wedged in the 
passage from the crop, preventing the 
food from passing on. In any case, the 
proper treatment for tympanitis is to 
give a dose of castor oil and prick the 
inflated crop with a needle to allow the 
confined gas to escape— even if it does 
not become necessary to treat as for 
crop-binding (which see). 

ENEMIES OF FOWLS. In a wild 

state the balance of nature is, if one may 
so employ the word, automatically pre- 
served, and although the Jungle fowl 
is exposed to the attacks of eagles and 
other native foes both furred and feather- 
ed — it is also provided with some measure^^ 
of protection in its power of flight. 
result of domestication has been to 
introduce fowls to very dissimilar situa- 
tions, and to some extent to expose them 
to the attacks of other enemies, and a 
further result has been the modification 
of their habits, the curtailing of their 
powers of flight, and in some particulars 
their defencelessness is intensified by 
degeneraev. Moreovei , in somt' instances, 
the fit are quite as subject to attack as 
the unfit, so that the general responsibility 
of defence is thrown upon the keeper of 
domesticated fowls, and in no circum- 
stances of poultry- keeping is there absolute 
immunity from the possible depredations 
of some foe. The farmer is, owing to the 
natural conditions of his sun'oundings, the 
most heavily handicapped poultry-keeper 
in tliis connection, his undertaking being 
hindered not only by such birds and 
animals as are supposed to be inimical 
to other interests, but he is further open 
to the havoc wrought by foxes — which 
it is the interest of some to protect and 
preserve. The moral and financial aspects 
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of the fox question have been from time 
to time very keenly, and often bitterly, 
discussed ; but it is no part of the present 
purpose to detail the various arguments 
for and against the ancient and typically 
English sport of fox-hunting, in its relation 
to altered modem economies. It may, 
however, be permissible in a work of this 
character to express the opinion that 
equity demands the full compensation 
of an industry for damage done in the 
name of sport, or the reservation to those 
engaged in the industry of their right to 
protect themselves to the fullest extent, 
and their ability to do so without running 
the risk of collateral injury at the hands 
of those whose interest is all on the other 
side. Without a real fixity of tenure the 
farmer is not sufficiently independent to 
deal with the subject, as a poultry 
producer. 

FOXES. As things are at i)resent 

in the rural districts of (ireat Britain, 
the interests of the farmer are generally 
conflicting, and in the majority of cases 
the poultry-keeper is fain to accept the 
amount offered in compensation, and to 
maintain a cheerful face in front of a 
hunting landlord. Nevertheless, what- 
ever the private opinion and inclination, 
the countryman who aspires to keep 
poultry profitably must neglect none of 
the precautions which remain to him — 
short of giving offence wliere he must 
perforce find favour. Except for the 
proportion of foxes that arc in some 
districts turned down after some period 
of acquaintance with buildings, these 
animals do not as a rule do much daylight 
raiding, their natural habit in this respect 
being nocturnal. It is, therefore, obvious 
that safe fowl houses only should be used, 
and that the hour of shutting the fowls 
in should not be too late. In this respect 
farmers are often very careless, and in 
no small degree contribute to their own 
loss ; and this, in cases where compen- 
sation is demanded and received, is 
scarcely creditable. 


WEASELS. The weasel gives its name 

to a family of which it and the stoat 
are numerically the strongest, and the 
members of the group in general are 
among the most bloodthirsty and destruc- 
tive of the many enemies of poultry. 
The polecat, which is practically a wild 
variety of the ferret, is now only found 
in a few remote districts, and the poultry- 
keeper has to thank the game-keeper 
for its extirpation from most cultivated 
parts of the country ; so destructive is 
it of aU that man wishes to preserve in 
the way of game, that it has been so 
relentlessly killed as to make the appear- 
ance of a polecat somewhat of a curiosity. 
Nevertheless, it must be credited with 
the virtue, common to tlie whole family, 
of being a wholesale destroyer of voles, 
rats and mice, as well as game and 
poultry. This characteristic of the weasel 
tribe is a factor worth consideration in 
relation to the balance of nature, which 
man so frequently upsets in his destruction 
of some species which is also the foe of 
some common enemy. The countryman 
is, therefore, in the position of having to 
decide whether he suffers more damage 
from weasels and stoats than he is likely 
to do by the increased numbers of rats, 
consequent upon the disapjxiarance of 
their very active enemies. Stoats and 
weasels, both in their dealings with birds 
and rodents, are very wholesale in their 
methods, slaughtering from sheer love 
of bloodshed and out of all proportion 
to the more legitimate satisfying of the 
cravings of hunger. A common method 
of trapping these creatures is by the 
setting of a trai) in a drain pipe or tunnel, 
near a gate or the bank of a hedge — in 
the manner understood by any country- 
man ; or there is the alternative of a 
shot-gun and patience. 

HEOQEHOQ8. This Small animal 

is usually suspected by the countryman 
of a variety of impossible crimes but 
apart from its admitted fondness for 
eggs (which more often affects the game 
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keeper than the poultry keeper), it is 
not only harmless, but extremely useful 
as a persistent destroyer of worms, slugs, 
snails, frogs, snakes and many insects ; 
and it is included in this place, not 
because it is an enemy of fowls, but in 
order to some extent to clear its character 
and prevent its wanton destruction at 
the hands of thoughtless poultrymen. 

RATS. So familiar are all poultry 

keepers with the depredations of the rat, 
that very little need be said under this 
head. The rat is such a universal enemy 
that it cannot be for the common good 
to exterminate such animals and birds 
as prey upon it. Apart from the usual 
methods of hunting, trapping and poison- 
ing — and the latter is not always possible 
— ^the poultry breeder can do much in the 
way of protection by a judicious use of 
very small mesh wire-netting, and con- 
creting and cementing the floors of roost 
houses ; but in the latter event a suitable 
bedding, such as peat moss, must be used 
to prevent injury to the birds when 
alighting from their perches. For the 
proper protection of coops, good use may 
be made of netting as a covering for the 
portion which should always be open for 
ventilation, and when bottomless coops 
arc used in field rearing they may be set 
at night upon an old piece of sacking 
with a length of wire netting beneath. 

CATS. Cats are chiefly troublesome in 

and around towns ; country cats of poach- 
ing proclivities invariably get shot. Very 
small chickens may, of course, be pro- 
tected by wired-in movable runs of a 
suitable size, or a larger space, enclosed 
with wire-netting six feet high, will 
practically be cat-proof. A brick wall 
may also be rendered impassable by a 
strip of netting so fixed along the top as 
to project on either side, and any cat 
that does gain admission to an enclosed 
yard, may be effectually treated with a 
garden hose — she will never return when 
once liberated. 


HAWKS. The danger from feathered 

foes mainly concerns the country poultry 
keeper, and he is in some situations 
frequently a heavy loser, the enemies 
including : the falcon, buzzard, kite, 
kestrel, sparrow hawk, raven ; and in 
another category the members of the 
crow family. Hawks are very commonly 
troublesome in country districts, but 
naturally more so in some parts than 
others, and having once robbed the 
rearing ground, they will continue their 
depredations with considerable pertinacity, 
their watchfulness and perseverence being 
very often much more lasting than that 
of their would-be destroyer, who lies in 
wait for them with a gun. It is, however, 
necessary to discriminate between hawks 
and hawks, the sparrow hawk (which 
does not hover) preys upon small birds, 
pigeons, game birds and chickens ; whereas 
the kestrel (which docs hover, and is also 
called the windhover) lives chiefly upon 
rats, voles, mice and various insects, 
and only very occasionally attacks a 
chicken or young game bird. 

CROWS. In the same way a dis- 
tinction must be made as regards crows 
and rooks. The former will cheerfully 
and constantly rob the rearing grounds 
of the poultryman and the game- 
keeper, but the latter prefers an insect 
dietary, varied with some toll of corn. 
There have been instances, however, 
in which rooks have taken to chicken 
killing, but it is against their com- 
mon natural habit, and has been 
shown (by the observant) to be the 
result of an accidentally acquired habit, 
rather than a natural inclination ; more- 
over, such a habit is seldom acquired 
unless a rookery is allowed to become 
over-stocked, and there is in consequence 
a keener struggle for existence. 

It will be seen from all that is written 
above that the enemies of poultry— -beasts 
and birds — all have a la\vful and useful 
place in the economy of nature (unless, 
perhaps we except the rat, whose virtues 
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are rather obscure) ; and that by domes- 
tication We have created artificial con- 
ditions and upset the balance ; yet we 
very often make matters worse in our 
endeavour to preserve the species we 
have domesticated, so that any enterprise 
ol destruction should be ])receded by a 
general weigliing of the arguments for 
and against the attempted reduction 
or extermination of the particular enemies 
under consideration. 

ENTERITIS. Enteritis is a form of 
bowel complaint that is responsible for 
a great deal of mortality amonpt poultry. 
It is difficult — in fact, impossible for the 
amateur — to distinguish between enteritis, 
dysentery and cholera, as the symptoms 
are so much alike, and the treatment 
suggested under those headings is appli- 
cable to enteritis also. Enteritis must 
be dealt with, however, under a separate 
heading, because it is epidemic, and 
might often be prevented from spreading 
if only proper measures were taken. It is 
not difficult to understand how anepidemic 
of enteric disease may be (and in fact, 
often is) brought about. Take the case 
of a number of chickens all running 
together in hundreds, perhaps. Sour 
food is given to some of them ; it sets 
up diarrhoea. Their brooders or chicken 
houses are not kept in a sanitary con- 
dition ; some of them have been bred 
from parents tainted with tuberculosis, 
and the effects of the sour food turning 
to diarrhoea is to set the tuberculosis 
which is latent in their system into 
active operation while the effect of the 
want of sanitation in the coops is to cause 
the complaint to spread to many other 
hirds. This is the beginning of an out- 
break of tubercular enteritis — tubercular 
disease affecting the intestines. Similar 
results may be produced by want of 
cleanliness about the drinking vessels. 
TTiese should always be kept absolutely 
clean and sweet, which can only be 
ensured by frequently cleansing them. 
Drinking vessels should be made of 


stoneware — ^not earthenware, the latter 
being more or less porous and so liable to 
retain germs of disease. Enteritis may 
also be due to the fowls drinking from 
some poisonous or tainted water supply. 
It is astonishing what filthy water animals 
and birds are able to drink, and it is 
often a matter of surprise that more 
disease is not caused in this way. But it 
is not so much dirty water as food or 
drink tainted witli tubercular or other 
disease that is the cause of trouble ; and 
a feed of bad meat or offal tainted with 
tubercle, is more likely than anything else 
to start tubercular enteritis. Sometimes, 
liowever, the poultry- keeper has to deal 
with one of those mysterious outbreaks that 
will put in an appearance even amongst 
healthy stock. In that ca.se he must at 
once remove the affected birds (if there 
are a number of them affected) to fresh 
ground, where they are necessarily free 
from the cont.imination, and treat as 
directed under “ Dysentery.” 

EXHIBITION HAMPERS (see 

“ Shows and showing.”) 

EXPORTING LIVE POULTRY. 

The demand for English poultry in our 
Colonies and foreign countries is rapidly 
increasing, material progress being re- 
ported each year. At one time a foreign 
order for fowls was looked upon as giving 
a great deal of extra work, and the unfor- 
tunate purchaser was frequently kept in 
suspense waiting the arrival of imported 
stock. No doubt the chief cause of 
these delays was to be found in the action 
of the shipping companies, as they were 
then not over-anxious to take live poultry, 
and their charges were very high. The 
birds generally did not receive the care 
and attention that is necessary during 
the voyage, the result being that sickness 
and mortality was a common occurrence, 
falling hard upon the unfortunate pur- 
chaser, who often found the male bird 
dead, rendering the hens useless for breed- 
ing, and leading to a waste of a wholfe 
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season. Probably, however, the unsatis- 
factory way that birds arrived at their 
destination could be quite as often traced 
to the sender. The rough and unpractical 
way in which the fowls were packed 
accounted for a large number of deaths 
on the voyage. Frequently birds were 
packed in an ordinary wooden box, 
having only wooden rails or wire netting 
on top, with no other covering, with 
scarcely room to turn round. Too much 
stress cannot be laid upon the necessity 
of providing suitable and specially-made 
coops, which must in all cases be light, 
strong and airy. It is not generally 
known that the coops, with the exception 
of those going to North America and 
Canada, are always placed on 
the upper deck, exposed to all 
weathers, and as they have to 
be firmly lashed to prevent mov- 
ing with the rolling of the 
boat, and also from being washed 
overboard, they mu.st be made 
strong, with good water-tight 
roofs. The floor should be at 
least two inches from the deck, 
by allowing the quartering at each 
corner to act as legs. This per- 
mits a free passage for the 
water when the decks are 
being washed down, and keeps 
the floor of the coop dry. 

The front and back of the roof should 
project three inches, which will prevent 
the sides from becoming wet, and the 
roof should have a three inch fall. A 
blind made of good hessian should be 
fitted, which can be rolled up when not in 
use and supplied with fasteners to prevent 
it from getting blown off when let down. 
Weight is a great consideration, particu- 
larly when the coops have to travel a long 
distance by rail, waggon or on the heads 
of natives, after the arrival at the nearest 
port. This can be greatly reduced by using 
strong hessian round the sides and back 
of the coop and a nine inch board to run 
length ways from the floor, which keeps 
the bedding dry and prevents the fowls 


scratching it out in the front. Slats or 
rails are best for the front, firmly nailed 
and placed two and a quarter inches 
apart. The doors can be made of slats or 
wire netting, and should be in the centre 
of the front of coop, above the nine-inch 
board, and must have a strong fastener 
attached. In cases where the coop has 
divisions for male birds to be kept separate, 
a bo<ird at least six inches wide should 
be used to run up and down in front of 
the division, as this will prevent the cocks 
from figliting wlien they put their heads 
out of the slatted front. Cireat care 
should be taken over this, as many good 
birds are badly damaged during the 
voyage from the neglect of this important 


item. The division should be made of 
hessian with several rails across to support 
it, fitting closely up to the roof of the coop, 
and firmlv tacked all round to prevent any 
sagging, where the cocks would fight 
through. The floor must be covered 
with two and a half inches of fine peat 
moss, with a few double handfuls of 
straw chaff thrown in. Never use ashes or 
sand as bedding, for this greatly increases 
the weight and if it should get wet, is 
harmful for the birds to be on, and the 
food gets tainted. The size of coop 
should vary according to the length 
of voyage and kind of fowl. It is not 
advisable to place the male birds with 
the hens for several reasons, the chief 
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being that when the birds are in such 
confinement the hens frequently peck 
^he cock’s comb to such an extent that 
they will make large holes in it, often 
causing it to fall over, and the bird loses 
a great deal of blood, making him arrive in 
a weak condition and totally unfit for 
breeding purposes. Tlierefore, separate 
partitions for the cocks are necessary. 
These vary in size and should not be less 


XXP 

five front and two feet two at back. 
A good sized galvanised drinking trough 
to hang on the outside of the front 
of coop should be sent, one for each 
compartment. The next very important 
item is the kind of food for use 
during the voyage. Unless the consign- 
ment is accompanied by a special atten- 
dant, it is better to send only grain of the 
very best kinds ; practical experience 



A Consignment of Fowls ready for Shipment, showing a good style of coop {W H Cook) 


than two feet deep and fifteen inches 
wide. For two pullets allow eighteen 
inches wide, and for six three feet wide 
by two feet deep. The height must be 
governed by the breed, but when the 
coops only contain hens two feet front 
and one foot nine inches at back (inside 
measurements) is high enough, whereas, 
if a male bird of a high comb breed is in, 
the coop should be not less than two feet 


shows that the birds then arrive in far 
better condition than when meals are 
sent. One reason is that the mai l 
usually allotted to attend the birds going 
out is not experienced enough in the 
mixing of meals in the correct way ; it 
will generally be thrown upon the bedding, 
to which it at once adheres and is injurious 
to the birds’ health. As with the exception 
of very long voyages of from five to 
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s^ven weeks, the coops are never cleaned 
out, the meal comes in contact with the 
droppings, which causes considerable 
harm to the birds. 

The best grain to use is half wheat and 
half short fiill white oats, never forgetting 
to add to this a certain amount of oyster 
shell and sharp flint grit. The two 
latter are most important items, and keep 
the birds in a very fit condition during 
the whole of the voyage. Instructions 
as to feeding should be sent to the shipping 
company, who will hand the same to 
the one entrusted with the care of the 
birds, stating that each bird is to have 
an open full single handful of grain twice 
daily, a plentiful supply of water, and 
that any green food that <'an be thrown 
into the birds during the voyage will be 
appreciated by them. If they are 
destined for a voyage of a month or more, 
a bag of bedding should be sent, otherwise 
when the coops are cleaned out, only 
ashes from the stoke hole will be available 
to replace the peat moss and cut straw. 
The writer has accompanied fowls on a 
fifty-seven days’ voyage and landed them 
in as good or better condition than when 
they were shipped. Birds are often 
exhibited, and win prizes, within a few 
days of their arrival after a long sea- 
voyage, which goes to prove how satis- 
factorily exporting poultry may be carried 
out in a practical way. Tfie photograph 
illustrating this article should greatly 
assist the reader as to the style of coops 
the birds travel in. 

EYE INJURIES (see Accidents.”) 

FACE. The skin round the eye, devoid 
of feathers. 

FAKING (see “Trimming.”) 

FANCY, THE. The poultry fancy 
comprises that section of poultry-keepers 
who breed primarily for exhibition or 
fancy points, and the name fancier is 
generally used to denote those who are 


interested in this particular phase of 
poultry keeping. Though it is difficult 
to estimate the extent of the fancy, it 
is undeniably upon the increase, large 
numbers of recruits being attracted to 
this fascinating pursuit year by year, 
and though it should be properly regarded 
as a hobby, nevertheless a number of 
successful breeders make it pay hand- 
somely, and the richest returns in poultry 
farming have been secured in this particu- 
lar branch. That has come about in 
this way : As the fancy has grown and 
competition become more keen, owing 
to the increased number of shows and 
prizes, the value of exhibition specimens 
has gone up by leaps and bounds. The 
highest price ever paid openly for an 
exhibition fowl in this country, was £zoo, 
which the late Capt. Heaton gave for a 
Black-red Game Cockerel, at Birmingham 
Show, while at the International Show, 
Miss Rilot purchased a Partridge Wyan- 
dotte cockerel for £165. Other liigh 
prices, ranging from £20 up to £joo, are 
constantly being paid for high-class 
specimens, both publicly and privately, 
and the more popular a breed becomes, 
the higher rises the value of good show 
specimens. To successful breeders, there- 
fore, is presented the opportunity of 
reaping a rich harvest, and there are 
many persons of this class, who have 
become professional fanciers, and sell 
some hundreds of pounds’ worth of stock 
in a year. While they dispose of a 
limited number of first-class show speci- 
mens at high prices, they sell a very great 
number of inferior birds of all values 
for breeding purposes, and in the spring 
of the year an extensive trade is done 
in sittings of eggs, which are readily sold 
by the more successful breeders, at prices 
ranging from one guinea to three guineas 
per dozen. Little wonder, then, that the 
fancy continually attracts so many new 
recruits, since there are other inducements, 
beyond the mere pleasure of breeding show 
specimens. Poultry fanciers may, however, 
be divided into three sections : (i) those 
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who breed and exhibit for the pleasure 
and interest it affords, often at consider-' 
able expense, since a groat many employ 
expert poultrymen, and spare nothing 
to secure some of the most perfect speci- 
mens in the country ; (2) those who 

breed and exhibit entirely for business 
purposes ; and {3) the amateurs and 
beginners, from whom the ranks of success- 
ful breeders arc recruited, tlie genuine 
hobbyists of limited means, and those 
who regard the keeping of fancy poultry 
as an interesting pursuit, with the possi- 
bility of making it pay a little more than 
the bare expenses. Among the latter 
there are, of course, a great number who 
cherish the ambition to become successful 
professional breeders, while many more 
are, for various reasons, compelled to 
operate upon a small scale, and are, 
therefore, hindered from making the fancy 
anything more than a profitable hobby 
even at the best. 

To those who look for monetary rewards 
in the fancy, experience, skill and business 
ability are essential. The great thing of 
all, of course, is to know how to breed 
the best specimens, and as this knowledge 
is only acquired as a result of practical 
experiments based on sound instinctive 
knowledge, it naturally follows that the 
ranks of the great breeders comprise 
the most experienced and practical men 
in the fancy. For this reason it will be 
understood that the adoption of fancy 
poultry farming as an industry by in- 
experienced persons is a very risky 
proceeding, and it is a great mistake to 
suppose tliat, because a few successful 
breeders make handsome incomes, anyone 
else can attain the same results merely 
by devoting themselves to the business. 
Many have tried, and have paid large 
sums in order to secure good stock to 
commence with, but it has invariably 
transpired that, even though one may 
purchase the best birds in the country, 
the real test is in the breeding, and that 
is where the comparative beginner always 
finds himself beaten. In nearly all cases 


where fanciers are now reaping rick 
rewards from their poultry, it happened 
that they commenced breeding in a small 
way. Many are farmers, and began by 
keeping pure-bred poultry and improving 
them as they became more interested. 
Others are business men who began by 
keeping fancy poultry as a hobby, and 
gradually devoting more time and atten- 
tion to it as it developed into a profitable, 
as well as fascinating, industry. 

There are, however, other means of 
attaining a high position in the fancy 
for those who possess the means to make 
it a serious hobby. At the present time 
there are a great number of wealthy 
fanciers to whom the breeding and 
exhibiting of fancy poultry is a per- 
petual source of amusement and interest, 
and to whom the heavy expenses of 
maintaining an elaborate establishment 
and a staff of helpers (generally an expert 
poultryman, and one or two assistants)* 
is only repaid by the enjo3nnent provided. 
Those who are able to take up fancy 
poultry keeping in this way generally 
commence by securing the services of a 
qualified poultryman (that is, a man who 
has had many years’ actual experience of 
breeding and exhibiting), and as so much 
depends upon him, lie is generally 
selected for his knowledge of the particular 
breed or breeds which the fancier intends 
to keep. The next business is to secure 
some of the best stock obtainable, and 
the poultr}nnan’s knowledge is here valu- 
able in selecting the most suitable birds^ 
both for breeding and for showing. The 
result from that time forward depends 
equally upon the poultryman’s skill and 
his employer’s preparedness to spend 
money. In tliese days, when competition 
is so exceptionally keen, the fancier who 
would win cups and prizes at the best 
shows must be prepared to spend freely^ 
at any rate, for the first few years, and 
if eventually, through his poultryman’s 
skill, he is able to breed the best of his 
variety every year, he may reap a fairly 
rich return. There are, however, many 
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such fanciers who are rather exhibitors 
than breeders, since they maintain large 
teams of show birds, which they buy 
at high prices for the sole purpose of 
sending round to the shows in order to 
win prizes. There are fewer possibilities 
of profit, and certainly less interest in 
this, than in the breeding as well as 
exhibiting of fancy poultry. 

As a rural hobby the fancy has already 
gained a strong hold. Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra has for some years been a 
fancier and exhibitor of Bantams, and 
among other well-known people who are 
engaging or have at one time engaged in 
this interesting pursuit, may be mention^ 
the Earl of Rosebery, Lord Rothschild, 
the Duke of Sutherland, the Countess of 
Derby, the Countess of Craven, the 
Countess of Home, the Countess of 
Aberdeen, the Dowager Lady Alington, 
Viscount Deerhurst, etc. In the North 
of England, the poultry fancy is one of 
the most popular hobbies for wealthy 
business men, and all over the country 
it is becoming more and more general. 

The influence of the fancy and its 
bearing upon general poultry keeping, 
have often been grossly exaggerated, 
and the services of fanciers have seldom 
been fairly recognised. It is far too 
commonly declared that the fancier is 
spoiling the pure breeds of poultry. This 
complaint comes, of course, from a small 
section of utilitarians, who obstinately 
refuse to recognise any other purpose 
for keeping poultry than that in wliirh 
they are interested. They studiously 
ignore the fact that the fancier has 
created all the popular composite breeds 
that find so much favour at the present 
day, that he has also set examples in tlie 
breeding and management of poultry 
that have proved invaluable to utili- 
tarians, and that he has played a pro- 
minent part in building up the great 
industry of which the fancy forms a part. 

Nor does the intolerant critic realize 
the fact that some of the hardiest and 
most productive stock in the country 
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are to be found among fancy strains, and 
that the skill of the fancier has enabled 
him to promote size, vigour 'and pro- 
lificacy as well as exhibition points. At 
the same * time, fancy breeding must 
remain the higher art of poultiy keeping, 
and a thing apart from the ordinary utility 
work, because the objects aimed at are so 
different, though not necessarily opposed. 
The fancier (us will be seen on referring 
to the section “ Breeding for exhibition,”) 
aims for the standard charactcristic.s, and 
though he may be, and is, glad to incop- 
porate laying traits as well, there is no 
question of choice between a good breeder 
and a poor layer, or a poor breeder and 
a good layer, since the fancy traits arc 
so much more valuable to him. For this 
reason we cannot help thinking it would 
be far better if the critic, instead of 
vilifying the fancier, would recognise 
the splendid results he has achieved, and 
seek to apply some of the fanciers' 
methods for his own uses and his own 
ends, as many of the more advanced 
utilitarians arc now doing. The morals 
of the fancy are better than they 
are generally represented. The critic 
would represent that the fancy is 
wholly immoral, but then he knows 
nothing of its inner life, and those who 
have worked for years in the fancy find 
cause to wonder at its comparative 
immunity from undesirable practices, and 
the high standard of honour existing 
among fanciers, considering that there 
is no powerful governing body to regulate 
affairs. The Poultry Club and the specialist 
clubs (see “ Clubs, Specialist ”), though 
not thoroughly representative, neverthe- 
less have considerable influence in check- 
ing dishonourable practices, and if there 
were wanted further proof of the clean 
state of the fancy, it is to be found in the 
fact that an honourable reputation is 
the most valued asset of the fancier. 

The fancy may also be described as the 
social side of poultry keeping, since it 
provides so many opportunities for social 
intercourse and leads to the making of 
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so many friendships. It is, moreover, 
the means of circulation of a great amount 
of money, and other trades and industries 
are largdy supported by it. Basket 
makers, printers, manufactuisers of the 
more expensive appliances, and the railway 
and carrying companies are to a great 
extent benefited by tlie fancy, for it is 
estimated that something like seven 
hundred shows are held in the United 
Kingdom in the course of twelve months. 
These also gi\^e employment to a small 
army of penning attendants, while the 
manufacturers of patent foods rely largely 
on the fancy and the shows. It will thus 
be seen that the fancy has become a 
power— a power for good in promoting 
the breeding of standard specimens and 
the creation of new varieties, and not, 
as some would argue, an influence for 
evil in encouraging the elimination of 
useful qualities. It is to the fancy that 
we look for new types and varieties, full 
of vigour and prolificacy, and for the 
maintenance of the best features of our 
pure breeds. 

FARM, PLACE OF POULTRY 
ON THE. There can be no doubt that 
the most economical, and, therefore, the 
most profitable form of poultry keeping 
for general utility purposes, is that 
carried on upon the farm ; not in the old 
style, where the hens roosted in the 
cowshed and scratched about on the 
manure heap, but in the modern and 
approved method, commonly known as 
the colony system of farm poultry keeping. 
This consists of distributing the stock 
over the farm, instead of keeping them 
all within an area of fifty yards of the farm 
buildings, and the advantages of the plan 
are many and obvious. In the first 
place, the farmer can keep a largely 
increased stock if he is so disposed, and 
secondly the cost of feeding will be very 
much less than by the old plan where all 
that the birds ate had to be given to them, 
for on an open range fowls will pick up 
from one fourth to one half of their food. 
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according to conditions, and if the farmer 
recognises this and orders his feeding 
with due care for economy and efficiency 
he will effect a great saving in the food 
bill. Thirdly, fowls on an open range 
are very much more healthy than those 
kept in a limited space. They develop 
more active habits, keep in better con- 
dition, and naturally give better returns. 
Fourthly, there is a great saving in wire 
netting, fencing materials and houses, 
compared with poultry keeping upon a 
small holding where the breeding and 
other stock have to be separately accom- 
modated. A farmer can buy a substantial 
house to accommodate twenty-five to 
thirty birds for something like or 
£3 los., and that house will, with ordinary 
care, last for a number of years ; whereas 
if the same number of birds were to be 
kept in confinement they would in all 
probability liave to be divided into two 
flocks, with a house costing 35s. or 40s. 
for each, with perhaps a scratching shed 
in addition, and fencing material costing 
perhaps another 25s. to 30s. for each pen. 

There is one more advantage in farm 
poultry keeping that is not generally 
recognised •because it is not properly 
understood, and that is the improvement 
of the land by means of the light and 
even distribution of manure. There 
are plenty of farmers who still contend 
that poultry spoil good pasture land. 
Those people have obviously never put 
the matter to a practical test, or they 
would know how utterly opposed to facts 
such a contention is. Maybe it is based 
on the knowledge that if a large number 
of fowls are kept together within a 
limited area they will wear the grass 
down and foul the land. But it is quite 
a different matter when flocks of fowls 
are distributed thinly over the fields, 
and the houses are moved about and the 
birds fed in different spots, as they should 
be, so that the whole of the ground is 
lightly covered. When that method 
is adopted, we are able to assert from our 
own experience (and hundreds of practical 
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farmer-poultry-keepers will bear us out) 
that the damage to the grass and pasture 
is infinitesimal, while the benefit to the 
land is real and substantial, as the follow- 
ing instances testify. Some years ago 
we took a meadow that liad been sadly 
neglected and was badly overgrown with 
moss. We ran poultry upon it among 
other stock, rather more thickly than in 
ordinary cases, and by feeding the birds 
in different places we found that they 
scratched up the moss without damaging 
the grass, and at the end of three years 
the meadow was one of the best in the 
district. In another case a farmer of 
over 200 acres in the Midland counties 
took up poultry-keeping on the colony 
system upon the advice of an expert, and 
after four years declared that the rental 
value of his land was increased at least 5s. 
an acre. The same farmer dissipated the 
idea that other stock will not feed when' 
poultry have been, by declaring that both 
cattle and sheep always followed the 
poultry houses as they were moved from 
place to place, and showed a preference 
for ground that had been run over by 
fowls. We have ourselves noticed that 
farm stock like to gra^e rourfd about the 
poultry houses, for the reason tliat the 
young grass grows richer where the fowls 
have been. Again, there are numerous 
cases where the yield of hay has been 
greatly increased by running poultry 
upon the meadows. In such instances 
it is desirable to keep the fowls much 
more thickly upon the ground than would 
be advisable upon permanent pasture, 
and on some of the large poultry farms 
as many as two or three hundred fowls 
per acre are kept upon the ground from 
July on to well into the winter, and very 
heavy crops are cut afterwards. The 
effect of such a heavy manuring is felt 
for more than one season, and if there is 
plenty of ground to be covered it is not 
necessary to run poultry in large numbers 
upon the same meadow more than every 
other year. In addition to other advan- 
tages we may remember that the farmer- 


poultry-keeper accommodates his fowls 
rent free, for while the poultry-farmer 
on the small holding must charge rent 
directly to his fowls, the farmer’s poultry 
run over ground for which other stock pay 
the rent, and, as we have seen, even con- 
tribute their quota to its improvement 
rather than detract from its value. Where 
a permanent house is kept in one spot the 
grass immediately round about it may 
become a little worn, and if the fowls are 
fed upon the same spot every day they 
will undoubtedly wear other patches ; 
but that is opposed to the correct princi- 
ples of farm poultry keeping, and if a 
farmer is so careless as to ignore the 
simple rules of management he must 
take the consequences, but he cannot 
fairly attribute what damage may occur 
to the general principle of running poultry 
on the fields. Houses on wheels are much 
to be preferred, and these can be moved 
twenty yards or so every week during the 
season when the grass is growing, so that 
no spot becomes worn, while the fowls 
cover the whole area and manure it 
lightly. Many estimates have been made 
regarding the number of fowls to the 
acre that can safely be run upon pasture 
land, but unless the farm is of limited 
extent we prefer to run the birds thinly, 
because the more ground a flock of fowls 
have to range over, the more food they 
will find and the less they will cost to 
keep. On comparatively small farms 
we consider a house containing about 
twenty-five fowls might be kept to every 
three or four acres, but it must be remem- 
bered that in such cases there is always 
danger that the flocks might mix, which 
would prove disastrous when breeding 
operations were being carried on. More- 
over, though we do not consider that the 
birds would be thickly enough upon the 
ground to damage the pasture or spoil 
it for other stock, they would certainly 
not have the same opportunities of 
finding food, and could scarcely be 
expected to give such excellent results 
as fowls upon a large farm, where a flock 
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might be placed in each field, or two 
in a field of more than twelve acres, if 
necessary. 

We must not, however, ignore the 
advantages of running poultry over arable 
land when not in crop. The stubbles 
in autumn provide rich fare for poultry, 
and it is sheer waste of opportunities to 
leave the fallen grain to the wild birds. 
The practical farmer-poult rv-keeper will 
bring two or three flo('ks of young birds 
on to the stubbles as soon as tlu' grain 
is carried, and h^ need havt* no fear of 
nmning them too thickly upon the ground, 
for during the short time they remain 
there it is to his advantage if they manure 
the ground hea^lly. The only thing he 
must remember is that the fallen gram 
will not last them long, and he must 
j>rovide more food than would be necessary 
if the birds were running in more widely 
scattered flocks. Still, there is always a 
good deal of insect life on the stubbles, 
and young birds never do better than in 
such localities. The secret of success m 
farm poultry keeping is personal attention. 
Where a farmer makes the poultry his own 
particular care, as many do, knowing them 
to be, proportionately, the best paying 
stock on the farm, excellent results can 
be attained, but when the management of 
the fowls is relegated casually to anyone 
who may not be otherwise employed the 
same degree of satisfaction cannot be 
expected. The old theory that the fowls 
should be the particular care of the 
farmer’s wife no longer holds good unless 
the lady is prepared to adopt modem 
principles. Few farmers’ wives are 
willing or able to do the rough, heavv 
work in all weathers, of carrying food and 
water round to the colony houses and 
looking after the requirements of the 
stock. It is a strong man’s work, and 
that man must be an enthusiast and a 
believer in the profitable nature of farm 
poultrj" keeping. Although many farmers 
are keeping a large stock of poultry upon 
the colony plan the majority are content 
to limit their operations, while adopting 


the same principle. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in many districts farm poultry 
keeping is rendered difficult and even 
impossible through the prevailing custom 
of preserving foxes, and the objection 
that many sporting landlords raise 
to anything likely to threaten the 
interests of foxhunters There can 
be no doubt that foxes are the 
chief scourge of the poultry-keeping 
farmer, and very few tenants are in a 
position to protect themselves by waging 
war upon the foxes. It is a grave 
question, that must become more promi- 
nent as the small holding movement 
grows, and upon its solution depends to 
a very large extent the future of poultry 
keeping on the farm. 

The actual management of farm poultry 
differs only slightly from that of other 
stock. They require less food, but what 
they have should be gpod. In summer 
a handful of wheat in the morning is 
generally quite sufficient for the day, for 
on examination the birds will be found 
to have full crops at night. In winter 
a feed of warm soft stuff in the morning 
will do a great deal of good, and a small 
quantity of com, preferably wheat and 
maize, will be necessary at night. It is 
quite true that hens which are kept in 
exposed positions in the field will not lay 
so many eggs during winter as the birds 
that are confined in sheltered runs, but 
they will lay more in milder weather, and 
taking the cost of production in con- 
sideration, the farm birds are the more 
profitable. By keeping the fowls securely 
shut up at night one can to some extent 
guard against loss through foxes ; but to 
reap the full benefit of the unlimited 
range they should be out early in the 
morning, as soon as possible after daylight, 
the whole year round. In rearing 
chickens it is a good plan to utilise 
fresh ground every year, and if the 
coops or brooders are moved frequently 
the land will be enriched and the chickens 
will reap the benefit of running con- 
tinually on clean ground. As soon as 
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they are a couple of months old the 
young birds can be drafted off into 
the fields, where they will develop with 
surprising rapidity and at comparatively 
little cost. Farmei -poultry-keepers who 
have access to a good market will, in addi- 
tion to keeping a large stock for laying, 
find it good policy to rear a number of birds 
for the table, for with their exceptional 
opportunities they can produce them at 
the lowest cost. Such breeds as Sussex, 
Faverolles and White Orpingtons are 
excellent for this purpose, and if the 
farmer can continue to hatch early lie 
will reap a good return for spring chickens 
of these varieties. Some of the best 
laying and all-round breeds for the farm 
are Buff and White Orpingtons, White 
and Partridge Wyandottes, but the lighter 
breeds, such as Leghorns, should on no 
account be ignored, for under satisfactory 
conditions these small eaters and heavy 
layers are the most profitable egg pro- 
ducers of all. Turkeys, which benefit 
so greatly from being reared on fresh 
ground and having unlimited range, wall 
^ways pay the farmer who manages them 
properly, and a limited number of young 
geese will bring in a good return at little 
cost so long as they do not interfere with 
the poultry, while the farmer also has 
an excellent chance of turning out early 
table ducklings if he goes about it the 
right way. Indeed, there is no branch 
of poultry keeping that the farmer cannot 
successfully and profitably carry on, 
provided he regards his feathered stock 
worthy of the attention they demand if 
they are to give the best results. 

FARMINQp POULTRY, economic 

PRODUCTION. Although the term ‘‘ Poul- 
try Farming” is one in common use, it 
is so intimately connected with a certain 
phase of the subject as to require definition 
in order to avoid possible misconception. 
The term has been, and still is, used in a 
perfectly legitimate manner by those 
who would refer to other specific branches 
of agriculture in a similar way ; yet it 


was, at one stage in the history of poultry 
keeping, practically monopolized by those 
who, in absolute ignorance of the manage- 
ment of arable and grass land, advocated 
impossible schemes of ‘ farming ’ fowls, 
to the exclusion of husbandry. Upon 
this account the term has acquired some 
degree of ill-odour, the ‘ boom ’ being 
past and the bubble satisfactorily burst. 
Those, therefore, who retain a useful 
form of words are put to the trouble of 
explaining their meaning, and it would 
save much time and patience if “ Economic 
Production ” could be substituted for the 
more ambiguous term. The whole super- 
structure of the popular fallacy was 
erected upon the erroneous assumption 
that poultry farming could be profitably 
conducted apart from other simultaneous 
farming or stock keeping, and could of 
itself be so carried on as to provide, not 
only a means of livelihood, but a short 
cut to fortune. It is the result of prac- 
tical experience that any extensive pro- 
duction of poultry can only be economic- 
ally conducted, when adequately supported 
by general farming, one of its branches 
such as dairying, or to the accom- 
paniment of fruit or flower growing, • or 
some other coincident use of a sufticiency 
of land. It may be a chief aim, or even 
the backbone of the business (as it is in 
the chicken-fattening centres), but that 
it cannot stand alone, pay all outgoings 
and show a sufficient margin of profit 
for the support of the ‘ farmer,’ has been 
abundantly proved, time after time ; and 
those who still cling to the theory that 
such a course of operations is possible, 
are either ignorant, irresponsible, or not 
entirely disinterested. The unit dealt 
with is so small that the return is in- 
sufficient without a considerable increase 
of acreage for the due accommodation 
of the necessary multiplication ; and the 
profit upon fowls is in some measure in 
inverse ratio to their multiplication. 
Moreover, a sufficient acreage for the pur- 
pose at once upsets the theory, by necessi- 
tating all that is implied in husbandry. 
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Economic Production is, however, a 
sufficiently definite term for the present 
purpose, and is, moreover, elastic enough 
to include large and small producers, 
and it is a term without a stigma, such as 
attaches to poultry farming. Having 
once rid himself of all exaggerated ideas 
concerning poultry, the man who would 
undertake any form of economic pro- 
duction, whether upon one acre or one 
hundred, must go to work in accordance 
with certain broad principles, and the 
first consideration is a personal one. 

PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS. There 

are certain essential qualifications which 
make for success in poultry production as 
there are in most other occupations, and 
the impression that any and everyone 
can manage fowls profitably is as absurd 
as to think that all are competent to 
make a fortune on the Stock Exchange, 
or a living at brickmakmg. Indeed, 
the first supposition is the more foolish, 
inasmuch as very few men are really 
competent breeders of animals of any 
class ; and although fowls are small 
stock their correct breeding and rearing 
entails knowledge as particular as that 
involved in breeding beasts. The science 
of breeding is large and complex, and 
the poultry producer must add to that 
a knowledge of many other things, includ- 
ing a full and detailed acquaintance with 
the constituents of feeding stuffs, and the 
desirable ratio in which to feed them in 
order to secure given results. In addition 
to a practical and theoretical knowledge 
of the work, and an active brain to direct 
his operations, with a business cajiacity 
to find and make the most of his markets, 
the producer must be a man of sound 
constitution and possessed of an infinite 
capacity for continuous and hard work. 
A man should possess all these qualific- 
ations and as many more as he can 
acquire of the same sort, before he 
attempts production at all upon any sort 
of serious commercial basis ; and his 
capital must be proportionate to the 


extent of his undertaking. Similar 
qualifications are essential to success in 
any commercial enterprise, and the general 
mistake has been to suppose that profit- 
able poultry production is a glorious 
exception. 

DESIRABLE HOLDINGS. As a general 

proposition it may be said that really 
desirable holdings for poultry production 
are seldom those that are advertised as 
such, and as the acquisition of a holding 
at all involves husbandry in other branches 
its suitability must be considered in 
relation to the several departments of 
production. The best time to inspect 
the land and buildings is during or 
immediately after a spell of wet weather, 
the general conditions during summer 
may very well be imagined, but the worst 
state must be seen to be fullv realized. 
From the point of view of the special 
production under consideration, it is 
essential to avoid fowl-sick land, and the 
mere fact that it has just recently carried 
a large feathered stock, is a bad recom- 
mendation. Rent must be considered 
in the general relation, and local facilities 
for transit and marketing will influence 
this item ; but it the other branches of 
the farming will bear a good rent for rich 
land, it may be remembered that the 
fowls will be porportionately better than 
on the poor soil. The character of the 
soil must be suitable for the intended 
cultivation, and although poultry will 
thrive better upon some soils than others, 
there are very few situations to which 
some descriptions of fowls are not adapt- 
able ; and economic poultry production 
must adjust itself to the other profitable 
use of the land, or it ceases to fulfil its 
requirements. 

LOCALITY. Although organization 

is increasing facilities and opening up new 
and distant districts, by linking scattered 
producers and their markets, aU such 
progress is slow ; and at the best there 
will remain locaUties which are more 
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favourably situated than others for the 
various branches of production, as regards 
cost and marketable values. In cases 
where there is no choice, and the pro- 
duction must be undertaken in a given 
neighbourhood or left alone, the only 
obvious course is to produce in accordance 
with the local requirements and the custom 
of those who are already at work in the 
district ; but where some freedom exists, 
the locality chosen must depend upon tlie 
branch or branches of production under 
contemplation. To particularize, it may 
be broadly suggested that the producer 
of table chickens, or thrir fattener, should 
settle in the south-eastern districts in 
which this branch is a local industry ; 
for duckling production, Buckinghamshire 
and Bedfordshire offer some facilities ; 
for turkey breeding and rearing, Norfolk 
and its neighbourhood afford advantages ; 
gosling production is limited and more 
general ; and the egg producer should 
choose the radius of an egg collect- 
ing depot, or the vicinity of a rail- 
way station between London and a 
populous coast town, and the latter 
conditions would be favourable to a 
more general or all-round production. 
The advantages of localization in con- 
nection with such an industry will be 
apparent upon consideration. The reputa- 
tion of a local product helps in some 
measure to maintain, if not to enhance 
values ; and the existence in a neighbour- 
hood of a considerable number of persons 
skilled in any particular work, is a factor 
which tends to fixity — no equal advan- 
tages being obtainable by migration. 
The traffic in produce becomes organized, 
with a consequent probable reduction of 
rates and duration of transit ; and there 
is some possible growth of supplemental 
trades, or their modification to the accom- 
modation of the producer, as in milling 
and appliance making. All such con- 
siderations tend to reduce cost of 
production, and increase the marketable 
value, matters of consequence in a business 
in which the margin of profit is never 


very wide. Such facts serve to emphasize 
the difference existing between isolated 
producers and those who benefit from 
grouping or localization. There are, of 
course, some men who are capable of 
achieving success where others would 
find failure, but they are very few ; and 
as it is so easy to find the wrong district 
for a special production, very exact 
preliminary enquiries are essential. 

If the desire is to conduct business 
upon more general lines the locality is 
of less importance, provided the holding 
is near a station and not too distant 
from a populous town ; and although 
a general production cannot be so profit- 
able in any one line, it is obvious that the 
risks are more distributed. Unless, 
therefore, there is any i)articular personal 
aptitude, or encouraging circumstance, 
it is often better to generalize than to 
specialize. 

STOCK AND PLANT. It is much better 

to commence in a modest way than to lay 
out a large amount in the initial purchase 
of stock and plant, and as the business 
grows it will soon be seen in which 
direction it is desirable to extend and 
where modifications are necessary. Mod- 
eration is never more essential than 
in the beginnings of poultry production. 
As regards the acquisition of plant, and 
the appliances requisite for the several 
branches of production, it is unnecessary 
here to do more than generalize, and to 
impress the necessity for purchasing with 
a view to the future ; viz, : the probable 
life of each appliance should be considered, 
and bad material or workmanship rigor- 
ously rejected. Ordinary fowl-houses 
may be purchased more cheaply than 
they can in most circumstances be made, 
but selection must be made of substantial 
structures which will not be readily 
overturned by cattle, and in the making 
of which only well-seasoned wood has 
been used. In the matter of incubators 
there is a choice to be made between 
non-moisture and tank machines (sec 
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** Incubators ’’), but in regard to anti- 
cipated results the uninitiated must dis- 
count some of <;he extravagant claims 
made for these machines ; taking the 
year through the novice will probably 
not secure a higher hatching percentage 
than an average of about 6o per cent. ; 
although some hatches may perhaps in 
favourable circumstances approximate to 
100 per cent, an estimate of 50 per cent, 
would be safer for preliminary calculation. 

The most important lesson to learn, 
relative to the purchase of stock, is that 
a fowl of a breed or description which is 
theoretically the best for a given purpose, 
is not on that account necessarily the 
most suitable from a practical standpoint, 
the suitability depends rather upon the 
individual and its strain, than the breed 
or description (see “ Breeding ”). If the 
intention is to produce table poultry, 
the best course is to endeavour to procure 
stock birds from men already successfully 
engaged in the same branch of production ; 
and in the purchase of fowls for (‘gg 
production, it does not do to believe all 
that is stated about some of the so-called 
‘‘ la3dng strains,” without some proof. 

FEEDINQ 8Y8TEM8. From the hap- 
hazard methods of our forefathers, we 
have developed an ultra-scientific school 
of theorists, to understand whose feeding 
S5^tems it is almost necessary to qualify 
as an analytical chemist and build a 
laboratorj^ in the farm buildings. Al- 
though it is not here suggested that the 
producer should be unscientific, it is 
necessary to point out that a practical 
man has not much to gain by the constant 
use of weights and scales, and the fre- 
quent working of mathematical problems. 
What is reJilly essential is that the 
feeder should possess a good working 
knowledge of the composition and use 
of the various feeding stuffs, and broadly 
apply such knowledge in the practice of 
ieedkpig'i to expect or attempt more is 
to defeat the practical aim of production, 
and it is suli^ent to knofv what foods 


and their proportions are best suit^'fdr 
la5dng, rearing, fattening and so forth. 
(See “ Feeding.”f 

SEASONS AND MARKETS. Finally^ 

the reader may be referred to the articles 
dealing with ‘Marketing’ and ‘Poultry 
values,’ it being essential to profitable 
production to possess a thorough business 
knowledge, not only of the methods of 
marketing, but more particularly of the 
seasons most remunerative for various 
kinds of produce, in order to strike the 
various seasonable markets on the rise. 
There is a season for ever5^hing, and 
profit largely depends upon the proportion 
of the production that is sold at the best 
seasonable prices. In so far as the 
English producer fails to meet the succes- 
sive special demands, to that extent he 
plays into the hands of his foreign 
competitors with whose methods some 
acquaintance is essential. All the details 
connected with the breeding, rearing, 
fattening and so forth, of the various 
descriptions of stock, and full informa- 
tion relative to egg production, and the 
management of stock in general, will be 
found under the several headings. 

FAT (see “ Feeding stuffs.”) 

FATTENING. Fattening may be 
either the conclusion of the whole process 
of production for market, or it may be 
involved in the scheme of feeding from 
tlie time of hatching to that of killing ; 
but in one aspect or another it is an 
integral part of the preparation of 
poultry for table purposes, and its neglect 
is economically disadvantageous, alike to 
producer and consumer. If it were 
possible to estimate the annual loss 
entailed by the premature killing of lean 
fowls the sum total would undoubtedly 
be startling, and that this statement 
involves no exaggeration is manifest to 
any observer of the poultry in the markets 
and retail shops— a display which 'supidies 
no adequate gauge of the national waste. 
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in which must be included the numberless 
birds reared and killed for home con- 
sumption. A great deal of the general 
supineness in regard to this matter is, 
no doubt, due to an ignorant misconcep- 
tion of the fattening process, and a 
belief in the supposed difficulties, as well 
as a disbelief in the material benefits. 
If we consider fattening as an extensive 
branch of commercial production it is, 
of course, subject to certain limitations, 
tending to restrict success to favoured 
districts ; but the individual fattening of 
fowls on a comparatively small scale is 
sufficiently remunerative to make the 
undertaking worth while, either for 
occasional consignment to a market or 
for private use. This will be sufficiently 
indicated by the results of a typical 
experiment, in which representative 
chickens killed off the run averaged 
2 lbs. 10 oz. apiece ; others of the same 
batch averaged 4 lbs. after fourteen days’ 
trough feeding ; and the remainder, 
which were trough fed for a month, 
averaged 5 lbs. Of these weights it was 
found that for all practical purposes one 
half of the net weight (i lb. 10 oz., 3 lbs. 
and 4 lbs. respectively) was available in 
each case, which is sufficient to show 
the approximate average results, although 
it is probable that the best economic 
results are those obtained from a period 
of three weeks’ fattening — two trough 
feeding and one machine cramming. The 
above is, of course, in reference to the 
fattening of chickens, but the same 
argmnent holds good in differing degrees 
as regards the fattening of ducks, geese 
and turkeys ; relative to ducklings the 
method is different in that the whole 
system of feeding, from the shell to the 
date of killing (which is only some eight 
or nine weeks later), is of a fattening char- 
acter. • With all adult birds, of any 
description, the fattening process consists 
in a special period of suitable feeding 
immediately before killing, it being, of 
course, understood that the birds are of 
a suitable breed and are in good condition 


when penned for the purpose. Chickens 
used for fattening sheuld be of the 
approximate age of three months, and, 
as in the case of older birds (of various 
descriptions), are fattened during a short 
final period — their previous feeding having 
been with a view to the production of a 
suitable size and frame, but not fatness. 
Although the best results can only be 
obtained by skill and experience, some 
measure of success is obtainable by the 
intelligent novice ; but machine cramming 
should never be attempted without some 
previous practical instruction, and until 
this can be secured the beginner should 
Icam all he can of the practice of trough 
feeding and confine his energies to that 
branch of the process. 

CHICKENS. Breeds vary con- 
siderably as regards their suitability, 
or otherwise, for submission to the un- 
natural process of coop fattening, and it 
is essential to the success of such an 
undertaking that the birds employed 
shall not only be in a good state of health 
and in fair condition, but that they shall 
also be quiet in disposition and of a breed 
that is known to respond to the treatment. 
As an example of the differences in this 
respect it is only necessary to contrast 
such a breed as the Indian Game with the 
Sussex or the Faverolles, and to note 
that although the former carries a good 
quantity of breast meat when running 
it is restless and impatient of restraint, 
whilst either of the others will quietly 
submit and put on flesh in close confine- 
ment. There are several breeds and 
crosses that are more or less suitable, but 
undoubtedly the best material exists in 
the Sussex — after which cross-breeds, 
including Brahma or Plymouth Rock 
blood, are generally suitable. The non- 
sitting breeds should not be used, even 
in crosses. The Faverolles may be used 
in a variety of crosses and usually serves 
the purpose well, and for the pro- 
duction of very large specimens the 
Indian Game-Dorking is one of the best. 


X 
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Although an approximation to three 
months has been mentioned as the best 
age at which to commence the fattening 
of chickens, no rule is possible, because 
size is the main factor, and the attainment 
of this depends upon the feeding and 
general management during rearing ; but 
healthy birds of the right description, 
run upon a free grass range, should be 
ready at or about the time indicated — 
and, as in all the processes of production, 
it is of considerable economic importance 
to determine the crucial period accurately. 
The best method of confining the 
chickens during the fattening period is 
to place them in long coops similar to 
those used in the Sussex fattening districts. 
These coops are usually made seven feet 
long, which size will accommodate 
eighteen birds, six in each of the three 
compartments — the height and depth 
being each about twenty inches, except m 
the case of outdoor coops, which are rather 
higher in front to allow for a fall in the 
roof to carry off the rain. The construction 
of these appliances is light but strong, 
and they are very like wooden cages, being 
made of narrow bars or rods throughout ; 
those used in the flooring narrowing 
from about an inch at the top to half an 
inch at the bottom — the depth being an 
inch — ^by which means the manure drops 
through to the ground without hindrance, 
and is easily removed without fouling the 
cages. These long cages or coops are 
raised about three feet from the ground, 
supported on a rough wooden staging 
made of stakes and cross bars under each 
end, the earth beneath being sanded or 
covered with fine mould (and some lime) 
which, with the droppings, is removed 
daily and used in dressing the land. They 
may be used under cover of a shed, in 
which case the tops are also made of 
bars ; or out-of-doors, when a wooden 
roof is fixed; or indoor coops may be 
used and covered with a lei^h of corru- 
gated galvanized iron sheeting, falling to 
one end. If used in a shed, &e building 
must be very well ventilated ; and if used 


outside they should be sheltered by a 
hedge at the back and a faggot, or other 
suitable wind screen, in front. As a rule, 
shed-fattening is preferable in winter, 
and the open-air method in hot weather. 
The sheds and coops must be kept 
scrupulously clean and should be 
frequently lime-washed — the coops every 
three weeks, or as often as the occupants 
are changed ; and where a large munber 
of coops are in frequent use it is better, 
and labour saving, to dip them in lime 
wash where there is a suitable receptacle 
for the mixture. The birds themselves 
should be treated with flowers of sulphur 
immediately before cooping, in order to 
relieve them of the irritating presence 
of insect pests, which will otherwise keep 
them in a restless state, and to that extent 
hinder the due progress of the fattening 
process ; the method of applying the 
sulphur is to rub a small quantity beneath 
one or both wings, and around the vent, 
and if it is well rubbed in the lice will leave 
the fowl. Relative to this necessity for 
undisturbed quiet, the position of the 
fattening quarters cannot be too far 
removed from any possible cause of 
disturbance, and where necessary screens 
should be erected to limit the visual 
range of the birds. Under no circum- 
stances should dogs be allowed in the 
vicinity of the fattening coops. It is 
also important, in the same connection, 
to be strictly punctual in the hours of 
feeding ; the fowls soon learn when to 
expect their food, and if they are kept 
waiting their fretfulness will probably 
cause them to lose condition more rapidly 
than the feeding improves it. 

Drmng the first day of cooping no food 
should given the birds, this preliminary 
fasting inducing a good appetite and a 
better subsequent contentment. The 
first period of coop feeding consists in the 
giving of the specially prepared food in 
the long wooden troughs hung in front 
of the fattening coops. The troughs are 
V shaped, made of two lengths of boarding 
fastened together at a suitable ang^ and 
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having the ends blocked, and they are 
either suspended in front of the bars by 
means of loops of thick string or rested 
on projecting supports; but they must 
be easily removable to facilitate cleansing, 
and should be frequently and thoroughly 
scalded. The birds should be fed in the 
trough twice daily, the trough being 
removed when sufficient food has been 
consumed, the food consisting of a 
mixture of Sussex ground oats, milk and 
fat. The oats should be ground in the 
Sussex man- 
ner (in a stone 
mill) other- 
wise the meal 
will not be 
sufficiently 
fine, and the 
ung round 
pieces of 
husk, so 
common i n 
other meals, 
are liable to 
cause diges- 
tive derange- 
ments, and 
in any event 
some of the 
desirable 
qualities of 
the food aie 
los t — t h e 
great point 
of the Sussex 
method of 
milling being 
that the 
whole of the constituents of the grain and 
husk are rendered available. The milk 
(usually skimmed) is generally allowed to 
become sour before use, but it is sometimes 
desirable to dilute it with water — for 
digestive reasons ; and when the dairy 
supply runs short of the requirements, 
damaged or “ blown ” condensed milk 
is frequently employed, and is purchasable 
at about 4s. per case of six dozen. If 
soured whole milk is used, less fat is 


required. Clarified mutton fat (or 
Australian tallow) is largely used, melted 
and mixed with the me^ — in varying 
proportions, up to a maximum of a^ut 
half an ounce per bird daily ; but as the 
mixing is generally done % a “ rule of 
thumb ” method, based upon experience, 
it is difficult to give exact proportions. 

In mixing the food at the commence- 
ment of trough feeding the consistency 
must not be too thick, or digestion wiU 
be impaired. It should at first be easily 


pourable, but made a little thicker towards 
the end of the first week ; and the 
quantity, which must be strictly regulated 
at the beginning, should be gradually 
increased until towards the end of the 
second week, then as much must be 
allowed as the birds will eat. Over- 
feeding at the beginning of the period is 
a hin^ance rather than a gain. The 
safe length of ordinary trough feeding is 
approximately a fortnight, but varies 



Old-fashioned Method of Cramming Fowls by Pellets In Sussex. 
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with the individuality of the birds and 
the skilful management of the feeder ; 
and although for some purposes a longer 
period may be necessary, it should only 
be attempted by the experienced. It is 
also a matter of experience to determine 
the exact time at which a fowl has reached 
the highest attainable point by self- 
feeding, and when the maximum is 
reached, any further trough feeding is only 
harmful, and the bird must be at once 
killed or subjected to a course of cram- 



Sussex Method of Cramminjr. 


ming. Cramming may be performed either 
by the administration of pellets of food 
by hand, by the use of a funnel and a 
liquid food, or by a machine ; and as 
the latter method has now-a-days practi- 
cally replaced the other and more laborious 
methods, no useful purpose would be 
served by their description. There are 
some half dozen or so patterns of cramming 
machines manufactured in this country, 
but the best known and most practical 
are operated according to the pump 


principle, the semi-liquid food being 
poured into a hopper from which it is 
admitted by a valve arrangement to a 
lower food chamber, from the bottom of 
which a plunger (worked by a treadle) 
forces up the food and, closing the valve, 
ejects the food through a flexible tube 
into the gullet of the fowl, and so into 
the crop. The bird is held by the 
operator, facing the machine, who by 
the position of his hand upon the bird’s 
crop is able to regulate the movement 
of his foot on the treadle, and stop the 
action of the pump when the crop is 
filled ; this is an operation demanding 
considerable experience, owing to the 
unequal capacity of the crop in 
different fowls, and the ever-present risk 
of bursting that organ. This treatment, 
feeding twice a day, may usually be 
continued for a week or ten days ; but 
here agedn the individuality of the fowl, 
and the skill of the operator, are the chief 
dominating factors. When the point of 
the highest attainable perfection is 
reached, the cramming process must 
cease and the bird be killed, before it 
commences to lose what has been gained. 
The food used in cramming should include 
the same ingredients as in trough feeding, 
but must be a thinner mixture — of about 
the consistency of thick cream. When 
cramming follows trough feeding the fat 
is often withheld until that second period 
of feeding commences, and during the 
preliminary feeding some fatteners use 
in addition to ground oats an admixture 
of buckwheat meal, barley meal or maize 
meal — but the mixture of ground oats, 
milk and fat is generally recognised as 
being the best. 

TURKEYS. Turkeys which carry 

a quantity of flesh are usually those 
possessed of small bones, and are, there- 
fore, better suited for fattening than for 
reservation for stock purposes ; and after 
being allowed the full run of a good range, 
and sufficiently fed to maintain a good 
condition, the selected birds should be 
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confined for fattening sometime during 
November. The turkeys that respond 
most readily to the fattening treatment, 
and give the most satisfactory results, 
are those that have been maintained in 
a good condition throughout the rearing 
period ; and it is found that any earlier 
loss of condition, or set back in the 
progress of growth and development, is 
almost impossible of recovery under any 
subsequent treatment. About a month 
then before the date fixed for killing, the 
birds must be confined to a large open- 
fronted shed, dry and airy, but free from 
draughts. A very good fattening food 
consists of a mixture of Sussex ground 
oats and milk, to which some fat may 
beneficially be added on alternate days ; 
and a proportion of barley meal and 
maize meal may be used — in equal 
proportions — together with boiled pota- 
toes and swedes. The mixture should 
be sufficiently soft without being sticky, 
and fed (with plenty of grit) in troughs 
stood on the floor at a suitable height for 
the birds to reach without putting their 
feet in. Cramming is a matter of 
individual preference, but for all ordinary 
purposes a sufficiently good condition is 
attainable without. 

QEE8E. In the production of 

“ green ” geese there is no special 
fattening, the whole process of rearing 
being directed towards the attainment of 
a suitable maturity within about three 
months ; but for autumn or winter 
killing, some finishing period of special 
feeding must follow the previous freedom 
of the grass range, and the grazing must 
be more particularly supplemented than 
is necessary for earlier marketing. For 
autumn killing, goslings in good running 
condition, that have been perhaps folded 
on roots, will only need to have their 
range rather more closely restricted for 
a few weeks, being fed liberally on meal 
and brewers’ grains. For winter fattening 
it is preferable to confine the birds to 
open-fronted sheds for the final month 


or five weeks, and to feed two full meals 
daily. The food mixture for this purpose 
should consist of barley meal, sharps, with 
a proportion of brewers’ grains — this for 
morning feeding ; and in the afternoon 
some feeders prefer to give com, the grain 
being fed in the water troughs with plenty 
of sharp grit ; and a good supply of green 
food should be available throughout 
the period. 

— ducks. The feeding of duck- 
lings for early maturity having been 
already dealt with, it only remains to 
refer to the special feeding involved in 
the production of fat ducks for autumn or 
winter use — for which purpose the Rouen 
is a suitable type to use. An open- 
fronted shed may be used, well bedded 
with clean straw ; or in suitable weather 
they may be penned in the open air, but 
in no case must they be allow(‘d access to 
too large a space. In temperate atmos- 
pheric conditions the outside pen is 
preferable, but the progress of ducks 
during the period of fattening is materially 
influenced by the weather, and discretion 
must be exercised in this particular. 
Different mixtures of meals are used for 
the fattening of ducks, but some of the 
finest specimens have been produced by 
the mixture of Sussex ground oats, milk 
and fat ; but the feeding is cheapened by 
the use of barley meal and sharps, mixed 
with an equal proportion of ground oats. 
Buckwheat meal may be used instead 
of barley meal, or one part of maize 
meal with two each of buckwheat meal 
and ground oats is a useful food ; but 
maize meal should not be used too freely 
on account of its influence upon the 
quality. Any meal mixture should, 
if possible, be mixed with milk during 
the final stage of fattening, its use being 
beneficial in fattening, and tending to 
improve quality and appearance. Two 
full meals a day are usually sufficient, 
the mixture being of a semi-liquid con- 
sistency, fed in wooden trouglis. 
Cramming is sometimes resorted to in 
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order to secure exceptional size, but is 
generally unnecessary for all ordinary 
purposes of production. 

FAVEROLL.E8. This variety has of 
late years been supplanting all the other 
and older varieties forming the French 
group, and it is now so popular that at 
the present time the number kept in the 
United Kingdom mu.st far exceed all the 
other French breeds added together. 
There is generally supposed to be some 
uncertainty as to the origin, or rather as 
to the varieties used in the making up of 
the Faverolles, but to those who bred 
them before they became so well 
established, there ca« be no mystery 
in the matter, for until a few years ago 
it was not an uncommon experience, 
when Faverolles quite unrelated to one 
another were mated, to find them throwing 
a certain percentage of fair-class Light 
Brahmas and Silver Grey Dorkings. The 
beard and muffling conclusively prove 
the Houdan to have also been connected 
with the ancestry of the Faverolles. It 
is important to lay special stress on this 
question of parentage as some breeders 
appear inclined to ignore the Dorking 
blood in the Faverolles’ composition, not- 
withstanding that it is a most valuable 
ingredient. Such a bird is not only 
inferior to the true Faverolles, from a 
utility point of view, but is also not at all 
in accordance with the description given in 
the standard of the breed. The words of 
the latter referring to the cock, so far 
as type is concerned, are : Neck, short 
and thick, especially near the body, into 
which it should be well let in ; back, flat, 
square, very broad across the shoulders 
and saddle, and of fair length ; breast, 
broad, keel bone very deep and coming 
well forward in front, but not too rounded 
(a hollow breast very objectionable) ; 
sides, deep ; wings, prominent in front, 
but small and carried closely tucked to 
body ; body, thick, deep and doddy ; 
tail feathers and sickles stout, medium 
length (a flowing tail carried low or 
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straight objectionable) ; thighs, short, wide 
apart, plenty of body between them ; 
shanks, medium length and stout, straight, 
slightly feathered down to out^ toe ; 
knees, straight, carried well apart (narrow- 
ness or tendency to be in-kneed very 
objectionable) ; toes, five, the fifth toe 
totally separate from the fourth. With the 
exception that her neck should be carried 
straighter, that her back and keel bone 
should be longer, the standard for the 
hen is similar. Anyone turning to the 
illustrations of Brahmas, Houdans and 
Dorkings will at once see that the type of 
the Faverolles described in the standard 
favours the Dorking parentage much 
more than it does that of the other 
two varieties concerned, and too much 
importance cannot be given to this point. 

Those taking up the breeding of Faver- 
olles would be well-advised to place the 
question of size and type first, and to get 
these points firmly fixed ; then when 
their stock are throwing nothing but 
specimens correct in this respect, they 
can devote their attention solely to the 
question of colour and minor points. 
Referring to colour the standard says, 
the cock : Beak, horn or white ; face, 
lobes and wattles, red ; beard and 
muffling, full, wide, short and solid black ; 
hackles, straw ; back and shoulders, a 
mixture of black, reddish-brown and 
straw ; breast, black ; wings, the wing 
bow straw, the wing bar black and the 
secondaries showing white on the outside ; 
thighs and under fluff, as black as possible ; 
legs and feet, white. This is sufficiently 
explicit and it need only be added that a 
cockerel with plenty of red feathers on 
his back is an acquisition, for during his 
second moult most of these will turn 
white, and if he has only barely the 
correct amount as a cockerel he will have 
either an insufficiency of them or none 
at all as a cock. It is also doubtful 
whether “ as black as possible ” goes far 
enough in reference to thighs and under 
fluff. These should be a bright glossy 
black without the semblance of a white, 
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grey or brown feather ; likewise the neck, 
just bdow the beard — many otherwise 
good birds bmg ticked with grey, or even 
white, at this part, Then as to neck 
hackles : These shotild be absolutely 
clear straw colour aU over, and not only 
not striped at the ends, but not even 
mossy. Breeders will find it easy to 
breed birds with correct brown backs 
and clear hackles ; also with the former, 
in conjunction with sound black under- 
colour. But the great difficulty is to 
find a bird perfect in all three respects, 
for somehow a ^ cockerel quite sound in 
under-colour is generally faulty in 
hackles, and vice versa. The old 
cock, a plate of which is given, is 
sound in both these points, but on 
the other hand he never had enough 
red on his back at any part of his career. 

Breeders will find full scope for the 
exercise of their brains and perseverance 
in the production of a perfectly-coloured 
FaveroUes cockerel. Referring to the 
colour in hens the standard says : 
Beard and muffling, creamy white ; head 
and neck hackles, wheaten-brown, striped 
with same colour of darker shade ; back 
and shoulders, wheaten-brown ; wings, 
similar to back, but the colours are softer 
and lighter ; primaries and secondaries, 
wheaten-brown ; breast, thighs and fluff, 
cream ; tail, wheaten-brown. 

This description would not appear to 
be sufficiently explicit. We can all under- 
stand the meaning of cream and creamy 
white, but the word “ wheaten ” is 
somewhat vague. It has given rise to 
much uncertainty as to the exact colour 
required, for wheat is to be had of many 
shades, and wheaten is not really a 
recognised colour. It is questionable 
whether many of the hens now winning 
are not too pale in colour, as the bacte 
of some of these approach the colour of 
hay, and the correct colour is warmer 
than this. The fact of the words 
“ wheaten ” and “ brown ” being associ- 
ated d^otes that the pale wheaten 
colour, which is in no respect brown, 


cannot be that required by the standard. 
Whatever the shade desired, fanciers will 
find it incomparably easier to produce 
high-class exhibition pullets than 
cockerels, but on the other hand this 
tends to make competition in the classes 
devoted to the former much keener than 
in those devoted to the latter ; it is only 
a really first-class hen that stands a 
chance of winning under a judge that 
understands his business. 

A FaveroUes’ comb, according to stand- 
ard, should be : Upright, single, medium 
size, from four to six neat serrations, free 
from coarseness or any side work ; 
wattles, small, fine in texture. This is 
important, for some breeders seem lately 
to have been attempting to develop a 
bird totally devoid of wattles, and that 
this was never intended by the standard 
is evidenced by the fact that it describes 
what the wattles should be. Apart from 
this it aUudes to the beard and muffling 
as separate entities, showing that these 
should be separated by wattles. If the 
latter are done away with, obviously the 
whole arrangement of beard and muffling 
is merged into one, like the mane of a lion. 
Large wattles are, however, objectionable, 
apart from their constituting a disfigure- 
ment ; they make the beard and muffling 
look scanty. 

Some judges seem to attach great 
importance to the precise amount of 
feather on a FaveroUes’ legs, but it is 
difficult to see why they should, and, so 
long as extremes in both directions are 
avoided, considerable latitude should be 
allowed in this respect. The standard 
makes one curious omission in that it 
does not mention hocks. AU judges, 
however, seem to be unanimous in 
discountenancing vulture hocks, looking 
upon these as a great blemish. 

The vast majority of good FaveroUes 
hatch out clear in colour, varying from 
white to a dirty canary yeUow. Some 
of the best cockerels ever bred, however, 
have hatched out with their back striped 
like a Dorking, but such chicks never 
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develop into exhibition pullets. Pullets 
in their first feathers appear very much 
what they will in their next, but the 
probable merits of cockerels are harder 
to judge in their chicken feathers ; they 
are never clear in hackle and never quite 
black in under-colour. The former clear 
very considerably during their first moult, 
while the under-colour gets blacker, but 
they also lose much of the brown which 
as chicks they had on their backs. Male 
chickens, however, with a lot of white 
in breast, or very dark neck hackles, or 
likewise with little or no brown on the 
back, can never be any good for show 
purposes. A brown breast, however, often 
moults out black. All chicks with side 
spikes to their combs, with an insufiiciency 
or superabundance of toes, roach-backed, 
crooked-beaked, or possessing such other 
fatal blemishes can, of course, be at once 
discarded, the variety being at the present 
time much too nearly perfected to permit 
of any such passing muster on the show 
bench. 

One of the most hopeful things for the 
continued popularity of the Faverolles 
is that, so far as type is concerned, the 
best exhibition specimen also constitutes 
the best utility bird. For both purposes 
we require them soUd. Likewise the hens 
of this type also lay the largest eggs, as a 
rule. As to quantity of the latter, the 
Faverolles hen is a capital layer all the 
year round. The Faverolles has never, 
however, been bred to become a mere 
lapng machine at the cost of its many 
other good qualities. Although the 
Faverolles continues to be persistently 
looked upon as a sitting breed the modem 
type very seldom sits. On the rare 
occasions, however, that the Faverolles 
hen does make up her mind to sit she 
makes an excellent mother. 

Faverolles are wonderfully quick 
growers, not only maturing much earlier 
than any other of the heavy breeds, but 
as quicldy as most of the light breeds. 
The chickens are most hardy and con- 
tented little creatures and give little or no 
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trouble in the rearing. The adults are 
also exceedingly hardy and seetm to make 
themselves at home under alj^nd every 
condition. As exhibition bic 4 ^hey bear 
the inestimable advantage of requiring 
no shading whatsoever from the sun ; 
the latter improves the straw colour of 
the cocks, while it in no way injures 
the colour of the hens. 

Some people seem to be under the 
impression that to breed high-class 
exhibition Faverolles of both sexes 
double-mating is necessary. Such is 
not the case at all, and were this 
belief to remain uncontradicted it would 
tend to do the breed serious harm, 
especially in the way of frightening small 
breeders, who have room for only one 
pen, and require a good all-round variety 
that will produce both exhibition speci- 
mens and the best of utility birds, either 
as regards laying or table qualities. 
It is advisable, however, that such a pen, 
in addition to being headed by the best 
cockerel available, should contain, not 
only exhibition hens or puUets, but also 
some that are known to be mothers, 
sisters or daughters of successful cocks. 
Such a pen should produce exhibition 
birds of both sexes. To some it may 
seem that the Faverolles’ appearance 
savours somewhat of a plebeian type. 
If so, it must be remembered that the 
latter form the backbone of the poultry 
world, that such birds are intended to 
combine both exhibition and utility 
qualities and that they have no place in 
the ranks of the purely ornamental 
varieties that form the aristocracy of 
the fancy. {See Plates Nos. 37 and 38.) 

FEATHERS, CLEANING AND 
PRESERVING. When feathers are 
prepared for the market it is necessary 
to keep those from fowls, ducks, geese, 
turke)^ and pigeon separate. Place 
all quills from wings and tails apart, and 
in the case of cocks also the long glossy 
feathers from neck, chest and back. 
The small feathers may then be preserved 
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by the dry or the wet process. For 
the former purpose use a number of large 
paper bags by basting old newspapers to- 
gether with thread. Sprinkle the feathers 
dightly with some dilute non-corrosive 
disinfectant, such as Cyllin, and stuff 
them loosely into the bags. These bags 
should then be placed in an oven, hot 
enough to scorch a piece of paper in five 
or six minutes. The bags may be left 
in until they begin to brown. The steam 
generated from the disinfectant will enable 
a much higher temperature to be with- 
stood than if no moisture was used, and 
assists in the destruction of parasites 
and spores. Remove the feathers from 
the bags and beat them lightly to get 
rid of dust, etc. Place in fresh bags of 
waxed paper and keep well fastened down 
imtil required for use. 

The wet process is suitable both for 
small feathers and for quills. Dissolve 
in water at a temperature of loo 
degrees F. sufficient mild white soap to 
form a milky emulsion ; stir the feathers in 
this and allow them to steep for an hour ; 
then stir again and collect on a sieve to 
drain thorouglily. Treat in a similar 
way in a second warm bath, but use 
Castile soap instead of the white curd 
soap. Finally rinse in two tepid baths, 
made slightly alkaline by the addition 
of a little ammonia. Lastly, rinse in 
clear cold water. If the feathers are 
very greasy the first alkaline bath should 
be rather strong, using either soda or 
ammonia, remembering, however, that 
if too strong, the natural lustre of the 
feathers will be destroyed. The feathers 
may be dried by putting them in paper 
bags and placing these in a mildly heated 
oven, or, if large quantities -have been 
treated, they sliould be finished in regular 
dryit^; drums. These consist of jacketed 
cylinders, slung on standards, having 
perforated ends and a wide door. Steam 
is admitted between the outer and inner 
casing of the drum, which is then rapidly 
revolved. If this latter 837stem is adopted 
it is unnecessary to beat the feathers, as 


the shaking will effectually remove all 
dust and render the feathers soft and 
fluffy. Preserve in well-waxed paper 
bags. Where a great amount of feathers 
is dealt with it is well to keep them 
separated, so as to classify, not only 
according to kind, but colour, as better 
prices can be obtained when careful 
grading is followed. 

FEATHERS, growth. Feathers 
are the integumentary or external 
protective covering of fowls, being in 
effect modifications of the epidermis — or 
cells enlarged outwards. Although differ- 
ing in many particulars there appears 
to be a similarity of purpose as regards 
the tegumentary appendages of mammals, 
birds, and even plants — that of protection 
from atmospheric changes. In the case 
of the fowl a relatively liigh degree of 
warmth is essential owing to its con- 
siderable muscular activity, and the maxi- 
mum of Warmth with the minimum 
of weight is afforded by a protective 
covering of feathers. Moreover, they 
effectually protect against all ordinary 
conditions of moisture, this property 
being due partly to the secretion and 
distribution of oil, and partly to the 
entanglement of air beneath their surface 
by the formation of the webbing. 
During their growth feathers have a 
living vascular existence, drawing their 
nourishment from nutrient vessels. Until 
they attain to the perfection of their 
growth, their progress is rapid ; and 
during that period they continue to 
draw upon vital forces — a fact to be 
remembered by the breeder during the 
initial growth and subsequent renewal 
of his fowl’s protective covering. The 
manner of growth is very similar to that 
of hair, development commencing within 
depressions or bay-like cavities in the 
skin, and continuing by the addition and 
elongation of cells from a bulb, and their 
transition into a fibrous stem. Upon 
the completion of development and growth 
the fully-formed and perfect feathers 
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commence to decay or die ; the wasting 
process is characterised by a dryness of 
the feathers, and a gradual death from 
the apex to the base. The final stage 
is that known as moulting, and is followed 
by a new growth and repetition of the 
previous process. 

COMPOSITION. Feathers of practi- 
cally every form, size and description are 
composed of quill, shaft and web. The 
quill is that short and broad portion 
which is attached to the skin. In the 
form of a horny tube, with an opening 
at either end, it contains numerous 
coniform vessels tightly packed and 
attached to one another. The shaft, 
although differing in particulars of form 
and structure, is a continuation of 
the quill. It is a spongy structure 
within a thin horny covering, ‘the 
shape of which in comparison with 
that of the quill being modified into 
flat sides, with a convex back and a 
grooved under side. The web coixsists 
of a series of small fibres springing from 
both sides of the shaft, these fibres or 
barbs being fastened and having their 
points inclining in the direction of that 
of the shaft. The retention of their 
relative positions is a curious and inter- 
esting characteristic of the barbs, and 
such a variation as that observable in the 
Silkie fowl is quite exceptional. Their 
interlacing power is in the larger feathers 
partly due to a corresponding concave 
and convex formation on adjoining barbs, 
but is in general chiefly owing to micro- 
scopic curved filaments existing upon the 
sides of the barbs. 

— — VARIATION IN FORM. The grada- 
tions in the structure of feathers are vari- 
ous and in some instances extreme, but 
even the hairs found upon the skin of fowls 
bear some relation to feathers in some 
particulars of their formation. The 
ordinary feathers, however, assume a 
variety of shapes and sizes, and in some 
measure supply characters for the distinc- 


tion of species. Apart from formations 
peculiar to different breeds, in general 
it may be said that the varieties peculiar 
to the several parts of a fowl possess dis- 
tinctive forms or outlines ; and as such may 
be sufficiently indicated for our purpose. 
The hackles are rather long and narrow 
feathers, being more or less pointed, and 
those to which the unqualified term is 
usually applied are situated upon the 
neck ; feathers of practically similar, 
form, but rather more tapering, upon the 
posterior part of the cock’s back, are 
termed saddle hackles. The hackles (of 
the neck) are common to both sexes, but 
the “ saddle ” of the cock is known as 
the “ cushion ” in the hen. In the tail 
the true tail feathers stand out rigid and 
straight in both sexes. In the cock the 
top pair or pairs, which are curved and 
come outside and fall beyond those of 
the tail, are called sickles. The tail 
coverts are also curved, but situated at 
the sides of the base of the tail proper — 
being smaller and of a softer texture than 
the sickles. The feathers on the shoulder 
of the wing are termed the wing-bow, 
from beneath which spring the broader 
wing coverts — which in turn cover the 
quills of the secondaries — ^the wing bar 
being a line of colour across the coverts. 
The secondaries are quill feathers, which 
cover the primaries when the wing is 
closed. The primaries or flight feathers 
are beyond and beneath the secondaries. 
The upper corner of the wing is the 
shoulder-butt, and the bottom end the 
lower-butt. The general characteristics 
of the breast feathers, those on the back, 
and those on the flat of the wing, are 
practically similar. Terms frequently 
used in connection with plumage are the 
under-colour, which has reference to the 
down seen when the feathers are raised ; 
and self-colour, which means a uniform 
colour of plumage. Mossy is a word com- 
monly employed to describe feathers with 
indistinct markings. There are also some 
remarks on this subject undm' “ Colour in 
Plumage.” {See Frontispiece Plate No.$^.) 
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PBATNee-CATINa Of aU the tire- 
some things a poultry keeper has to 
contend with, nothing is more trouble- 
scone (when it gets a start) than the 
feather-eating nuisance. It is not a 
disease, but a bad habit, and it is most 
difficult to get rid of. One artful old 
hen will start it and will teach the trick 
to all the rest in the flock ; the necks 
and rumps of every bird will quickly be 
denuded of feathers, and they will present 
a spectacle of the sorriest description — 
looldng as though they belonged to the 
breed called “ Naked-necks.” The way 
in which the habit gets started is not 
difficult to understand. Two birds start 
fighting and cover themselves more or 
less with blood : others come and peck 
at the congealed blood on the necks of 
the combatants, and in doing so pull out 
some of the smaller 
feathers. These feathers 
are not only flavoured 
with dry blood, but 
they also have a 
flavouring of meaty 
matter at their roots, 
and this is, of course, 
very attractive to the 
cannibal palates of the 
“ feather-eaters.” As 
to curing it, a “gag” 
such as that illustrated 
is frequently used and is generally 
effective ; equally so is the plan of 
wringing the neck of the teacher if 
she can be discovered in time, before 
she has taught it to the others ; but if a 
number of birds are practising it, recourse 
must be had to other measures. The 
necks and rumps of the poultry should 
be dressed with some preparation calcu- 
lated to discourage the habit. The 
best thing is a very strong stJution of 
quassia, a very bitter substance, which 
is at the same time of a clean nature, and 
can be mopped on the feathers without 
injiiring them. Another good plan, is 
to hang up cabbages in the runs just 
above the heads of the poultry so that 


they have to jump up in order to peck at 
them. Exercise of this sort, and the 
provision of scratching sheds and similar 
means of keeping the poultry employed, 
will do more than anything else to destroy 
the habit. 

FEEDING. OENERAL. It is safe to say 
that on correct feeding depends, in the 
main, the success or otherwise of any 
undertaking connected with live stock, 
and poultry farming is no exception. 
Of course, attention has to be paid to 
the housing, exercise, and general sur- 
roundings, but correct feeding is a sine 
qua non. Food (which as far as fowls 
are concerned, consists chiefly of dead 
animal and live or dead vegetable sub- 
stances) is necessary to replace the 
constant waste that takes place in the 
body of a fowl, owing to the carrying 
out of the vital processes within it, and 
various other causes. If the fowl is to 
live, move and have its being, food must 
be supplied to it, for all these things 
involve waste of 'tissue, which must be 
replaced. Moreover, food is required 
for growth in the young, for heat in both 
young and old, and last but not least, 
to enable the female fowl to carry out 
the primary object of its existence, viz., 
the reproduction of its species by mean.s 
of eggs. It is not to be presumed that 
a hen lays eggs for the breakfast table 
of its own free will, and by special ordin- 
ance. The hen, which in a natural state 
would only lay the eggs it wished to sit 
upon, has by man’s training and appro- 
priation of its eggs, been forced to continue 
laying eggs for a much longer period 
during the year than would be the 
case in the natural state. And this 
point has to be constantly borne in mind 
where the feeding of fowls is concerned ; 
for the unnatural prolongation of a natural 
process can only be secured by a con- 
stant supply of the material necessary 
for the carrying out of that process. 
If, as in the case of egg laying, the 
process involves a constant loss of a given 
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or approximate amount of material, the 
whole question of feeding resolves itself 
into a simple question of the necessary 
amount of food for the upkeep of the 
fowl’s body, plus that necessary for as 
constant supply of eggs as possible. To 
arrive at what food is necessary, the 
chemical side of the question must be 
entered upon. It must be known what 
are the chemical constituents of the 
body of the fowl, in order that the bodily 
waste can be supplied. Again it must 
be ascertained what are the chemical 
components of an egg before a constant 
supply of suitable material, in a digestible 
form, can be arranged for. 

(1) Th^ body of a fowl is composed of 
Carbon, Oxygen, ^Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Cal- 
cium, Phosphorus, Sulphur, Iron (in the 
blood). Chlorine, Potassium, Magnesium, 
Iodine. 

The uses of the chief elements may be 
briefly summarised as follows : — Nitrogen 
mingles freely with the other elements, 
apparently supervising their activities. 
Oxygen is chiefly us^ up in bringing 
about combustion, and Carbon and 
Hydrogen are also used up in support- 
ing combustion and keeping up the heat 
of the body, using up a great deal of 
Oxygen in doing so. The Salts and 
Sulphur, after doing their part of the 
work in connection with the vital pro- 
cesses, are excreted in the evacuations. 
Much of the Carbon is carried off, after 
use, by the lungs, but is partly excreted 
in the evacuations. 

(2) An egg is composed as follows : — 
(White) Albuminoids i2'0. Fats 2'o, Car- 
bohydrates o’o. Mineral Matter i‘2, and 
Water 84"8 per cent. (Yolk) Albuminoids 
lo'o. Fats 30, Carbohydrates o'o. Mineral 
Matter I'o and Water 53 per cent. 

Here is a simple problem, to the success- 
ful solution of whi^ there are many aids, 
the result of human thought and practical 
experience. First, it is necessary to supply 
these chemical constituents in a diges- 
tible form. Second, it is necessary to 
know the analysis of the various foods, 


in order to ascertain the form in which to 
supply the given requisites. Third, it is 
necessary to know in what quantities to 
supply. On all these points definite 
conclusions have been arrived at. The 
minor chemical constituents are contained 
in small quantities in many forms of 
foods, and it is only necessary for the 
poultry keeper to concern himself with 
the principal elements that are necessary 
for his purposes and which have already 
been clearly defined. 

The next point is to discover what 
foods contain these necessary elements 
in a digestible form. All foods have been 
analysed and their known ingredients 
classified under certain headings, which 
denote to what extent they supply the 
chemical compounds that are necessary 
to replace the waste tissue, and to 
enable the fowl to carry out its life’s 
work. It may be said here, that 
the necessary ingredients can be found 
both in the animal and vegetable kingdom. 
But experience has proved that it is 
better to use both animal and vegetable 
food for the purpose, for the fowl is, and 
always has been, almost omnivorous. 

Broadly speaking the component parts 
of each food have been classified under 
six headings, viz. : 

(i) The Nitrogenous Class. (2) Th 
Hydrocarbons. (3) The Carbohydrates. 
(4) Cellulose. (5) Mineral Matter. (6) 
Water. 

Class (i). The Nitrogenous class com- 
prises albumen and similar substances. 
Thus grain contains Albumen in the 
form of gluten, milk in that of casein, 
while fibrin is the flesh-forming, or 
Nitrogenous portion of animal food. 

Class (2). The Fats and Oils otherwise 
called the Hydrocarbons, because they 
are rich in carbon. This class is found in 
the form of fat in animals and Fats and 
Oils in nearly all grains and vegetables. 
From this class is derived much of the 
necessary energy and heat. 

Class (3) named the Carbohydrates, 
such as sugar, starch, and gum, are 
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contained chiefly in the vegetable 
kingdom, and they also supply heat and 
energy. 

Class (4) consists of what is known as 
cellulose. This, in the form of husk, is 
contained in most grains and vegetables. 
While it is similar to starch, it is not of 
much value as a food, so in analysis is 
usually classed by itsdf. 

Class (5). Salts or Mineral Matter. 
The principal of these are Lime, Sulphur, 
Phosphorus and the Alkaline Salts. The 
feathers need Sulphur, while Lime and 
Phosphorus go to build up the frame 
work. 

Class (6). Water. This is contained 
in all the foods, moist or dry, even the 
driest grain. 

Now seeing that aU food is clas- 
sified as above, the next step in order to 
know what foods, and how much of them, 
to give, is to determine what proportion 
the Albuminoids, or flesh-formers, should 
assume as compared to the Fats and 
Carbohydrates, or heat and energy 
producers. 

This has been decided as follows : — 
That the proportion of Albuminoids to 
Carbohydrates should be i to 5. Some 
authorities say i to in Summer, and 
I to 5 in Winter, more Carbohydrates 
being required in cold weather. But it 
must be made clear that these figures 
apply to the Hydrocarbons when added 
to the Carbohydrates after having been 
multiplied by 2 ^. The reason for this 
is that it is considered that Fats and Oils 
(Hydrocarbons) are more fattening, and 
produce more heat than Carbohydrates, 
being richer in Carbon. It is thought, 
after many experiments, that the equiva- 
lent of heat produced by the two groups 
is the figure that best represents this 
difference ; therefore, the Hydrocarbons 
are multiplied by 2*5 or 2i, and the 
result is then added to the amount of 
the Carbohydrates, in any given food, 
and the whole considered as Carbo- 
hydrates. This simplifies matters, and 
if in any given food it is desired to dis- 


cover what proportion the Albuminoids or 
flesh-formers bear to the Carbohydrates, 
or heat and energy producers, all that is 
necessary to be done is to multiply the 
Fats and Oils (Hydrocarbons) by 2 i, 
to give them their full value as compared 
to Carbohydrates, then add them to the 
Carbohydrates, and finally divide the re- 
sults by the Albvfininoids. (See “ Nutritive 
Ratios.”) The different foods will be found 
under their different headings ; but it will 
be well to say a word here about the 
number of meals that should be given to 
birds according to season and surroundings. 
A bird in confinement naturally requires 
more food than a bird on free range. One 
soft and one hard meal a day, and meat 
or a little grain and green stuff at mid-day, 
would not be too much for birds in close 
confinement. Birds on grass lands in 
Summer, should have usually two meals 
a day. It is not always necessary to give 
soft food in the morning to birds on free 
range in Summer-time, and meat is 
usually unnecessary, as they get plenty 
of grubs, insects and worms. Birds that 
are being run on stubble, after reaping, 
frequently want no food at all, and where 
it is necessary, it is better to give soft 
food. The crops of birds feeding on 
stubble should be watched, or felt at 
night, if there is any doubt about what 
quantity of grain they are picking up, 
as it is difficult to judge whether they are 
hungry merely by the fact that they will 
run if they see their feeder approach. 
This running is often the result of habit, 
and the grain thrown down may not be 
required. 

NUTRITIVE RATIOS. By Nutritive 

Ratio is meant the proportion that the 
Albuminoids bear to the Fats and Carbo- 
hydrates. This is arrived at in the 
following way. It is known that the 
Fats produce far more adipose tissue 
than do the Carbohydrates, and they con- 
tain more carbon. Therefore, it is thought 
that if the Hydrocarbons or Fats are 
multiplied by 2J, which is the difference 
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in heat produced by the two groups, a 
better idea of the real comparative value 
of this class is arrived at. So the Fats or 
Hydrocarbons are multiplied by 2*5 
or 2j, and then added to the Carbo- 
hydrates, and the result gives the real 
nutritive ratio. Here is an example : 
Middlings contain 160 Albuminoids, 
4-0 Fats, and 57*0 Carbohydrates. Now 
if the Fats 4*0 are multiplied by 2^, the 
4 5 

result will be 4 x 2^ ~ — x — = 10, and if the 
1 2 

Carbo-hydrates are added, the result will 
10 

be as follows : — S 7 _ 

67 

All that is now necessary is to divide 

16)67(4 

this 67 by the Albuminoids, thus 

3 

which gives the proportion as between 
the Albuminoids, and the Hydrocarbons 
and Carbohydrates in Middlings, viz,, 1 to 

4. When a dietary is so arranged that the 
Albuminoids are in correct proportion 
to the Fats and Carbohydrates, then that 
dietary is said to be properly proportioned, 
or technically ‘‘ balanced.” It is to be 
noted that in balancing diets for poultry, 
husk is not reckoned, as it is not digestible, 
although no doubt some small nourish- 
ment is derived from it. There is no 
doubt that in the adult fowl it exercises 
a beneficial and mechanical action on the 
bowels, acting as a stimulant and tending 
to laxity. A very large number of experi- 
ments have been carried out with a view 
to determining what the nutritive ratio 
should be, and it hasHt>een decided that 
to properly sustain life it should be i to 5. 
Some authorities say that the actuaP 
figures should be Albuminoids 18, Fats 7, 
and Carbohydrates 75 ; which is practically, 
Albuminoids i, Carbohydrates 5, It is, - 
however, considered best to feed in the 
ratio i to 4^^ for summer weather, in- 
creasing the Carbohydrates in winter to 

5. But one must remember that this is 
only a living ration ; it is not a laying 
ration. In order to get a good supply of 
eggs it is necessary to add, if the fowl 
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cannot get it, a sufficient quantity of 
Albumen, in one form or another, to 
supply the extra material for egg pro- 
duction. 


TABLES. For the convenience of 

those who do not wish to work out 
Nutritive Ratios, a number of food tables 
collected from various sources are given 
below. 

The nutritive ratio of the day’s ration 
is ascertained by putting down the 
nutritive ratios of all the foods used and 
adding them together. But one jnust be 
careful to divide or multiply the figures 
of each item so as to give the correct 
proportion in which each food stuff is 
used. For instance : — 


Alb Car H Saltt Water. 

2 lbs. I'opps. ( X2) 32 8 H4 9 28 

1 lb. Barley meal 12 3-2 56 38*6 13 

i pt. Fresh Cut Bone 20-2 587 o'o 24*0 297 


64*2 


Heic tht <■ H s arc tlivi led by tbe 
Albunimcnds 


60*0 170 Note th It the Carbo* 

hydmtesi arc hero 

_ y 9 9 added tojerether 

641239-9(3 

192 


47 = 1 to 3 


(nearly 


I to3f) 

1 hts » the nutrltb e ratio 


We find here that the Albuminoids are 
in excess, therefore, the evening feed 
must be of a grain that will bring up 
the amount of Carbohydrates as near 
as possible to i to 5. Now let us take 
wheat. Wheat has 12 Albuminoids, 4*0 
Fats, 70* L Carbohydrates. 

It will pe found that the addition of 
wheat to ^he day’s ration will bring the 
ratio up to about i to 5*1. It is a little 
over I to 5, but this does not matter.* 
Here is another, taken from Lewis 


Wght 

Alb. 

Fats. 

Car. H. 

3 Jbs. Maize ( x 3 ) 

31-5 

54 * 

199*5 

I lb. Horse Flesh 

217 

5*8 

0*0 

2 lbs. Ground Oats (2) 

30 

24*8 

96*0 


83*2 

84*6 

295*5 




84*6 


«3)38o-i(4‘5 

332 

4«- 
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This is -a ratio of i to 4J. 
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Now if oats are given for the evening 
meal it will bring the ratio up to a little 
over thus : — 



Oats rs + 

83 

X 2‘4 

4- 48* 



83 



12-4 



98 



380 






98)440-4(41 





39* 






48 



Here is one 

with potatoes 





Alb 

Fats X 

C H 's 

Salt! 

2 

lbs. Potatoes 

13*0 

0-0 

82 0 

4*0 

i 

,, Malt Sprouts 17-4 

2-8 

3^-4 

4*3 

2 

„ Oats 

30*0 

24-8 

96-0 

5*0 



60-4 

27-6 

214-4 

13*3 




plus 

27*6 






242-0 



Here the potatoes being watery, Lewis 
Wright places 2|-lbs. of mash against 
2 lbs. of dry oats for the evening meal, 
which brings the ratio up to i to 4. 


Here is a mash of bran and potatoes : — 


I lb. Potatoes 

Bran 

Alb 

6-5 

ISVS 

Fats X 2 } 
0-0 

9-0 

C H s 
41 0 
44*0 

Salts 
2 0 
6-0 


22-0 

9-0 

85-0 

8-0 


plus 9*0 
94*0 

The ratio here works out at i to 4J. 

Here is a very ordinary mash : — 

Alb Fatsx 2 i C.H 's Saits 
I lb. Sharps i6*o 9*0 57*0 4*5 

I „ Barley meal 12*0 3*2 56*0 3'6 

28-0 12*2 113-0 8*1 

12-2 

125 2 

The ratio here is i to 4^. There is a 
deficiency in fat, so it would be better 
to have 2 parts of sharps to one of barley 
meal, or add a little fat, or give maize 
for the evening meal. 

In America a very popular mash is 
composed as follows : — 


X lb. Maise meal . 

2 lbs. Bran 

Alb 

10*5 

31*0 

Fatsxsjl 

l8-0 

1 8-0 

C H •$ 
66-5 
88-0 

Salts 

1*5 

12-0 


41-5 

36-0 

iS4'S 

i3'5 


plus 36*0 
190-5 

This works out at i to 4J. 

Lewis Wrif^t advises the fdlowing 


where birds are 

on good wide 

grass 

range : — 

Alb Fau X 2^ 

C H 's 

Salts 

I lb. Heavy Oats 

15-0 12-4 

48-0 

'i *5 

1 lb. Buckwheat 

10*0 5-0 

62-2 

2-0 


25-0 17-4 

IIO-2 

4*5 


plus 

17-4 



This ratio (25 to 127) works out at 
very nearly i to 5. 

Here is a dietary given by Dr. Green, 
balanced, and showing the different per- 
centages of each constituent : — 


2 Parts Toppings 

Alb 

3b* 

Car 

126 

M S 
10 

Water 

28 

200 

I part Barley M. 

12 

73 

3 

12 ss 

100 

I pt. Meat scraps 

16 

18 

4 

02 = 

100 

Per cent, of rela- 

4)^ 

217 

17 

102 

400 

tive mat. 

16 

S4i- 

4 i 

25 i « 

100 


It will at once be seen, if compared with 
the figures given farther back, that the 
Nitrogenous materials are in excess, while 
the Carbohydrates are deficient. There- 
fore, a gram must be chosen for the even- 
ing feed that will counterbalance these 
defects. Wheat will again do this : — 

Evening meal wheat 12 74 2 12 = 100 

Morning meal was 16 54^- 4^ 25J « 100 

Per cent of reU- ^ 

tive mat. ,4 64* H iSJ too 

The limits of the percentage of the four 
necessary constituents of food are : — 

Nitrogenous 12 to 15 percent. 

Carbonaceous 55 ,, 6^ ,, 

Salts I 4 

Water 32 , 16 ,, 

So that here is a day’s dietary well 
within the mark. 

Potatoes are often handy, so let us 
take a soft meal containing potatoes : — 




Alb 

Fat 

C H 

Salts 

I lb. 

Potatoes 

6-5 

0-0 

4X-0 

2-0 

I lb. 

Bran 

15*5 

9-0 

44-0 

6*0 



22*0 

9*0 

85*0 

~^0 





9-0 






22)94- (4 
88 



6 

There is a deficiency in fat here. Using 
maize, therefore, for the evening mesd 
we find that it works out at i to 5. 
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Alb. Fkts C.R. Salts 
Maire being 10-5 4 72-5 1-9 

Here is a set of meals taken from the 
Board of Agriculture’s leaflet on feeding. 
The foods are arranged so that each one 
balances the other, and the nett result 
is that they form a perfect dietary, 
producing heat, flesh, fat, bone, muscle, 
feather and eggs, in due proportion. The 
mixtures should be varied as much as 
possible. The quantities given will be 
Wnd sufficient for a pen of ten birds of 
ordinary size, but Brahmas or Cochins 
would require rather more food. This 
can easily be added in due proportion to 
the morning and evening feeds. 

N.B. — One ounce of table salt should 
be added to the allowance of every 100 
birds. If more food be given for the 
morning feed (see Nos. 7, 8, and 9), less 
must be given at mid-day. 

Food for Pens of Ten Fowls (Averag- 
ing ABOUT 6 LB. IN WEIGHT EACH) FROM 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE LAYING 


Season. 



MORNING. 

MID-DAY, 

EVENING. 

Weight 

Food. Foodstufl. 

Weight 

of ^ . 

Food. Gram. 

Weight 

of ^ . 

Food. Grain. 

Ounces. 

lOunces. 

Ounces. 

2 I^an meat 

3 Cabbage 

♦5 Sharps (middlings) 

oats 

1 5 barley 

2 Cut green bone 

2 Clover chaff 

3 Barley meal 
♦3 Bran 

oats 

1 5 wheat 

2 Lean meat 
♦3 Bran 

♦3 Cut clover hay 

2 Barley meal 

12 barley 

1 5 wheat 

2 Cut raw bone 
*3 Bran 

3 Cheeped cabbage 

2 Sharps (middlings) 

1 2 oats 

15 Maize 

1 

Moat meal 
*3 Bran 

3 Chopped cabbage 

2 Boiled potatoes 

12 barley 

1 5 wheat 


PEE 


MORNING. MID-DAY. EVENING. 

W*l|[ht Weight Wd^bt 

Food. Foodstuff. Fo!^. Grain. Fo^. Grain. 

Ounces. jOunces. jOunoes. 


6. 2 Lean meat 12 oats 15 maize 

*3 Cut hay chaff 

*3 Bran 

2 Pea or bean meal 

7. *3 Bran 10 barley 15 maize 

3 Chopped cabbage 

4 Rough oatmeal 
2 I«ean meat 


8. *3 Bran 

3 Cut green grass 
2 Buckweat meal 
2 Barley meal 

2 Cut green bones 

9. *2 Bran 

3 Barley meal 

4 Rough oatmeal 
*3 Cut hay chaff 


10 oats 15 wheat 


10 barley 15 barley 


Those marked thus (*) should be scalded. 


WINTER FOOD FOR LAYING HENS. 

For la3ring hens during the winter, a very 
good morning food mixture can be made 


as follows : — 

Scalded bran 4 parts 

Well-cooked maize meal 2 

Pea meal 2 

Sharps i part 

Cooked lean meat i ,, 


v/vrvrzvv^v4 ivoxj. •••••••••#••!••• A 

Chopped and scalded clover hay . . 2 parts 

with a light mid-day feed of oats or barley, 
and an evening feed of either wheat or 
buckwheat, or if the weather be very 
cold, of broken maize. 

The mid-day grain should be scattered 
among Utter so that the birds may be 
forced to take a fair amount of exercise. 
Quite a small space, comparatively speak- 
ing, will do for this purpose, but it must 
be light, and, as far as possible, sheltered. 


DRY FOOD MIXTURE. The dry 

system of feeding chickens consists 
of feeding on a mixture of seeds, 
grains and meat, for a period varying 
from three to eight weeks, when' soft food 
is added to the diet. No egg food need 
be given at all. The following is the 
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system as canied out on the College Poul- 
try Farm, Theale, Berks, and as advised 
by Edward Brown. For the first four 
weeks the following mixture is given ; — 

(A). (First four weeks) ; — 

Dry Chick Food Mixture. 

By Weight. 


Wheat (cracked) 3 parts 

Dari 2 

Canary seed 2 

Oatineal 2 ,, 

Millet 2 „ 

Broken maize 


Hempseed or Buckwheat 

Rice 

Meat 

Grit M 

To make i cwt., i part equals 7 lbs. 

Cost 10/8 per cwt. (i*i4d. |>er lb.). 

(B). Dry Food Mixture (after four 
weeks) : — 

By Weight. 


Wheat (cracked) 3 part 

Broken maize 2 „ 

Dari 2 

Buckwheat 2 

Rice 2 

Hempseed i 

Meat I 

Linseed i 

Grit and Oyster shell i 


Cost 7/6 per cwt. (o’8d. per 11),) 

(C). Soft Food (after eight weeks) : — 

By Weight. 


Barley meal 4 parts 

Toppings 4 

Meat I part 


Cost 7/6 per cwt. (0*8 3d. per lb.) 

(D) . Biscuit meal. 

Get a good Biscuit meal (price varying). 

(E) . Wheat. 

7/0 per cwt. i|d. (o75d.) per lb. 

In feeding, the soft food is only supplied 
in. quantities that will be cleared up. 
The hard corn can be left about, for from 
half to three-quarters of an hour, and then 
removed. Green food must be supplied 
if the chicks have no grass run, and should 
be given after the hard food. 

The following mixtures are advised in 
the pamphlet issued by the Board of 
Agriculture on “ Poultry Feeding.” For 
the first eight days : — 


Dry Chick Food Mixture. 


Canary seed 3 parts 

Millet seed 3 „ 

Finely cracked peas (green are best) .... 2 „ 

Hempseed i part 

dr the following 

Canary seed 3 parts 

Groats 3 „ 

Finely cracked peas 2 ,, 

Hempseed l part 


The chickens may be fed entirely on 
canary seed and groats, if desired ; but if 
so fed, the groats should be given separ- 
ately. If the above mixtures are given, 
no change is necessary until the birds are 
fully eight days old. From that time 
until twenty-one days old the birds will 
grow faster, if to these foods be added 
finely broken wheat, broken white rice 
(in very small quantities), and yellow 
maize (finely cracked). A good pro- 
portion would be as follows : — 

Dry Chick Food Mixture. 


Rough oatmeal 7 parts 

Finely cracked wheat 8 

,, ,, maize 4 

,, ,, tireen peas 4 

Canary set'd 2 

Millet seed 2 < 

HcmpHccd 2 

Finely broken white nee i part 


For soft food from eight weeks to 
eighteen weeks (if kept for stock), or until 
put up to fatten, the birds may be given : 
Soft Food for Young Birds. 


(i) Scalded biscuit meal i part 

Scalded bran i ,, 

Pea or bean meal i „ 

Barley meal i „ 

Buckwheat meal i ,, 

The evening meal in this case should 
consist of groats. 

Or (2) Scalded bran 2 parts 

Barley meal 2 ,, 

Scalded sliarps i part 

The evening meal to consist of cracked 
wheat. 

Or (3) Scalded bran 2 parts 

Oatmeal i part 

Scalded sharps i ,, 


The evening meal to consist of dari 
or cracked maize. 

It is advised to feed this soft food 
three times daily, and in addition to give 
one meal a day of cooked lean meat. 
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and as much green food as the birds will 
eat. If kept for stock, they may be fed 
from eighteen weeks until they begin to 
lay on any of the above foods, but need 
only be given two soft meals a day instead 
of three. Experiments have recently been 
made at the College Poultry Farm, Theale, 
on the feeding of adult fowls on an 
entirely dry system of feeding. Grain 
is given in the usual way, while meals 
and meat, etc., are mixed together in 
the dry state, and given to the birds in 
troughs. But there has been no universal 
adoption of this system up-to-date. 

ANIMAL FOOD. It has been proved 

beyond doubt that animal food is essential 
to the well-being of fowls. Experiments 
have been carried out that have con- 
clusively demonstrated this fact. And 
it is easily understood. A fowl living 
in a state of nature naturally devours all 
the worms, grubs and insects, that it 
comes across, as well as seeds, grains 
and grass, and thrives on the mixed diet. 
It is well to follow nature as closely as 
possible. In no way can a hen be given 
the albuminous food, necessary for the 
laying of eggs, so readily, and in such an 
easily assimilated form as by a small 
daily meat ration. Where birds are 
on free range, and where they can obtain 
plenty of worms and insects a meat 
ration is unnecessary. But in winter 
when insects are not to be found, meat 
should be supplied. Where birds are 
closely confined, meat will be required 
by them at all seasons. Too much meat, 
however, is bad, and when given in the 
form of meat meals, in excess, invariably 
leads to digestive disorders. Animal food 
may be given in the form of Fresh Meat, 
Dried or Granulated Meat, Meat Powder 
{see “ Meat ”), or it may be given in the 
form of Bone meal (see “Bone meal”) or 
Green Cut Bone (see “ Green Cut Bone.”) 

MILK. Milk in poultry feeding is 

used chiefly for chickens and fattening. 
Chickens do well if given a drink of milk 


once or twice a day, care being taken 
that it is removed immediately they 
have satisfied their thirst, and is never 
given them in a soured state. Also where 
egg and breadcrumb is given for the first 
day, it is usual to moisten the mixture 
with milk. Adult birds may have their 
soft food mixed with milk, or skimmed 
milk with advantage, but it is not often 
done on account of the expense. After 
all, the main use of milk as a poultry food 
consists in the mixing of milk with meals 
for the use of fowls that are being fattened. 
And for that purpose milk is unequalled. 
It is generally used in the soured state 
for this purpose, and usually in the 
skimmed form. The souring is absolutely 
essential to the proper fattening of fowls, 
as the chemical changes that take place 
when milk becomes sour makes it exercise 
a beneficial effect on the digestive systems 
of the birds, keeps their bowels in order, 
and enables them to stand the long 
confinement and strain better than if 
fresh milk is given. (Sec “ Milk ” under the 
head of “ Feeding stuffs.”) 

OVER-FEEDINQ. Over-feeding is a 

mistake from all points of view, (i) It 
is bad for a bird’s health ; (2) Bad for 
egg production ; and (3) Bad even for 
birds intended for the table or market, 
when they are young. In case No. i, 
it leads to inactivity, the laying on of 
adipose tissue, and eventually to liver 
and other diseases, owing to the strain 
put upon the system in striving to eliminate 
the poisonous products created by the 
excess. As regards No. 2. It affects 
egg production by surrounding the in- 
ternal organs with adipose tissue, and so 
impedes their action; no inactive bird 
is a good layer, and no fat bird is an 
active bird. No. 3. Over-feeding is bad 
for birds intended for fattening when 
young, because it interferes with their 
growth. They must be kept “ moving,” 
that is, growing, until they are ready for 
the fattening pens. They want frame, 
not fat, and they should reach the pens 
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with good healthy livers and internal 
organs generally, or they will not bear 
the great strain that fattening imposes 
on the system. Almost, it would be 
better to underfeed, but both are bad, 
and the golden mean should be the aim : 
food enough for all bodily requirements 
and a little over as a reserve fund, plus 
the' requisite amount to produce eggs. 

noFT FOOD. Soft food Usually means 

foods that require mixing with liquid, 
whether water, gravy, blood or milk, etc. 
The principal foods thus mixed are the 
meals, such as middlings, sharps, bran, 
pollard, barley meal, ground oats, pea 
and bean meal, etc. Other foods requiring 
liquid mixing and soaking, are biscuit 
meal, malt culms and such like. The 
principal point to be observed about the 
preparation of soft food, is that it should 
not be too moist. In practically every 
case, except in the case of fattening food, 
the consistency should be what is known 
as “ crumbly.” The test for this is that 
when a handful of soft food is made into 
a ball and thrown against a wall or on 
the ground, it should break and scatter, 
and not adhere to wall or ground in one 
mass, like putty. The advantages of 
soft food are that it is more easily digested 
and therefore nourishes more rapidly than 
hard grain. It has been proved that soft 
food increases growth more than hard 
food, and where size is a desideratum, 
this should be borne in mind. There 
have been many controversies as to 
whether soft food should be given in the 
morning or evening ; but the consensus 
of opinion inclines towards the former. 

QUANTITY IN FEEOiNa. Quantity in 

feeding depends upon age, breed, season, 
surroundings and state of health. The 
phrase “ individual requirements,” would 
probably best and most tersely state the 
case, for like human beings, over and 
above the above-named qu^ifications as 
to quantity, birds’ appetites vary from 
day to day. The main guides to quantity 


are undoubtedly those enumerated above, 
amplified by considerations as to the 
condition a bird is in with regard to its 
natural function, viz., laying. A bird 
that is in lay, requires more food than a 
bird that is not, because when it is ” in 
lay ” it requires food for its own upkeep, 
and a certain amount over and above 
that to produce eggs with. It is reckoned 
that most fowls fed in a rational manner 
receive sufficient food for their own suste- 
nance and perhaps a little over. This 
little bit over is turned into eggs. If, 
however, more eggs are required, the 
usual diet must be supplemented, and 
this is best done by the addition of animal 
food. To give some guide as to quantity 
it may be stated that a handful of grain 
clutched with the fingers pointed down- 
wards (known as a lady’s handful), is 
regarded as an average quantity of grain 
for an average bird. A pint measure 
will feed lo average birds ; a half-pint 
tumbler 5 ; a gallon bucket of grain is 
sufficient for 30 average birds ; a 
2-gallon bucket feeds 60. It will 
be found that half-a-pint of dry meal 
will be sufficient when mixed to 
feed two average birds ; one pint 
4 birds ; one quart 8 birds ; one gallon 
30 odd. When large numbers are being 
fed it is only possible to gauge roughly, 
for 30 birds would one day consume a 
gallon of food and the next day only 
three-quarters, and so on. The great 
point is to collect all soft food, which 
should be fed in troughs, as soon as the 
birds leave the troughs. It is better 
not to give a heavy meal in the morning. 
After a morning or two an average amount 
can be fixed. 

FEEDING STUFFS.’*' FAT. A greasy, 
easily melted compound forming part of 
animal tissue and also contained in many 


* Note. The analyses given in this article are 
based on aver^es. There are necessarily slight 
variations in different samples. With grain» for 
instance, its maturity and tne soil on which it was 
grown will influence results. 
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plants. Fats consist of palmitic, stearic, 
and oleic acids, combined with glycerin, 
forming respectively palmitin, stearin 
and olein. Fats usually contain two or 
more of these, and as the first two are 
solid, and the last liquid, the solidity of 
fat depends upon the proportions in which 
these substances arc mixed. Fat is added 
to poultry food in the form of mutton 
fat, for fattening purposes. Greaves (see 
“ Greaves ”) are also used for ducks and 
fowls. Fat scraps may be boiled down 
and added to the soft food. 

MILK. Cow’s milk is useful in 

moistening food for young chickens, and a 
drink of milk once or twice a day will show 
marked results. The great danger of 
its use in the case of chickens is that it is 
liable to turn sour and cause intestinal 
trouble. In the case of adult birds milk 
or skimmed milk would be very beneficial 
if mixed with the soft food, and would 
go far towards supplying the egg ration 
in place of meat, but expense stands in 
the way of its being much used. The 
principal use that milk is put to is in the 
fattening of fowls for the table and 
market. Nothing makes the flesh of 
fowls so lender, juicy and white, as the 
judicious use of milk. The best form in 
which to use milk for fattening is in the 
skimmed state, and it should be allowed 
to stand until it sours, because in this 
form it keeps the bowels open, taking the 
place of green vegetables. The chemical 
action of the soured milk is a great factor 
in successful fattening. On fresh milk 
birds will not fatten so well, and are more 
liable to breakdown under the process 
or take to feather-eating, and other vices. 
The analysis of a fair average milk is : 
Water 86*90, Fat 3*6o,Casein and Albumen 
475> Milk Sugar 4*00, Mineral Matter 0*75. 

BARLEY. Barley may be said to be 

highly nutritious ; it is especially rich in 
phosphoric acid, but is deficient in gluten. 

It is thought by many experts to induce 
liver disease in poultry, especially if 


given freely to birds on a damp soil, and 
in confinement. The analysis of Barley 
is as follows : — 

Albuminoids i2*o %, Fats and Oils 1*4, 
Carbohydrates 56* 0, Mineral Matters 3*6, 
Husk or Fibre 14*0, Water 13*0. 

BLOOD. Blood is very useful as a 

poultry food. It may be collected in 
pails from the slaughter house, and then 
boiled. In order to do this it is necessary 
to cut up the clots with an iron spoon, 
and then drop them into boiling water, 
that must be kept on the boil. This 
turns the clots a brownish colour. After 
boiling it will keep for eight days or so 
in winter, and three or four days in summer. 
If used at once, it may be mixed with the 
dry meals. Blood boiled in water con- 
tains 70 to 90 % of water. Another 
way to keep blood is to heat it up to 
100° F., and then press it, and dry it in 
an oven, or in the sun. Blood usually 
contains 20*9 % nitrogenous matters, i % 
of fatty matters, 9*8 % of mineral matter. 
After desiccation blood may contain 75 
to 80 % of nitrogenous matters and 13 to 
14 % of water. 

BONEMEAL. Dry bonemeal is given 

to young chickens to increase or hasten 
growth. Whereas green cut bone in- 
creases the laying capacity of a hen, dry 
bonemeal is not considered to do so. It 
is a good thing in cases of diarrhoea. A 
good mixture for growing chickens is 
one ounce of bonemeal to each half-pint 
of dry cereal meal before mixing. This 
bonemeal is often adulterated and some- 
times consists of the refuse of the button 
factories, where the bone is treated 
chemically. Dry bonemeal is given for 
the phosphates it contains, whereas green 
cut bone has a high nutritive ratio. 

QREEN CUT BONE. Amongst egg 

producing foods green cut bone stands 
deservedly high. It has a very fine anal- 
ysis : Albuminoids 20*2, Fats and Oils 
20*1, Carbohydrates o*o, Mineral Salts 
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24’0, Husk or Fibre o’o, Water zg’y. 
It win be seen at once that it is a more 
valuable egg producing food than lean 
beef if andysis counts for an}d:hing, as 
it almost equals beef in Albuminoids, 
but excels it by many points in Fats and 
Oils (the figures being 3' 5 and 20‘i), 
while in Mineral Matters it is also far 
ahead, lean beef being i'6 and fresh-cut 
bone 24’ o. The bone can be procured 
from a butcher and should then be cut 
up in a special machine or cutter sold for 
that purpose. It may be used mixed 
with the soft food, or given alone in 
wooden troughs. In America they give 
it to the fowls mixed with clover. It may 
be noted that shoulder blades contain 
very much less nutriment than thigh and 
other large bones, which contain much 
marrow and oil, the former should there- 
fore be avoided. 

BUCKWHEAT. This grain is used 

both for poultry and pheasants. It is 
rather poor in Nitrogenous substances. 
The full analysis is as follows : — ^Album- 
inoids lo'o. Fat 2’0, Carbohydrates 62‘2, 
Mineral Salts 2'o, Husk or Flour 
no. Water i2'o. In France with 
wheat it constitutes the main poultry 
diet, and it is claimed over there that it 
produces very white flesh, when used for 
fattening purposes. The best Buckwheat 
is what is known as the “ full ” grey 
French, care should also be taken to 
avoid brown, light. Buckwheat, which 
has been kiln-dried. 

GRAIN. A term used collectively for 

any of the common cereals, either as 
growing plants, or as seeds in bulk, either 
in sacks, etc., or growing in a field (see 
“Wheat, Oats, etc.)” 

GREAVES. Pieces of boiled tallow- 

scrap, cracklings. The refuse after tallow 
or lard has been made. Used for both 
fowls and ducks. In the case of the latter, 
it is usually boiled down with rice. 


MAIZE OR INDIAN CORN is a USeful 

poultry food, but must be used in modera- 
tion and with care. There are something 
like 300 varieties, but the principal ones 
used for poultry, are as follows ; River 
Plate, Cinquautina and Odessa. The 
River Plate Maize is large and flat and 
needs crushing before using. The Odessa 
and Cinquautina are much smaller. Maize 
is rich in fats, and given in excess is 
thought to produce liver diseiise and lay 
on fat internally, which would tend to 
decrease egg production. This tendency 
to produce yellow fat is the reason that 
it is not used largely for fattening purposes, 
although it is sometimes mixed in with 
ground oats and middlings. For birds 
in close confinement it is undoubtedly 
a dangerous article of diet. 

- —MEAT. Two forms of meat are 
used for poultry, fresh and prepared. 
Fresh Meat usually takes the form 
of liver and paunch, odds and ends 
from the block, horse flesh, and household 
scraps. All are good in their way. Meat 
is usually boiled down and then cut up 
and mixed in with the soft food ; the 
gravy being used for the mixing. Or a 
good way to use it is to cut it up into 
dice and give it at mid-day in troughs 
by itself. The gravy can be used for 
the morning meal as in the first instance. 
Of course, meat may be given raw ; 
but such portions eis liver and paunch 
are better given in the cooked state. 
Prepared Meat usually takes the form 
of granulated meat, or meat powder. 
The meat is first dried and then broken, 
ground, or cut up in one form or another. 
Much of this meat comes from the stock 
yards abroad, some is horseflesh, and 
more is the residue after soups, essences, 
gravies, etc., have been made. Some of 
these preparations are very useful. The 
analysis of Dry Meat Meal is Albuminoids 
71’ 2, Fats and Oils 137, Carbohydrates 
0’3, Mineral Matters 4’i, Husk o‘o, Water 
107. The anal5rsis of Lean Beef is Album- 
inoids 20‘5, Fats and Oils 3'5, Carbo- 



hydrates O'O, Mineral Salts i‘6, Husk 
or Fibre o’o, and Water 74'4. The 
analysis of Horseflesh is Albuminoids 
217, Fats and Oils 2‘6, Carbohydrates 
O'O, Mineral Salts i'4, Husk or Fibre 
o’o, Water 74'3. 

MEALS. The term meal is applied to 

comparatively coarsely ground grain, such 
as Barley Meal. Middlings, etc. See under 
respective headings. 

MIDDLINGS. The coarser part of 

ground wheat, as distinguished from flour 
and bran, formerly used only for food, but 
now often manufactured into the best 
brand of flour since it contains most 
gluten. Few meals vary so much as 
Middlings. Sometimes they are very fine, 
with a high nutritive ratio, and at other 
times they are coarse and poor. They 
should contain a proportion of the flour 
to be of first quality, whereas they are 
often only found to be nothing more 
than pollard or fine bran. Middlings 
are a most valuable food when an analysis 
shows that they contain the proper 
ingredients. A fair analysis is as follows : 
Albuminoids i6'0. Fats and Oils 4'o, 
Carbohydrates 57’ 0, Mineral Matters 4' 5, 
Husk or Fibre 4’5, Water i4'0. A sample 
showing such an analysis would be soft 
and mealy, and would not feel liard 
when run through the fingers. The term 
Middlings is used in some parts of the 
country for the same article that is called 
toppings, sharps, blues, boxings, pollards 
and various other names in other parts. 
There appears to be no clearly defined 
standard for this meal. It is used as 
a soft food for fowls auid chickens, 
etc., usually mixed with barley meal, 
ground oats, pea meal, etc., and to 
dry off biscuit meal, malt culms, etc. 
Taken generally it may be considered 
the most useful meal for young and 
adult stock feeding. {See “ 'V^eat.”) 

OATS. The oat is regarded as one of 

the very best foods in existence, whether 


for man, beast, or bird. With an analysis 
as follows : Albuminoids 15' o. Fats and 
Oils 5‘5, Carbohydrates 48’0, Mineral 
Matters 2' 5, Husk and Fibre 19' 0, and 
Water lo'o, it has few rivals. Tlie one 
drawback to the oat is the large amount 
of husk it carries. But this does not count 
in the case of hulled oats, split groats, 
oatmeal, etc., where it is absent, while 
in the case of Sussex ground oats, it is 
ground so fine that it is not noticeable. 
For chickens, ground oats, pin head 
oatmeal, split groats (i.e., a groat split 
into three parts) and groats are most 
suitable, and are used in large quantities 
for rearing purposes. For adult fowls, 
whole oats, or “ clipped ” oats are most 
suitable. “ Clipped ” oats are oats that 
have had the husky extremities cut off. 
It is well to use an oat that has a small 
husk, such as the White Russian, but a 
heavy English winter oat is a good one. 
Black oats are not so suitable. Ground 
oats is the chief fattening meal. (See 
“ Ground Oats.”) 

OATMEAL. Oatmeal, which is the 

ground meal of the oat having been 
first hulled and then dried, is a very 
fine food indeed. It has a nutritive 
ratio of about i to 4 J . It is irsed mostly 
for young chickens. There are various 
grades of oatmeal: fine, coarse or pin- 
head. (See “ Oats” and “ Ground Oats.”) 
The analysis of Oatmeal is : Albuminoids 
i8’ % Fats and Oils 6'0, Carbo-hydrates 
63‘5, Mineral Matters 2‘, Husks or Fibre 
1-5, Water 9-0. 

8U88EX OAT8. “ Sussex ” is the 

name given to a mixture composed of eight 
sacks of oats to one of barley, ground to a 
very fine consistency by means of specially 
dressed mill stones. TTie sack of barley 
is added because of the dry nature of that 
grain as compared with oats, which are 
oily, to assist in the process of grinding. 
No meal or food fattens fowls so well 
as Sussex ground oats, or produces such 
white juicy flesh when used in combination 
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with soured skimmed milk. It gets the 
name “ Sussex,” because the mills that 
turn it out are situated mainly in that 
county, especially in or about Heathfield, 
although the Kentish mills turn out a 
good deal of the commodity. 

POLUARD. Coarse wheat flour or 

bran. The term Pollard is used for vastly 
different bye-products of wheat througli- 
out the country. Sometimes what is 
termed middlings or sharps in one part 
of the country, goes under the name 
Pollard in others. If Pollard is taken to 
mean bran, it would have an analysis as 
follows : Albuminoids 15' 5, Fats and Oils 
4'0, Carbohydrates 44‘o, Mineral Matters 
6 0, Husk or Fibre io'5, Water i4‘o, which 
is a very high one. It might be better 
if the term Pollard were applied to the 
finer sorts of bran only, and not to the 
big square cells which contain large 
quantities of gluten, and which are so 
apt to adhere together after milling. 
Thus the large stuff might be termed 
bran, the smaller pollard, and the next 
in fineness sharps or middlings, still 
further graded by the adjectives fine, or 
coarse. As it is, Pollard is the name 
applied varyingly to anything from sharps 
to large bran. Taking the term to mean 
bran of various grades, it must be con- 
sidered an excellent, highly nutritious 
addition to poultry dietary. It is natural- 
ly somewhat indigestible, but if well 
cooked by being scalded with boiling 
water, and then dried off with middlings, 
it makes a capital soft meal. One great 
objection to Pollard or bran, is that it 
quickly absorbs moisture, and then fer- 
mentatipn sets in. To obviate this, it 
is necessary to keep it in a dry store, 
and in dry bins. Also, it is advisable 
to buy it in small quantities, and so 
ensure freshness and sweetness. 

•HARP8. The coarser part of ground 

wheat as distinguished from flour and 
bran. Hie terms middlings, sharps, box- 
ing and toppings are often used synony- 


mously, according to local usage. {See 
“Middlings” and “Wheat.”) 

mcE. The grain of an annual grass 

of which there are many varieties, varying 
greatly in the time they take to arrive 
at maturity. The grain consists of 
flattened dry cells, which on cutting .show 
one or two layers of cells, elongated 
parallel to the length of the seed. They 
contain gluten. Inside these cells and 
forming the greater part of the seed arc 
large, polygonal cells filled with very min- 
ute starch grains. Compared with wheat 
the Nitrogenous percentage is 7 to 22 in 
wheat, 14 in oats, 12 in maize. The 
Potash in Rice is 8 %, as against 23 in 
wheat. Rice may be looked upon as a 
farinaceous food that requires to be mixed 
witli fatty and Nitrogenous substances, 
such as greaves, milk, fat, gravy, blood, 
etc. It is used in the dry state in Dry 
Chick mixtures, usually brok<*n, and it 
is also used largely for fattening ducks, 
mixed with greaves or other fatty sub- 
stances 

WHEAT. This grain consists of a 

mass of albumen cells filled with starch, 
surrounded by a layer of square cells 
containing gluten, which in turn are 
surrounded by two or three layers of 
cells forming the ovary tissue, the final 
and outer covering consisting of epidermal 
cells, which complete the ovoid berry 
or seed. Without doubt more wheat is 
given to poultry than any other grain. 
It has the advantage of a minimum of 
husk, and its disadvantages are (in the 
entire grain), a deficiency in fats and 
albuminoids. Oatmeal is superior to 
wheat, in this respect, as a food, the ratios 
being : wheat below i'6, and oatmeal i'4i. 

The analysis of wheat is as follows : 
Albuminoids I2‘0 %, Fats and Oils i’8. 
Carbohydrates 70' i. Mineral Matters i'8, 
Husk 2’3, Water I2'0. Wheat is used 
in many forms as a poultry food, 
the chief jjoultry meals being prin- 
cipally derived from it. When ground 
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wheat is sifted the following bye- 
products axe found : ist. Fine sharps, 
boxings or middlings, which contains a 
great deal of phosphate of lime and 
gluten ; the latter being a flesh former. 
2nd. Coarse sharps or middlings, etc., 
which contains materials similar to those 
found in the fine sharps or middlings, 
but not in the same proportions ; there 
is less flour and less phosphate of lime. 
3rd. Fine pollard, which has still a little 
lime, some cellulose, contained in the 
husk, but in the main is composed of 
gluten and silica or flint. 4th. Coarse 
pollard or bran, and 5th stUl coarser 
pollard or bran. Now, all these meals 
and brans are used more or less for 
poultry food ; but they vary greatly in 
value. The great point is to choose the 
most nutritive samples, and where a bran 
is used, care must be taken to thoroughly 
scald it before use, dr3ning it off with 
softer meals, such as middlings or sharps. 


QUANTITIES. All grains such as 

barley, wheat, oats, peas, etc., which are 
stricken with a stick having an even sur- 
face from end to end, are measured by 
what is known as 
as follows : — 

Gills make 
Pints 


It 


dry” 


measure. 


IS 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 


Quarts 
Gallons 
Pecks 
8 Bushels 
2 Bushels 

4 Bushels 
2 Coombs 
36 Bushels 

5 Quarters 
2 Ways 


Pint. 

Quart. 

Gallon. 

Peck. 

Bushel. 

Quarter. 

Strike. 

Coomb. 

Quarter. 

Chaldron. 

Way or Load. 

Last. 


Meals, flour, etc., are sold by the peck 
or stone. At market the meals are 
usually sold in lots of 336 lbs. in London. 
Here is the table applying to the sale of 
Meals. 

16 Drams make i oz. (oz.) 

16 Ounces „ i lb. (lb.) 

14 Pounds „ I Stone. 


28 Pounds „ I Quarter (qr.) 

4 Quarters „ i Hundred weight.(cwt) 

20 cwts. „ I Ton. 

Rice (East India), is sold by the bag 
of about cwt. American by the cask 

of about 6 cwt. It is not wise to buy 

foodstuffs in small quantities. It is far 
better to buy at least in the quantities 
that each individual article is sold at on 
the market. Where grain, etc., can be 
obtained direct from the farmer it is the 
better way to buy it. 

QRECN FOOD. The value of green 

food can hardly be exaggerated ; it 
is, indeed, a paramount necessity. 
Moreover, it is necessary that a certain 
proportion should be uncooked or 
“live,” for the cooking partly destroys 
“ the anti-scorbutic principle,” which 
is contained in the live cells. There- 
fore, it is far better that green food 
be given in its natural uncooked state 
when possible. The kinds of green food 
that may be given are many. Of course, 
grass stands out first as the most natural, 
and the handiest of them all. All fowls 
love grass, and where they have a free 
range, not much green food need be given. 
Lettuce may be said to come next to 
grass, as besides being easily digested, 
it is highly nourishing. Cabbage is nearly 
always available and therefore is used 
largely for poultry. The analysis of cab- 
bage is : Albuminoids 2'4, Fats and Oils 
0’4, Carbohydrates 3 8, Husk or Fibre i’5. 
Water qo’S. Now meadow grass has a 
higher analysis than that, viz., Albuminoids 
3'5, Fats and Oils I’o, Carbohydrates I3'5, 
Mineral Matters 2'0, Husk or Fibre 4’ 7, 
and Water 75’3. It will be realized that 
good fresh, ever abundant, grass means 
much to a fowl ; and that where a bird 
is kept in confinement, on small grass 
(soon fouled), or gravel runs, it is placed 
at a very great disadvantage as compared 
to a bird on a free range. It is absolutely 
dependant on its keeper for a supply of 
green food, and if it is not forthcoming, 
eggs will soon be few and far between. 
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Red dover has a still higher nutritive 
ratio than that of meadow grass, its analy- 
sis beiftg as follows : Albuminoids 5*0, 
Fats and Oils 0‘8, Carbohydrates 13' 3, 
Mineral Matters 2*4, Husks and Fibre 6* 5, 
and Water 72'0. Clover is now used for 
fowls largdy in the dried state. Dan- 
delion is a fme food for fowls, and young 
nettles, boiled and mixed .with the soft 
food are also good. Swedes, turnips, 
mangolds, parsnips, carrots, onions and 
beetroot are all good for fowls, some are 
best boiled, while others may be given 
taw, sliced, or chopped up. For instance, 
onions, when young can be cut up and 
placed in troughs, while beetroot and 
parsnips are better boiled, and then 
mashed up with the soft food. It will 
be well to note the analysis of the principal 
roots just mentioned, so that where a 
choice is possible the most nutritious can 
be chosen. The analyses are as follows ; 


Swedes 

Alb. 

x‘3 

Fats. 

Carb. H. 
10*6 

Turnips 


*1 

6*1 

Mangolds 

I’l 

•I 

10*0 

Onions 

1-3 

0*2 

4-8 


In the country all the above-named 
roots and vegetables can be either grown 
or procured easily, while in town an 
arrangement can be made with the green- 
grocer for a regular supply of any suitable 
green food, or vegetable waste that 
he may have left over. In vacant 
runs |md spare bits of garden rape 
seed may be sown, and fowls are 
very fond of the green food so produced. 
Nothing has been found to check 
feather eating so much as a good, regular, 
supply of green food and vegetables, 
which by cooUng the blood seem to check 
the vice, especially if occupation and 
exercise be given at one and the same 
time by suspending the green stuff, cab- 
bages, etc., at such a height that the birds 
have to jump to get at it. Where cut 
clover in the dried state is used, it must 
be cut into short lengths, then steamed or 
soaked in boiling water all night, and 
finally mixed with the soft food. Clover 
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contains an enormous amount of lime, 
no less than 30 in each z,ooo lbs. by 
weight. It will at once be'teen that such 
food is grand stuff for egg production. 

It has been definitely proved that birds 
lay more if given green food, when in 
confinement, than when not given it, and 
this fact shoidd be borne in mind. Potatoes 
although very starchy in composition, 
are useful as a poultry food. But as they 
are practicalUy devoid of fats or oils, 
care must be taken to use them mixed 
with meals that will supply this deficiency, 
such as ground oats, maize meal, toppings, 
etc., Vi^en suspending cabbages for 
birds to peck at, it is advisable to split 
them in half first, otherwise the rougher 
kinds are difficult to disintegrate. For 
chickens green food is better if cut up, 
and given in troughs. Grass may be 
given in this way, in troughs, where there 
is no grass run ; and the little ones are 
not liable to get crop bound, as is the 
case where they are able to get at long 
stringy grass. Lewis Wright advises 
where space does not allow of a really 
open grass run for chickens, but is not 
too much confined for grass growing, the 
following plan to be followed ; Take two 
or three frames of 2 by 3 in. quartering, 

2 feet wide and three or four feet long, 
and covered one side with inch mesh wire 
netting. The ground being first prepared 
IS sown with suitable grass, and clover 
seed, and covered with these frames, 
the netting uppermost, and thus raised 
two inches above the ground. .All is 
thus fenced away from the chickens, until 
the grass and clover under one frame is 
sufficiently grown, when they are allowed 
access to it, and pick at the green food 
through the netting, but cannot trample 
it down or scratch it up, and foul it much 
less than if allowed to wdk over it. When 
they have fed down one frame it is fenced 
off, and another left open, then the third, 
and the rest in turn, if more in number. 
By this time the first frame will have 
made fresh growth, and in this way much 
real help may be obtained. Another 
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plan is to fence off six inch strips of 
ground with perpendicular wires one and 
half inches apart, which thus allow the 
chickens to p^ck the grass, without being 
able to walk upon it or contaminate it. 

FENCING (see “Accommodation.”) 

FERTILE. Applied to an egg with an 
impregnated germ or embryo chicken ; 
if held up to a light in a dark room the 
embryo will be seen as a dark spot within. 
(See “Egg Testing.”) 

FERTILITY AND SEXUAL IN- 
FLUENCE. The general opinion is that 
the male bird fertilizes only one egg at a 
time, which accounts for the fact that fer- 
tile and infertile eggs occur irregularly 
in every batch of eggs. It is a little 
difficult to determine how soon the eggs 
will be fertile after the male bird has 
been introduced, as there are several 
circumstances to be taken into considera- 
tion, but as a general rule it will be safe 
to allow three weeks to elapse, though 
there are cases where birds do not settle 
down together for some little time. To 
ensure fertility several ordinary precau- 
tions have to be taken, but even when 
everything has been done circumstances 
may arise to upset the best-laid plans. 
The great thing, however, is to select 
vigorous and healthy stock on both 
sides. In the early portion of the season 
a well-developed cockerel is generally 
more likely to fertilize eggs than an old 
cock, because the vigour of the latter 
has but recently been sapped by the 
trying ordeal of the moult, and some time 
must elapse before he regains suitable 
conditipn for breeding. There is a 
similar objection to a late-hatched and 
undeveloped cockerel, which, though he 
may actually fertilize eggs, will throw 
weakly germs and chickens, so that it is 
important to choose a bird that is well 
^wn and vigorous. But fertility does 
not rest entirely with the male, and 
failures may result similarly through old 


hens not being properly recovered from 
the moult or pullets being undeveloped. 
We have known cases where females have 
in the early part of the season been very 
shy of the cock, and this can only be 
attributed to* lack of condition for 
breeding. 

Infertility is, therefore, due in many 
cases to the unsuitable condition of the 
stock, and in such instances time alone 
will bring about an improvement. It 
invariably happens that the percentage 
of fertility is higher among stock that are 
running at liberty or have a good-sized 
grass run than among those which are 
kept in close confinement, and one can 
generally more safely allow one or two 
more hens to the cock when the birds are 
at liberty. The proportion of males 
to females must, however, depend upon 
the time of year and upon the class of 
birds. Among such heavy breeds as 
Orpingtons, Plymouth Rocks and the 
old Brahmas and Cochins, three or four 
hens are sufficient during winter when 
breeding commences ; but the number 
can safely be increased to half a dozen 
later on in the spring. Among the 
Wyandottes we should allow one more 
hen in winter and two more in spring, 
and among the lighter active breeds, such 
as Leghorns, it would be safe to run 
seven or eight hens in the early part of 
the Reason and up to a dozen later on. 
These figures are approximate, for we 
mu^t also take into consideration the age 
and condition of the stock. It is not 
good policy to run two cocks in one flock 
at the same time, as they generally fight 
and One becomes mastered by the otW 
and is prevented from being useful, 
though two cocks may be used alternately, 
one one day and the other the next. The 
strongest germs and finest chickens are 
generally thrown by two-year-old stock 
when in good condition, though excellent 
results are obtained by mating a well- 
developed cockerel with two-year-old hens. 

There are numerous causes of infertility, 
but most of them are affected by t^ 
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condition of the stock. A cock may 
have too many hens running with him, 
or he may have too few, for a vigorous 
cock may do harm to hens if he is too 
attentive, and when hens are seen to 
be losing featliers on the cushion it is a 
sign that the male requires more mates. 
Cold weather may aifect the vigour of 
the stock, and among the large-combed 
breeds especially frost may temporarily 
ruin a cock for breeding. Then again, 
hens of the large-combed and crested 
breeds are rendered .shy through defective 
vision, so that chipping of the crests and 
dubbing of the combs is frequently 
resorted to in the breeding pen. Too 
generous feeding is apt to make birds 
lazy ; but it will be seen that practically 
everything depends upon condition, and 
when that is right good results may be 
anticipated. Breeders should, however, 
keep one <jr two stock cocks in reserve 
.so that if a bird is seen to be inactive a 
change can be made. A vigorous stock 
getter is invariably a good-mannered bird 
that calls his hens up to feed and has 
plenty to say for himself. A greedy, 
sulky cock should be watched carefully 
to see whether he is active. 

The duration of the male bird’s influence 
varies according to circumstances, for 
we have on occasions found eggs infertile 
a week after the cock was removed, 
and at other times fertile eggs have been 
set about three weeks afterwards. The 
more vigorous the cock and the fewer his 
mates the longer his influence will endure. 
Sexual influence is a matter of great 
interest and importance, and experiments 
have shown that to a certain extent the 
sex of chickens can be influenced by the 
mating of the parents. Thus, for instance 
if in the early part of the season a vigorous, 
well-developed cockerel is mated with 
about four hens there would likely be a 
preponderance of cockerels, but as the 
seascm advances or more females are 
added to the pen the balance will be 
restored. Similarly, if an adult cock is 
mated with five or six pullets, females 


will predominate in the offspring, but 
as the season advances and the cock gains 
in vigour and condition the difference 
will not be so marked, while if the same 
cock is mated with only three or four 
pullets there is more likely to be an excess 
of cockerels. It is impossible to predict 
the result when birds of the same age are 
mated together, but generally cockerels 
are more numerous from a small pen of 
females headed by a vigorous male. The 
accepted principle is that the sex of the 
progeny is largely influenced by the 
vigor and condition of the parent stock. 

It may be added that the purity of a 
bird’s produce is not affected by the fart 
that it has at some period been running 
with fowls of another breed, though in 
the rase of hens, sufficient time must 
elapse to allow the influence of the foreign 
male to pass away before eggs sliould be 
set foi hatching pure chickens. This 
iiiflueiw'c may last tiin'e or four weeks, 
for there is no general rule applicable in 
such cases, and one can only be upon the 
safe side by allowing a generous margin. 

FIFTH TOE DOMINANT (see 
“ Heredity.”) 

FLEAS (see ” Panisites.”) 

FLIGHTS. The strong wing feathers 
used in flying. 

FLOORS (see “ Houses.”) 

FLUFF. The mass of soft feathers below 
the tail and about the thighs, chiefly 
developed in Brahmas and Cochins. ^ 

FOREIGN BREEDS, LESSER- 
KNOWN. There are more than fifty dis- 
tinct races of foreign breeds, some of which, 
however, are so well-known in this country 
that they cannot rightly be termed 
“lesser-known.” Such, for instance, are 
the La Bresse, the La Fldche, and the 
Faverolles of France ; the Minorca of 
Spain ; the Leghorn of Italy ; and the 
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Carapine of Belgium. In the following 
remarks we have briefly touched upon a 
few, and only a few, of the lesser-known 
foreign varieties. We are indebted to 
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“ The Races of Domestic Poultry,” by 
Edward Brown, F.L.S., for many of 
the following particulars (see also “ French 
Breeds.”) 

vouDARNO. This IS an Italian 

breed, belonging to the la3dng or non- 
sitting class. There are two varieties, 
the Black and the White, which are 
exactly similar save for the colour of 
plumage, and the colour of the legs and 
feet, the Blacks possessing shanks that 
are grey, while those of the White are 
yellow. The birds are quite small, ex- 
tremely hardy, and the hens are stated to be 
very prolific. In shape and general appear- 
ance they closely; resemble the Leghorn. 

CASTILIAN. The differences between 

the Minorca and the Castilian are very 
slight, both being of Spanish origin, non- 
layers, of similar shape and economic 
qualities. The chief variety is the Black, 
but Whites and Blues are frequently met 
with. The weight of an adult male is 
a,1^ut 6 to 7 lbs., that of ai hen 5 to 6 lbs. 
The hens are excellent layers of large 
white eggs, and while the chickens are 


hardy, they are somewhat slow in growth. 
In many parts of Spain the Castilian is 
very extensively bred, and as an egg pro- 
ducer stands in the first rank. 

PRAT. A Spanish general-purpose 

breed of undoubtedly good economic 
qualities. The hens are good layers of 
pinkish-white eggs, reliable sitters and 
mothers, and tjie table properties are 
quite satisfactory. The adult cock weighs 
about to 9 lbs., and the hen to yi lbs. 

ARDENNES. This breed is called 

after the district in which it is mostly 
found, in the Ardennes country in the 
South of Belgium. There is but one 
variety, the plumage resembling that of 
a Black-red Game. It is of the general 
purpose class, its flesh is white, and it 
produces eggs of a similar colour. It is 
a wild race of fowls, and cannot stand 
confinement at all well. The hens are 
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fairly good layers, extremely hardy, and 
they look after their chickens well. The 
weight of the cock is from 5 to lbs., 
that of the hen 4 to 5 lbs. 
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HKRvi. Also a Belgium breed, 

called after the Herv6 country in the 
province of Limbourg. It is a non-sitter, 
producing a large number of small-sized 
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white-shelled eggs. There are three 
varieties, the Black, Blue and Cuckoo. 
The chickens are very hardy indeed, and 
thrive well in the most unsuitable places, 
and amid the least favourable surround- 
ings. The chickens of this breed are very 
largdy used as milk chickens, poulets 
de lait, and are extremely suitable for the 
purpose. The Herv6 is a very small bird, 
the adult cock weighing no more than 
3 to 4ilbs., while the females are rarely 
above 3 lbs. 

BREDA. There are four varieties 

of the Breda, a Dutch fowl bred very 
largely in many parts of Holland, the 
Coucou, Black, Blue and White. It is a 
general purpose variety, fairly large in 
size, the m^es being 6^ to 9 lbs., while 
the hens are about lbs. less, and it is 
of an extremely hardy constitution The 
hens lay large eggs, but while they belong 


to the general-purpose class, they rarely 
evince any desire to sit. The Sickens 
grow rather slowly, and take a consider- 
able time to obtain their full covering of 
feathers. The meat is of excellent qu^ty 
and colour, and the birds lend themselves 
very readily to fattening. 

RAMELSLOK. A German breed of 

the non-sitting t5q)e, of which there are 
three vaneties, the White, Black and 
Speckled. M. Vander Snickt, of Belgium, 
claims the white variety to be a White 
Braekel, but we cannot enter into this 
subject here. Certainly the two breeds 
resemble one another very closely indeed. 
The hens are excellent layers, producing 
large, white-shelled eggs ; the chickens 
grow quickly, and are very suitable as 
milk chickens, but the flesh soon becomes 
tough and stringy. The male averages 
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5 to 6Jlbs. in weight, the hens about 
lbs. less. 

ORLOFF. The Orloff is a Russian 
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breed, belonging to the table class, and 
is divided into three varieties, the Red, 
Speckled, and White, A pen of Orloffs 
was introduced into this country a few 
years ago, but did not thrive at all well. 
The hens are poor layers, but the edible 
qualities are good. The breast, which is 
extremely well developed, is covered with 
a remarkably large amount of meat. 
Their chief v^ue seems to be for crossing 
with other breeds, as the Old Engli.sh or 
Indian Games, in order to improve their 
table properties. They are large birds, 
the adult cock weighing about 9 or 10 lbs., 
and the hen a couple of pounds less. 

MAGYAR. A non-sitting breed 

found in Hungary, which possesses some 
very valuable qualities. It is as an egg 
producer that it chiefly appeals to the 
utilitarian, and records show that it 
averages about 150 eggs per annum, 
which number could be increased by 
selection. The eggs are rather small and 
white in colour. They arc very hardy 
and splendid foragers. The cock weighs 
from 4 to 5 lbs., and the hen about 
half-a-pound less. 

FOSTER MOTHERS (see “Rearing, 
artificial.”) 

FOUL LAND, TO OLEAN (see 
“ Accommodation.”) 

FOXES (see “ Enemies of fowls.”) 

FRACTURED BONES (see “Ac- 
cidents.”) 

FRENCH BREEDS. The chief charac- 
teristics of all the French breeds of poultry 
are their utility qualities, both as regards 
layers of large quantities of eggs and 
suitable table birds, possessing delicate 
and juicy flesh of a white colour. The 
average size of most of the French vari- 
eties is considerably less than British 
breeds of poultry, and even those 
French varieties tW are bred in this 


country are far larger than the French 
specimens of the same variety. In 
France the white-legged, the black and 
white mottled-legged and the black-legged 
varieties of poultry are by a long way 
more the favourites for market (in the 
order given) than any of the yellow-legged 
varieties. In Great Britain a brown- 
shelled egg is thought a good deal more 
of and fetches a higher price than a white- 
shelled egg, but in France it is the reverse 
— a white-shelled egg being the most 
desired — and thus it is that most of the 
popular French breeds of fowls lay white- 
shelled eggs. 

BARBEZIEUX. A clean-legged black 

fowl, with single combs and white ear 
lobes : they are similar in every way to 
the Black Minorca. 

BOURBONNAI 8 . A single combed, 

slightly-built bird ; plumage in both sexes 
white, with the exception of the neck 
hackle, flights and tail ; the feathers of the 
neck haclde have a black stripe down the 
centre and the tail is black ; flights black ; 
beak, legs and feet white. 

BOURBOURQ. This is a useftil looking 

variety. In shape and size they are 
rather like a Sussex Fowl, and are marked 
similarly to the Light Sussex, having a 
white plumage, with black striped haeWes 
and black tails. They are also slightly 
feathered on the legs. 

LA BRE88E. There are three varieties 

of Bresse fowls, viz. ; The Black, the White 
and the Pencilled. They have single 
combs and white ear lobes ; in shape they 
are similar to a small Campine. The 
Pencilled hen is very like a Silver Campine 
in colour and marl^gs, as well as shape, 
but the Pencilled cock is a wliite bird 
with a black tail. They are generally 
considered fairly good layers, but the 
eggs are small. 

CAUMONT. This variety is conadered 
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a good utility one. The birds have black 
plumage and are similar in size and shape 
to go^ Black Minorcas, but differ in 
head ; they have white ear lobes, long 



La PIdche. 


wattles of a bright red colour. The comb 
is quite different from any other breed 
of fowls, and reminds one of the antlers 
of a reindeer. The cock has some flowing 
feathers on head resembling a kind of 
crest, which is more crest-like and decided 
in the hen. 

coucou DE RENNES. These birds 

are large and bulky, very like a Plymouth 
Rock in shape, with Cuckoo or barred 
feathers, similar to a Barred Plymouth 
Rock. They, however, differ from the 
Plymouth Rocks in having white beaks, 
legs and feet. 

COURTE8-PATTE8. This is rather 

an old variety. They are a long-bodied, 
short-legged fowl, somewhat resembling a 
Scotch Dumpie, but finer in bone. Combs 
should be single and evenly serrated ; 
medium sized wattles ; almond-shaped 
ear lobes, which are white; plumage 
Uack, with a green sheen; fairly long 
tails in both sexes, the rock having 
good flowing sicldes. It is a variety 


pre-eminently suited for table purposes, 
possessing white flesh. The hens 
are fairly good layers, and they 
sit well ; the chickens are hardy, and 
under favourable conditions develop 
rapidly. The average weight of an adult 
cock is no more than about 3^ to 4 lbs. : 
that of the female about a pound less. 

CREVE-CCEUR. A useful and pretty 

variety, but not a very popular one in 
this country, owing, no doubt, to the 
difficulty in rearing the chickens, which 
are generally very delicate, although 
some strains are far stronger than others — 
for instance, we have seen some very good 
t5q)ical specimens, large and strong, which 
were hatched and reared amongst the 
hills of Scotland. Both sexes should be 
of a deep black plumage throughout, 
with a beetle green sheen, the more 
lustrous the better ; the crest, whiskers 
and beard should be large and full and 



Crive-Cteur. 


compact in shape. The combs of Cr^ve- 
coeurs are quite a characteristic of the 
bird ; they should be like a pair of horns 
and of V shape. Beak black or hom- 
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coloured ; legs and feet black ; four toes 
well spread (in this point they differ from 
the Houdai^, which have five toes). 
They are considered good layers and make 
good table birds. Birds of this variety 
bred in England are far larger than those 
bred in France. 

FAVBROLLE8. (See special article). 

0ATENAI8. A variety which is 

becoming very popular in some parts of 
France, and daimed to be exceptionally 


big-bodied birds. A good, useful variety, 
making excellent table birds, having fine 
quality flesh of a delicate flavour. With 
the exception of the comb, they are very 
like a large, well-developed Black Minorca. 
The comb should be hom-shaped, some- 
thing like the comb of a Crive-coeur, but 
more spread. They should not have any 
signs of crest, whiskers or beard ; wattles 
long, and face free from any white, which, 
with the comb and wattles, should be a 
bright red colour ; the ear lobes should 
be almond shaped, fairly large, of a smooth 

and fine tex- 



ture and pure 
white ; beak, 
horn colour ; 
legs and feet, 
black, with 
four toes; 
the plumage 
should be a 
deep black, 
with a briUi- 
ant green 
lustre ; and 
the birds 
should have 
a bold, upright 
and smart 
carriage. 

DU MAN8. 

This variety 
is practically 
a Rosecomb 
Black Min- 


good utility birds. In shape they somewhat 
resemble a Plymouth Rock,- but slighter 
in build. The plumage throughout, in 
both sexes, should be a pure, snowy white, 
with white beak, legs and feet ; single 
upright combs, not large, but evenly 
serrated; comb, wattles, face and ear 
lobes a Inight red. 

HOUDAN. (See special article). 

LA FL^OHE. Are tall, stylish and 


o r c a . They 
should resemble a good Black Minorca in 
every way but comb, which should be a 
rose comb, well worked on top, free 
from hoUowness in centre and fitting 
close to the head. 

DE MANTE8. Are an excdlent Variety 

and much valued in France — ^being first- 
class birds for the table and very good 
layers. They are large: than a good many 
French varieties ; Imve black and white 
mottled plumage, similar to that of the 
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Old English Spangled Game Hen. 

(1 ht propertv of Mr, Untold Porritt, Neiheiwood, Grange -ouet -Sands.) 
Winner of ist and Cup Blackpool ist Ferndale itc, 
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Houdan. They have single combs, with 
whiskers and beard, but no crest ; white 
beaks and legs, with four toes. 

FREQH BtOOO (see “ Breeding.”) 

FRIZZLED. AppUed to a plumage in 
which each feather is naturally curled 
outwards, giving the bird a ruffled 
appearance. 

FRIZZLE. This is quite one of 
the curiosities of fancy poultry and 
has a most peculiar appearance, almost 
all its feathers being curled in the 
opposite direction to those of other 
breeds, which naturally follow the lines 
of the shape of the bird, while in the 
Frizzle they curve away from the body 
and in the direction of the head, giving 
the bird the look of having had its 
plumage brushed up the wrong way, 
even to the feathers on the wings. 
Although possessing a very quaint appear- 
ance Frizzles are by no means pretty, 
which, no doubt, has a great deal to do 
with their unpopularity ; it is only now 
and then that one meets a specimen of 
this variety at our shows. It is con- 
sidered a very fair bird, as regards 
utility points, being of a medium size, 
with good quality of white flesh and, as 
a rule, is a good layer of fair sized eggs. 
There are different varieties, as regards 
colour, but the most common are the 
Whites and Blacks. They should have a 
neat comb (either single or rose) and 
wattles, which, with the face, should be 
a bright red ; the ear lobes should be 
small and neat, having a white kid- 
like surface. In breeding for ex- 
hibition the chief point is to produce 
birds having every feather evenly curled, 
with the more curl in the feather the 
better. 

FR08T«>EITE {see Combs, diseases 
of.”) 

FURNISHED. When a young bird has 

BB 


attained the full characteristics of its 
species. 

QALLUS (see ” Origin.”) 

GAME FOWL. (jame fowls are, and 
have been for centuries, one of our most 
popular races of domesticated poultry. 
More has been got out of game fowls than 
out of any other breed. They have 
provided sport for thousands in the past, 
and are still providing sport in the North 
for those few enthusiasts who maintain 
that there is nothing cruel in the pastime 
of “ cocking.” Be that as it may, the 
fact that occasional mains are fought 
proves that one old sport at least is dying 
hard, and that all the old blood is not 
yet extinct. But apart from the sportive 
side of game fowls, they have provided 
the fancier with th(^ materials with which 
to try his skill in breeding for fancy points, 
such as colour, type, carriage, and so on. 

(xame fowls are divided into two 
classes, namely Old English and Modern. 
Both classes are composed of many 
varieties, and each variety is named 
according to the colour of its plumage. 
Modern Game fowls owe their origin more 
or less to the old warriors of tlie cock-pit ; 
and are characteri^sed by their stilty legs, 
long snakc-like necks and heads, and 
shortness and fineness of feather. Not 
many years ago Modern Game fowls led 
the fashion in “ fancy ” circles, and 
fabulous prices were paid for good speci- 
mens. They were in the majority at the 
leading shows, fifty or sixty specimens 
generally turning up to compete in a 
single class. So strong a hold had these 
modernized birds on the “ Fancy,” that 
the original breed lived only in tales of 
the past, or in the yards of a few Northern- 
ers. In this more practical age of 
poultry culture the modern type of game, 
like most types of fowls devoid of econo- 
mic utility qualities, fails to do more 
than barely exist. The up-to-date fancier 
saw not only beauty in the Old English 
type of fowl, but utility qualities of a 
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veay order, and so the andent breed 
had a revival, and dasses were fnrmed 
for the several varieties at the shows, with 
the result that to-day the breed is numeri- 
cally stronger than ever before. 

The one great virtue of the Old English 
game fowl lies in the fact that breeding 
for fancy points has added to rather than 
robbed it of useful qualities. Fanders 
aim for fullness of breast, fineness of bone 
and whiteness of shank ; three points 
also appreciated by breeders of ideal 
table fowls, and these three points enable 
the breeder of exhibition specimens to 
easily dispose of all his surplus stock 
in the way of mis-marked birds to those 
who spedalize in fowls for the table. 
As long as game fowls, that is Old English 
game fowls, have a hold on the fancy side 
of poultry culture, so long will the 
utilitarian have a reliable source whence 
to draw material for the production of 
high-grade birds for the spit. 

Viewed from an artistic point, game 
fowls are unsurpassed or even unequalled. 
The numerous varieties offer a wide field 
for those whose operations lie in the 
direction of breeding for colour. Pen 
fails to adequately describe the beauties 
of many varieties of the Game family 
now br^ for exhibition purposes. The 
male birds, like most males of the poultry- 
yard, surpass the females in beauty of 
plumage, coupled with which is that 
warrior-like gait and defiant air charac- 
teristic of thdr race. From their lusty 
throats they fling out challenges to their 
jealous rivals who, should they stray too 
near the confines of their harems, are 
speedily put to flight. 

Game fowls lay white-shelled eggs, 
which, thoxigh somewhat below the aver- 
age in size, are unequalled for fullness 
of meat and richness of flavour. The 
Old English game hen is a splendid sitter 
and mother, and woe betide the cat or rat 
ikaX dares to approach her brood. She 
has ipsen known to fight to the death for 
her 4balmy charges, rat more often than 
not she proves victmioos. The only 


drawback to the gatra hen as a ^ter and 
mother, lies in the fact that shd^ cannot 
be used with safety in the colder seasons 
of the year, owing to her insufficiency of 
feather ; in mild seasons, however, she is 
unequalled as a sitter, mother and guard- 
ian. The game fowl is a perfect combina- 
tion of the useful and beautiful in bird life. 
It has had a long and varied career. It 
has done battle for our forefathers, and 
has survived the trials of the cock-pit to 
enter on a more glorious mission in the 
show-pen, and to impart pleasure to those 
who sport with it in a more dignified 
manner. It has played the r61e of ally 
in the making of sub-varieties and other 
distinct breeds. It has added economic 
qualities to many recognised table breeds. 
In short, it has played a wonderful part 
in the making of poultry-yard history, 
and is still playing a leading part before 
thousands on the stage of poultrydom, 
where it is applauded as the grandest 
survivor of all the grand old breeds. 

OLD ENOLI8H. If there is one breed 

of fowls that belongs more to England 
than any other, it is the variety holding 
the above name. Of late years it has 
been seen most at the poultry shows 
throughout the country, but in times 
past it formed the leading sport for all 
the nobles of the land, and its origin is 
lost in antiquity. To go back to the time 
of Caesar, we learn that the Britons 
kept fowls for pleasure and diversion, 
and although we are not told in exactly 
what direction this lay, no doubt it 
referred to that of cock fighting. Through 
all succeeding ages cock fighting has been 
one of the leading sports of the aristocracy, 
being too expensive for the common 
people to follow it at all closely. It is 
also a sport that was favoured in other 
countries. Often a battle was fought 
with the idea of imbuing even school- 
boys with the spirit of courage,- a method 
approved by such moralists as Socrates 
a^ Solon. The Romans followed the 
same examine. To go bade farther still, 
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some of the earliest Chinese records 
mentkni cock fighting, while in India 
there are notices erf the same thing 
dating back at least i,ooo years B.C. 
The Peraans and the Greeks both 
practised it for centuries. Somewhat cruel 
though it may appear, it has been prac- 
tised by all ages and all peoples, from time 
immemorial. Some of the old books on 
sports described the methods of cock 
fighting, and went so far as to deal with 
the system of training and feeding. Even 
down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century there was in England a real 
and deliberate purpose of firing the 
youth of the country to a spirit of 
valour and endurance by the example 
of the courageous fighting cock. For 
many years it was always spoken of 
as the royal sport of cock fighting, for 
several of the crowned heads favoured 
the pastime and spent large sums of 
money in its support. The steel spur is 
no new thing, for we read of these having 
been used as far back as the seventeenth 
century. To such a height was this sport 
carried that amongst the noblemen 
invitations would be issued for week ends, 
when the guests would be entertained 
with cock fighting. Lewis Wright quotes 
a case in point. In the Easter week of 
1822 in one pit 188 cocks were fought for 
sums amounting to upwards of £6,000, 
the average weight of the birds being 
4 lbs. 3 oz. ; and yet more recently still 
over 1,000 cocks have fallen in a single 
season in one of our northern towns. The 
amount put on the different birds and the 
high stakes are only equalled by the best 
of the horse races of to-day, often as much 
as £1,000 being put on a single battle. 
One of the strongest arguments in favour 
of inbreeding is that tte fighting strains 
of cocks, owned by the leading men, had 
never been tampered with, and no attempt 
at any out cross had ever been used. 
The sole idea that came uppermost when 
breeding was a due regard for health and 
age. Ob 6 of the most celebrated strains 
of the early part of the present century 


had not a cross for forty years, and yet 
they were seldom beaten, and not in the 
least degenerated. No doubt the type 
of these cocks varied a little from those 
we have to-day. In fact, we now have 
two or three different shapes, probably 
on account of two or three clubs, each 
of which has its own type of bird. 
One of these attempts to keep the bird 
as near as possible to the fighting type, 
and in a large measure it succeeds, 
for in all its shows, whenever they are 
exhibited, the birds are judged on fighting 
lines, viz. : the feel in the hand, and not 
on external appearance. Most of the 
birds to-day are heavier than the old 
fighting weight, but now in a few classes 
in the North of England the limit weight 
of the bird is given, and kept fairly low, 
so as to be near the old weight and size. 
The ordinary exhibition type of Old 
English Game is a bird of larger build, 
and one that carries more feather and 
is naturally a little softer. The standard 
of a proper fighting Game cock is a keen 
fiery eye, active disposition, and a fine 
hard, rich, glossy plumage. He must 
have a powerful beak, nicely curved ; 
strong head, not too long ; fair length of 
neck ; show a good bold chest ; flat back, 
a drop off towards the tail, sharp, in a 
wedge-like form ; legs set well apart, with 
good hard bone and thighs ; clean feet, 
small, but with a long back claw, which 
stands .straight out, so as to prevent the 
bird falling over backward when struck 
by an opponent. The feather should 
be as hard as nails, and yet as fine as silk. 
If the condition of flesh is all right and the 
bird in good health, the plumage will look 
as if it had been groomed with some 
brilliantine and yet be free from any oily 
substance. In the pit, condition meant 
everything, wlule to-day in the show 
pen condition again counts for a great 
deal, hence it is useless to show any Game 
fowl when out of form. While to-day 
we have a few colours more prominent 
than others for the pen, such as the 
Spangle and the Black-Breasted Red, 
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in the height of the figliting craze colour 
counted for little and a strain could be 
found of various colours which had done 
great deeds in the pit. To mention only 
a few of these there were : Piles, Light 
Reds, Dark Reds, Blacks, (ireys, Duns, 
Duckwings, Smocks, Whites, Pied, 
Yellows, Red Piles, and Birchens, so that 
there was variety then as now. In the 
matter of breeding colour is not so 
important as strain and sliapc. Often 
after mating up one would find a pen 
made pf a Spangle cock, Partridge, 
Wheaten and Spangle hens, or the same 
hens with a Black Red cock, and though 
the progeny varied, all would do for the 
show pen in one class or another. 
The Spangle is a very popular colour, the 
name very fitly describing the bird itself : 
a w'hite tipping, as evenly as possible 
all over the body, both in hens and cocks, 
with no big splashes of w^hite anywhere. 
Next to these come the Black-Breasted 
Reds, and though the first part may be 
correct, the latter part of the term is 
indefinite, as there are several shades of 
red. With these, however, a black breast, 
thighs and wing bars are essential, with the 
top colours the same as in the Modern 
Game of the same name. One of the 
most handsome of the family is the 
Brown-Breasted Red, so called because 
the breast is a dull black with a fine rich 
orange lacing down the throat and running 
into the breast. The hackle, shoulders 
and saddle are a rich dark orange, while 
the eye and legs must be black or very 
dark. The hen should be a black inclined 
to a bronze shading, with a slight orange 
tinge in the neck hackle, the head and 
legs matching the cock. Then we have 
the Gold and Silver Duckwings, though 
the former is sometimes called a Yellow, 
both very pretty and smart when bred 
of a good colour. The yellow must 
resemble the colour of the Golden Duck- 
wing Modem Game, with the colour on 
the shoulder quite bright. The silver 
must be the same as the Silver Modern, 
or what is more common and easily 


understood, the Silver Grey Dorking, both 
in cocks and hens. Both these colours 
are bred very smart, with a neck and 
saddle hackle as fine as silk and very 
hard. When bred a good colour, they 
should stand an equal chance with any 
of the variety in the show pen. A very 
pretty colour is the Blue Red, or Blue 
Dun, these being the same in top colour 
as the Black Red, yet blue where the 
latter is black. If the blue is of a rich 
colour, it shows up the bright red of the 
shoulder, and with the red face and fiery 
eye they are very attractive. The hens 
are sometimes referred to as Blue 
Wheatens, though a few only show the 
colour in the tail. With these, as with 
any other colour, this is not so important 
as getting the shape and character of the 
breed. Among the colours seldom seen 
in the show pen, yet which always gave 
a good account of themselves in the pit, 
are the Piles. At the pure fighting 
(iame shows some can be seen which 
contain the blood of the old warriors 
handed down. A few are clear breasted, 
while others show a splashed breast, and 
in regard to top colour some are very 
much darker than others. As to the 
colour itself, the standard of the Modern 
(Jamc can be taken as a guide. Then 
there are the Black and White Selfs, and 
Brassy Wings, which are black with just 
a few golden feathers on the shoulders. 
These are very smart and immediately 
take the eye of any Game fancier. The 
Henny Game is another fowl classed under 
this heading, and is very much as the 
name implies. The cocks have a 
henny appearance, not showing nearly 
so much neck and saddle hackle as the 
earlier named varieties, in fact, the less 
they have of it the better. Their com- 
bative powers are very large and they 
needed less clipping for the battle. 
In one or two varieties there is 
the Whiskered Fowl, though these are 
but seldom seen and are in the 
hands of a few breeders. {See Platen 
Nos, 39 to 42 inclusive). 
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MODERN. The evolution of the 

Modern Game is one of great interest 
to all game fanciers, and even in some 
measure to those outside this circle. The 
present shape and style of the bird, in 
comparison to its ancestors, only shows 
what can be done by careful selection at 
the breeding time. Modern Game, as we 
know it, never was longer in leg, simply 
because although it has assumed the same 
name now for many years, the modern- 
izing influence is still in the direction of 
greater length of leg. Although there are 
a few fanciers that cannot see beauty in 
a Modern Game fowl, there are others who 
stick very tenaciously to them and keep 
on breeding, though but few shows provide 
classes for them. When the bird first 
came to be recognised was at the period 
when there seemed a lull in the cock 
fighting world. Some of the old hands 
were dying out, and a certain amount of 
public feeling was against what was 
termed a cruel sport, and at the same 
time poultry shows were becoming 
popular. A few of the Old English Game 
were shown, but the judges of the day 
seemed to favour the long-legged ones, 
hence the origin of the development as 
we know it now. As far back as 1870 
the drawings of tlie birds pointed to a 
longer leg, and singularly witli this came 
a much tighter feathered bird, and not 
nearly so much carried as on the parent 
stock, the Old English Game. The neck 
of the bird gradually lengthened, and 
with a shorter, closer fitting neck hackle, 
very little saddle hackle, and a tight 
whipped tail, the general appearance 
altered completely from the original stock. 
During the past ten years the breed has 
seen many changes. If not in actual 
type, outside influences have varied. 
It is true that no single fowl has ever made 
so much money as a Modern Game 
cockerel, for it is within the period 
mentioned that the late Captain Heaton 
claimed one at the Birmingham show for 
£ 200 , Such figures always give a fillip 
to any breed, and at this time they were 


in the height of their popularity. The 
great Midland show has for years been the 
Mecca of all game fanciers, and still is, 
although the variety has lost ground 
considerably and interest has waned with 
the decease of a few of the old noted 
breeders. Still those who know the points 
of the Modern (iame, can see in them a 
beauty and fascination which calls forth 
an enthusiasm scarcely paralleled in any 
other breed. In shape and features the 
whole of the colours are the same, and 
though all may not be up to the 



Modern Duckwing Game Cock. 

The propnty of Mr W H Cook, St Paul's Ct ay , Kent. 


standard of the Black Red, that is the 
type and character each one is breeding 
lof. The cock must be built on the lines 
of a racehorse : plenty of quality and 
substance and big bone. With a long, 
lean head, giving a snaky appearance ; 
bold eye of a bright red colour ; clean 
face, Vermillion hued ; the comb cut off 
close to the head, which gives smartness, 
as dubbing is recognised in all (lame and 
you have the proper head. The neck 
should be long, shoulders broad, back 
short and quite flat, with the wings carried 
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well up and close to the body. The tail 
must be short, carried rather low, with 
short, fine-pointed sickles. The body 
should be well up off the ground, with long 
legs and a still longer thigh, which should 
be set wide on the shoulders, thus showing 
a good front, though any appearance of 
clumsy nature is not appreciated. There 
must be no sign of weakness, but the bird 
should stand straight up and move about 
easily. The shins must be round, any 
being flat in front are considered faulty, 
while there must be only four toes, the 



Modem Pile Qnno Hen. 


back one standing straight out from 
behind, and be close to the ground. The 
type of the hen must be similar, withdl^ 
same length of neck and leg, a full chest, 
and yet vety closely feathered, and as hard 
as possible. The tail should be short and 
very tightly carried, and the wing ends 
fit into the sides, so that the whole looks 
very dean and neat. A fault with many 
good hens is to carry too much feath^ 
underneath, between the thighs and the 
root erf the tail, nddoh detracts from the 
deanly appearance that they should have. 


To remedy this must be the object of all 
breeders, and it will come with care in mat- 
ing. As to the colours, there are not nearly 
so many as in the Old English. The princi- 
pal colour is the Black Red, while others are 
the Brown Red, Duckwing, and Pile, with 
minor varieties that include the Birchen, 
White and a Silver Duckwing. The 
Duckwing mentioned above is a golden, 
and these, with the other three colours, 
are mostly seen at the dassical shows. 
The Black-breasted Red cock should be a 
rich black on throat, breast, thighs, tail 
and wing bar ; a rich orange red neck 
hackle ; the back, wing bow and saddle 
a rich crimson ; while the saddle hackle 
is of the same cast, although a shade 
lighter. A great fault is the presence of 
any ticking on the breast or thigh, and 
birds so marked are heavily penalized 
in the show pen. The hen must have a 
rich salmon breast, golden neck hackle, 
slightly striped with black, but running 
clear towards the top of the head. The 
back and wings must be a light Partridge 
colour, free from any ruddiness or shafti- 
ness in the feather. Both sexes must have 
a sound willow green leg colour. To 
take the Pile next, the colour must be the 
same as in the Black Red, excepting that 
where the one is black the other must be 
white. The beak and legs must also be 
a rich orange yellow, the deeper the 
colour, the more it shows the bird off. 
The Duckwing (Golden) has all the parts 
blue black, as in the Black Red, but the 
cock’s head is a creamy white, running 
rather paler towards the end ; the back 
and saddle orange ; the wing bar a clear 
white. The hen must have a salmon 
breast, but the head is silvery white, 
showing a little black striping in the neck 
hackle, while the body colour is a nice 
soft steel grey shade, free from any rusty 
shading. Tlie thighs will run rather 
l^ter in colour, and the legs a dull willow 
green. The ]%:own Red Game is quite 
of a different character, inasmuch as it 
shows a chstinct lacing on the breast of 
both the male and female sexes. The 
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oolour most lie Uack, but the 
thrb&t aod tQ>|>erbrea$t el each «ex laced 
with a tbe lemon lach^;. The eye of each 
must he Uack, as is also the face and comb. 
In the cocks the head, neck hadde, back 
and saddle hackle and wing bow, a pure 
bright lemon, but the neck hackle will 
show a little black striping toward the 
end. The base of all feathers must be 
black, and the lacing on breast clear. 
Although black legs are required, these 
get a dark horn colour with age, which 
is allowed. Of the minor colours, the 
White is a self-colour and needs no des- 
cription, but the Birchen is like the Brown 
Red except that it is a silvery white where 
the Brown Red is lemon, and the Silver 
Duckwing is silvery where its near relative 
is golden. (Sec Plate No. 43). 

HYDERABAD. This variety of fowl is 

quite new to this country, a few having 
^en imported quite recently. As might 
be supposed, they originate from the state 
in Central India, whose name they bear, 
and are also kept in Ceylon. However, 
they have a long history, are bred 
purely for fighting and the natives ask 
big prices for any of the stock. In shape 
and character they much resemble the 
Indian Game, are of a very pugnacious 
nature, and though much lighter in weight 
than the Old English Game, will fight 
quite as tenaciously and stand up while 
life lasts. The hens in this respect are as 
bad as the cocks, so that when sending 
out to a show, there is always the fear of 
a few battles when the hens are all placed 
in the rubs again. There are several 
different colours, but the only one at 
present that we are acquainted with is 
similar to the ordinary Indian, though 
much darker. The pure white is much 
valued in its native sphere, and proves 
equally courageous in combat. 

BUMATRA. This variety of fowl, 

usually rented to as Black Sumatra 
Game, is one of the most graceful yet intro- 
duced into the show pen. Though there 


would appear to be other colours of 
this race, the Black is at present the only 
one known in this country. The breed 
takes its name from the island of Sumatra, 
East Indies, where it originated, and where 
it is used verylargdyfor fighting. Although 
Game by name, the Poultry Club do not 
allow them in the same class as the 
Modem or Old English, so that where not 
specified their rightful place is the A.O.V. 
class. It is very probable that they are 
the bird known many years ago as the 
Pheasant Malay, which had some 
share in giving colour and gloss to the 
Indian Game. They certainly are a very 
old race and have been known by various 
names in America, where they “ caught 
on,” before finding a place in this country. 
Laying a white egg, they are an exception 
to all the other Asiatic breeds of fowls, 
for which there seems no explanation. 
They are very active in their habits, and 
yet docile in disposition till upset, and 
while doing fairly well in small runs, show 
their beauty best on the open field where 
the light of day can bring out their colour 
to perfection. Their pea combs are set on 
a small neat head, they have dark red eye, 
dark green legs, and a body colour of a 
brilliant beetle green, with a vivid lustre 
which looks all life. While the hen is very 
neat, closely feathered, showing only a fair- 
sized tail, the cock is very handsome and 
attractive. The tail is carried low down 
as in the ordinary pheasant, and should 
be of considerable length. The tail 
coverts and saddle hackle must be full 
and long, fine as silk and as green as a 
beetle. These are points that count for 
much when judging them, and should be 
looked for when mating up the breeding 
pens. With this the neck hackle will be 
full, so that one gets profuse feathering 
on a small graceful body carriage. With 
all the feather, the bird must appear light 
and active, otherwise it is out of keeping 
with the character of the breed. Up to 
the present the bird is rather small, but 
with care and selection in breeding this 
may improve. like all Game fowl the 
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Sumatra has a nice full chest, legs set 
fairly broad, but very firm, and the l^s 
and bone generally are very fine — thick 
legs taking away the beauty of the bird. 
A club has been formed to watch its 
interests, but so far the breed has not 
made much headway m this country. 
(See Plates Nos. 44 and 45). “ Indian 

Game ” see special article. 

QANDER. A male goose. 

QAPE8. This disease is much to be 
dreaded amongst chickens and young 
pheasants. It rarely affects turkeys, and 
is never known amongst ducks, probably 
on account of their water habits. It ought 
strictly to be included amongst para.sitic 
diseases of poultry, becatise it arises from 
the presence of worms in the wind-pipe 
{syngamus traihcalis is the Latin name 



Chicken with Gapes. 


of the parasite). Scientists are not by 
any means agreed as to how these worms 
get there. But the fact remains that 
they are to be found in the wind-pipe of 
chickens, and they are very fatal unless 
speedily dislodged. The name itself 
describes the symptoms of the complaint 
precisely. The chickens open their 
mouths and gape and stretch their necks 
in the effort to breathe, for the worms, 
being lodged in the wind-pipe, make 
breathing impossible as they grow and 
ultimately cause death by suffocation. 
There is always a disposition for chickens 
to gape when they have bronchial trouble 
of any kind, but bronchial trouble is 
readily distinguishable by anyone who is 
at all observant. Where a chicken is 
constantly gaping, and is evidently in 
real distress such as can only be due to 


gape-worms, take a long, soft feather,, 
dip it in turpentine and gently insert it 
into the wind-pipe and twist it round, 
when, if gape-worms be present, one or 
more will immediately be dislodged and 
will be coughed out. TThis is the best 
and most effective method of treating 
gapes. The feather dipped in turpentine 
as described is the only method which 
will effectuafly dislodge these worms. 
Many other methods have been suggested, 
but all are more or le.ss unsatisfactory. 
One plan is to half-suffocate a bird in 
smoke fumes, and various plans have been 
tried to make the chicken sneeze, and 
bring out the gape-worms in that way. 
One plan has been to shut the chickens 
up in a box under the influence of carbolic 
vapour, but this is highly dangerous, not 
to say cruel. In any event, the chicken 
will try to sneeze of its own accord, 
without any forcing, and it is when a 
chicken cannot sneeze out its unwelcome 
guests that it becomes necessary to take 
steps to dislodge them. 

But, apart from the cure of gapes, 
what is of most importance is, that steps 
.should be taken to prevent their appear- 
ance at all. It is a well-known fact that 
this ])lague comes on year after year in 
the same locality. Some localities favour 
its presence, while in other districts it 
never appears at all. Low-l3dng marshy 
lands are believed to be favourable to 
the development of the parasite. It is, 
therefore, very important that, when once 
gapes has made its appearance on a 
particular piece of land, that land should 
not be used again for chicken rearing 
until it is quite certain that it has been 
thoroughly disinfected in such a manner 
as to make it impossible for any of the 
worms or their ova to remain. Pheasant 
rearers have long recognised how necessary 
it is to have fresh ground year by year 
for their young pheasants. The usual 
plan adopted for cleaning the land is to 
thoroughly lime it, and let it lie fallow, 
or at least, let grass grow upon it for two 
years. All coops and runs in which 
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Black Sumatra Game Hen. 

{line! (ttid cxhthiiid by Air. 1 R. Paton Norwich ) 

Wniiui of istaiidCup Black Sumatra Ganu ro'wl Club Show, IQC)7, 





cMcIWHS are kept wkich have been 
sofierh^ frcRh gap^, should be cleansed 
and di^nfected on the same lines. 

oA^iirns. Gastritis is really a form 
oi indigestion, and is not readily dis- 
tinguishable from it. It is a condition 
in which the gastric juice fails, or is unable 
to cope with the work required of it. 
A fowl’s food is first softened in the crop, 
thence it passes into the proventriculus 
and there it comes into contact with the 
digestive juices proper. Obviously, if 
a fowl is suffering from gastritis the 
symptoms would be the same as in a case 


has undergone various modifications dur- 
ing recent years, and it is not nowadays 
advisable to stock even the most extensive 
range too heavily with these birds ; the 
modem demand being restricted, and 
less seasonable than was formerly the 
case. Nevertheless the smallest produc- 
tion necessitates a suitable character and 
extent of range. Although all poultry 
are in some measure grass eaters, the 
goose is a persistent grazer, and unless 
there is a sufficiency of their natural food, 
the cost of keeping stock birds all the 
year round and rearing goslings to a 
killing age is increased out of due pro- 


Plock of Embden and Toulouse Oeeae. 


of crop-binding. (See “Crop Troubles 
and Indigestion”). 

QATENAI8 (see ” French Breeds.”) 

QEE8E. QENERAI. MANAGEMENT. In 

comparison with other descriptions of 
feathered stock the general management 
of geese is Very simple, but on the other 
hand their requirements are of such a 
special character that only farmers, or 
those who occupy or have rights over 
grazing land, can keep them profitably. 
The economic aspect of goose breeding 


portion to the marketable return ; whereas 
if there is plenty of grass available they 
may be kept in health and hardiness at 
a very trifling cost beyond the feeding 
value of the herbage consumed, and in 
the case of the commoner, the expense is 
still further reduced. The quality of the 
herbage is naturally an influencing factor, 
and ^though these birds prefer a rich 
pasture they will thrive upon rough grass 
land which would fail to support other 
and larger stock ; nevertheless, even on 
more vEduable pasturage they are innocent 
of the destructive habits so often charged 
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to them, their so-called “damage” to 
the swstrd consisting primarily in the 
eradication of the tmdesirable ranun- 
culus, and if the land is not overstocked, 
they will not foul it to the detriment 
of cattle or horses. Relative to the 
stocking of waste places with geese, it 
may not be generally known that some 
species differ from others in their habits 
of feeding — that, whilst some do better 
upon cultivated pasture, others will 
preferably exist in marshy and unculti- 
vated places. The Canadian goose, for 
exeimple, feeds largely upon aquatic plants 
and the roots of marshy vegetable growths, 
and would, therefore, in suitable situations 
in no material way displace the ordinary 
grazing stock of the farm. 

Some extent of swimming water is also 
requisite, and although a pond may suffice, 
a running stream is preferable, as in the 
else of any class of waterfowl, water 
being required for necessary swimming 
exercise, the maintenance of health and 
cleanliness, and the securing of fertility in 
the eggs. Geese use water much less 
frequently than ducks, and provided it is 
accessible night and morning no special 
provision need as a rule be made for its 
supply upon the grazing grounds, unless 
it is naturally available. 

HOUSINO ARRANGEMENTS. It Will in 

the first place be apparent that such large 
birds require plenty of room and floor 
space in all their quarters, and it should 
be understood that they thrive better in 
houses appropriated entirely to their own 
use than when herded in with other 
poultry. As a matter of fact all classes 
of fowls require different treatment, and 
should be housed separately ; and it is 
never satisfactory to use a common 
roosting place for gallinaceous birds and 
waterfowl, the one description roosting 
on perches, and the other sleeping on the 
ground. The natural hardiness of geese 
and their general comparative immunity 
from di^ase can only fully maintained 
1^ the observation of the simple laws of 


sanitation and health in their sleeping 
.quarters. Fresh air and plenty of it, 
with an adequate method of ventilation, 
and the avoidance of draughts and damp 
floors, are therefore essential. A goosery 
may be of any shape, and no special form 
of structure is required, provided the roof 
and walls be sound, the floor bone-dry, 
and the front either wholly or partially 
open, and open portion covered with 
wire-netting. The floor must be suitably 
bedded with any form of ordinary 
bedding material, but if rough cut litter 
is used it must be free from thorns, furze, 
or brambles, which would inflict injuries 
upon the feet. In most cases where a 
permanent building is available in the 
neighbourhood of the farm yard it will 
serve all the purposes of the stock birds, 
and the goslings when they are large 
enough to run with the adults ; because 
geese will always return to their quarters 
after a day’s grazing, and if they are 
stubbled on distant and unfamihar fields, 
they are easy birds to herd and drive 
home at nightfall. When there is no such 
available accommodation a sufficiently 
large movable house, of the span roof 
type fitted with an open side and 
shutter, is the most suitable for the 
purpose ; and may be moved from 
field to field, as the necessity arises. 
For the use of the young birds, during 
the short period they are brooded by hen 
or goose, coops should be used of dimen- 
sions suited to the size and number of 
goslings housed in each ; but the sooner 
they can be transferred to sheds or 
houses of more ample proportions, the 
better they grow and develop. Some 
provision must also be made for the 
restraint of the goslings during their 
early days of rearing, and until they 
are strong enough to be allowed 
liberty with their attendant hen or 
goose ; and for this purpose wattles 
or wire-netted poultry hurdles aje 
the most simple of arrangement and 
necessary readjustment when moved 
to clean ground. 



ttimiMtM. In relation to the selec- 
tion of stock it is most desirable to avoid 
the use of immature birds for breeding 
purposes, and the most desirable method 
of stocking these birds at the commence- 
ment is to purchase well-grown geese of 
ascertained age and to mate them with 
an unrelated weU-matured gander. After 
their first laying season the eggs of geese 
are suitable for incubation in varying 
degrees of fertility, but those of older 
birds are as a rule more uniformly reliable 
than those of birds in their first few years 
of production. It is almost impossible 
to state the limits of their profitable 
production, these birds living and laying 
to a comparatively great age; and the 
writer has possessed geese of the known 
age of twenty years, which produced an 
annual percentage of fertility unattained 
by any younger birds he has ever kept, in 
addition to a high laying record. Apart 
from the reputation of breed or strain, 
the selection of individuals for breeding 
should be influenced by the width of breast, 
length of body, and relative shortness of 
legs. Tlie early autumn is the most appro- 
priate season for the acquisition of both 
geese and gander, and they should at 
once be turned down on their permanent 
range, so that they will be fully acqtiain- 
ted with their surroundings and in a 
suitably settled condition for breeding 
in the following spring. It is, of course, 
true that they will be fed for .some 
months before they begin to be in profit, 
nevertheless, it is the most economical 
method in the long run, and if their 
purchase (and familiarity with their 
situation) is delayed until later it will 
almost inevitably postpone the commence- 
ment of production, and by missing the 
earliest market more would be lost than 
gained in the ultimate returns. Geese 
will as a rule begin laying sometime 
during February, and if they are dis- 
couraged from incubating their first batch 
of eggs, they will soon recommence la5nng, 
and continue their production until about 
midsummer. If a permanent building is 
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allowed them for sleeping quarters, they 
may easily be accustomed to lay their 
eggs in large loose rough nests, in the 
comers of the shed or house, otherwise 
they will follow their natural inclinations 
and some eggs may be lost, or spoilt by 
the weather in the early months. A 
goose requires plenty of soft litter for 
nesting material, and follows her wild 
protective instinct in covering her eggs 
with litter when she leaves tlie nest. 

Although the period of incubation is 
as long as 35 days in one species, the 
usual time with the common domestic 
varieties varies from 28 to 30 days, 
usually the latter. In making a nest 
for setting goose eggs it should be placed 
upon the earth, using any of the ordinary 
suitable materials for its construction ; 
and if a hen is to undertake the incubation, 
it should be of a size to hold four goose 
eggs, but a goose will comfortably manage 
from ten to a dozen. There is no neces- 
sity, when they are set upon an earth 
bottom, to sprinkle or damp the eggs ; 
but wlien entrusted to an ordinary 
domestic lien they should preferably be 
turned daily, being too large for most hens 
to move sufficiently. There should as 
a general rule be no interference during 
hatching, except the possibly necessary 
removal of the empty shells ; but when 
any undue difficulty occurs, and there is 
dangt^r of a prolonged hatching period, 
some slight assistance is allowable, such 
as the further breaking of a hard shell, 
if it has been already chipped by the 
imprisoned gosling. In general, however, 
the gosling of mature and well-managed 
stock will be sufficiently vigorous to 
hatch without any help, and in no case 
should any assistance be rendered until 
it is judged to be absolutely unavoidable. 
The stock birds at breeding time require 
a small allowance of soft food in the early 
morning, and a feed of corn at night. 

RCARINO AND FATTENING. The 

general details of rearing will be found set 
forth in the article headed ‘‘Rearing,” and 
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all that it is necessary to mention in con- 
nection with the subject here has more 
direct reference to the subsequent treat- 
ment of goslings, after their early rearing 
period, in preparation for the various 
objects of their production. 

Such as are to be killed right off the 
grass, without any special fattening, as 
“ green geese ” .should not be allowed 
swinuning exercise, and their grass range 
should be of good quality, but not so 
extensive as is allowable in rearing for 
other objects. After the age of a 
month, two good meals daily should be 
allowed of a mixtiire of middlings and 
barley meal, with the possible addition 
in some cases of a small allowance 
of meat. These birds should be fit 
to market at or before three months. 
Goslings for Michaelmas marketing 
should be treated on somewhat similar 
lines up to the same age, when they may 
be folded on turnips if they are available 
and allowed a greater freedom of range as 
regards grazing. As the season advances 
the dificiencies in the feeding value of the 
herbage must be rectified in the altered 
character of the supplied food, the 
maintenance of good condition being 
essential, but fatness is not required until 
they are fed with that object from about 
a month before killing day. During the 
final four weeks the range must be again 
reduced, unless there is a sufficient area 
of stubbles for the fattening purpose ; 
otherwise the fat condition depends upon 
the hand feeding. If they are run on 
grass right up to the end, they will 
require to be fed liberally twice daily, 
for which purpose many breeders use 
good soimd oats. 

Fat geese for Christmas require yet 
other treatment, and may be run with 
and treated like, the adults after their 
early rearing period, care being taken 
to maintain condition and progress 
throughout. About four weeks before 
Christmas these birds require to be con- 
fined to a large and suitable shed, prefer- 
ably open fronted, and fed liberally and 


suitably, using barley meal or Sussex 
ground oats for soft food mixtures, and 
barley or other good grain at night, with 
a sufficiency of green food. 

KILLING AND MARKETING. Killing 

is best effected by dislocation of the neck, 
although it is in some districts performed 
by stunning the bird and severing the 
jugular vein. As with all poultry, 
goslings should be sufficiently fasted 
before killing. Plucking should be 
immediately commenced, and finished 
before the carcase cools ; leaving the 
wings and neck unplucked, or otherwise 
plucking according to the custom of the 
market catered for. After trussing suit- 
ably for local requirements the carcase 
should be placed on a shelf and pressed 
until cold, when the bird will be ready 
for packing ; geese being preferably con- 
signed in crates, and packed tightly 
enough to prevent shifting in transit. 
Relative to the general subject of market- 
ing, see the article under that heading. 

COMMON DOMESTIC VARIETIES. For 

a more detailed account of the origin of the 
domestic goose and some other facts of 
the history of domestication, the reader 
is referred to the article under the 
heading “ Origin,” and it will only be 
necessary by way of present introduction 
to say that the common domestic varieties 
are derived from the Grey-Lag, or Com- 
mon Wild Goose. Relative to the chief 
general distinctive characteristics of the 
genus it may be noted that they include 
a short thick bill, approximating to the 
length of the head, and more deep than 
broad at the base ; with a slightly hooked 
termination of the upper mandible. The 
neck is moderately long and slender, the 
body about as deep as it is wide, and the 
legs are placed well-forward. As regards 
habits, although, with the exception of 
swans, they are the largest swimming 
birds, geese spend only a very small 
proportion of their time on the water ; 
and although in domesticsition their 
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power of flight has very largely fallen 
into desuetude, in a state of nature it is 
considerable in relation to size and 
weight, in comparison with other 
domesticated fowls, and although many 
species appear to be capable of domestica- 
tion without much trouble, it is note- 
worthy that for practical purposes we 
are almost entirely confined to the 
descendants of the Grey-Lag, and that 
the points of difference in the common 
domestic varieties are very small, the 
two varieties used in practical production 
being the Embden and the Toulouse. 

EMBDEN 0008E. As to the reason 

for the association by name of this variety 
with the place named Embden in West- 
phalia, it would be difficult to account, 
and it does not appear that any satis- 
factory explanation is on record, but the 
point is of no practical importance. 
What is of interest to note is that although 
it differs in colour, and to some extent 
in contour, from the Toulouse, it would 
be difficult for practical producers to 
decide which of the two varieties is 
entitled to the first place in point of 
merit ; and it is perhaps no exaggeration 
to say that the majority of producers 
solve the difficulty by crossing the two 
varieties for the production of the best 
goslings for table use, the progeny of 
the cross breeding being possessed of a 
good large frame, and capable (in the 
hands of a skilled fattener) of attaining 
to greater weights than would be possible 
in the case of the parent stock ; but if 
such a production is carried beyond the 
first cross there is the ever present danger 
of degeneracy showing itself in any 
subsequent generation. 

To return to the variety under im- 
mediate consideration. Its characteristic 
colour of plumage is a spotless white 
throughout, and any other colour, or 
spots or splashes of colour indicate 
impurity as regards the ancestry of a 
strain, a point of some importance in cross- 
breeding, the efficacy of which depends 


primarily upon the purity of the parent 
stock upon both sides of the breeding pen. 
As regards the character of the plumage 
the feathering is dose, and the neck 
feathers arrange themselves more or less 
in ridges, and the general contour and 
carriage of the breed is rather more 
graceful than in the Toulouse. Length 
and straightness of head are character- 
istics, and the bill is short and stout. 
The neck is inclined to be long, in 
uninterrupted continuation of the lower 
mandible, and gracefully curved and 
carried. The body has breadth and 
depth, the back length and straightness. 



— “ The Bazaar ” 
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and the breast solidity. The tail is 
horizontally straight, and its feathering 
close. The wings are very powerful in 
striking, and large when spread, and the 
legs are short, thick, and firmly set. The 
carriage is inclined to be generally upright 
and tall. The bill, legs and feet are 
orange in colour, and the eyes light blue. 

Although the Grey-Lag, which is the 
stock of the domestic varieties, seldom 
attains a greater weight than about 
10 lbs., the Embden is capable of attaining 
from 30 lbs. to 34 lbs. in the gander, and 
20 lbs. and upwards in the goose. A 
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more usual average for breeding stock 
would, however, 20 lbs. and 18 lbs. 
respectively. (See Plate No. 46). 

TOULOUSE QOOSE. As in the case 

of the Embden there is no satisfactory 
explanation of the leason for the naming 
of this variety, and its association with 
a chief town of Languedoc is obscure. 
The predominant colour of the Toulouse 
%'ariety is grey, dark as regards tlie upper 


parts, but becoming lighter and gradually 
merging into white on the under parts ; 
the bill is red to flesh colour, and the feet 
and legs a reddish orange. Tlie wings 
are large when spread, and the tail short 
and close feathered. The body is com- 
pact and full, with a convex-shaped back, 
and the bird does not stand quite so tall 
or uinight as the Embden. In general 
the Toulouse attains to greater weights 
than the Embden, althougli exceptioi^ly 
heaw specimmis are to be avoided for 
breemng purposes; and geese of this 


variety are not usually such reliable 
mothers as the Embden, although such 
characteristics are very largely a matter 
of strain. Both varieties are remarkable 
examples of the possibilities of domesti- 
cation as regards increase of size and 
weight, and as has been indicated, the 
crossing of the two is productive of a 
still larger and heavier progeny in the 
first cross. In crossing the two varieties 
some authorities suggest that the gander 

belongs to 
the Toulouse 
variety, and 
the geese to 
the Embden ; 
but mated in 
the reverse 
order quite 
as good re- 
suits are 
obtainable. 

OTHER 

SPECIES. The 

foregoing are 
the ordinary 
varieties o f 
the common 
goose as 
known in 
dom e s ti c a - 
tion in this 
country, but 
of the many 
other species,, 
some of 
which are to be found in captivity in the 
United Kingdom, there are six or seven 
which demand some special reference on 
account of their adaptability as regards 
some of the circumstances of domestica- 
tion, and their more or less economic 
characteristics. As with some other 
descriptions of poultry the domestication 
of the goose has been limited, and there 
is ample opportunity for the further 
development, upon practical lines of 
production, of the possib^ties of some 
of the lesser-known species, it being 
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remacnbered that, as in the case of 
gsUUnaceous birds, some are more adap- 
table to certain conditions than others. 
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-THE CANADIAN Q008E. Relative to 
the natural history of this species Miss 
Hubbard writes : “ The habitat of this 
handsome goose is, as its name implies, 
North America, from whence it occasion- 
ally visits England, where specimens at 
different times have been shot. Yarrell 
therefore, includes it among British birds. 
This hardy species is distributed all over 
the United States, and extends its travels 
into the Arctic regions. In Hudson’s 
Bay it is shot in great quantities by the 
settlers, who depend much upon these 
birds and on their eggs for food. When 
in good condition these geese weigh about 
fourteen pounds, and being free and 
hardy breeders, would be a yaluable 
addition to the game birds of our country 
could they be reared in sufficient numt^rs 
to afford sport.*’ The species has been im- 


ported into and bred in this country to some 
considerable extent , ha^ing been first intro- 
duced about two hundred years ago as 
a domesticated bird. As regards its eco- 
nomic qualities, as apart from the sporting 
aspect to which Miss Hubbard refers, 
it may be noted that the Canadian goose 
is a much less persistent grazer than the 
common domestic varieties, and thrives 
upon marshy land, feeding largely upon 
aquatic plants and their roots, and might, 
therefore, be suitably stocked by owners 
and holders with such more or less waste 
land at their dispo.sal. It has been 
partially domesticated in most European 
countries, and breeds with signal success 
upon the lakes of some English estates ; 
although its graceful and almost swan- 
like appearance especially commends 
it to the attention of ornamental water- 
fowl breeders, it is possessed of useful 
qualities worthy of the attention of 
practical producers. 

In general appearance, and especially 
upon account of its long and slender neck 
it approximates to the swan, a similarity 
which IS increased when the bird is upon 
the water. It exceeds the common 
domestic varieties in length, but not in 
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weight, measuring some three-and-a-half 
feet from bill to end of tail. As regards 
colour of plumage, that of the head and 
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neck is black, the throat having a white 
cravat exteni^og to bdhind the eyes. 
The colonr of the under parts is fawn, 
with a margin of white ; that of the wings 
and back is brown, with a white edging ; 
the tail, bill, legs and feet are black, and 
the eyes are brown or gre 5 ash. The legs 
are inclined to be long and the carriage 
stately. The cry is of a peculiar hoarse 
description. The colour of the female 
is similar to that of the male, the eggs 


ate a greenish-yellow, and the period of 
iu^batioit is &irty days. The quality 
of the flesh is excellent, and the general 
i^»nagemcnt similar to that of other 
bjmeds, whilst it is an economical feeder, 
aftj^gether worth inclusion in the farm 
stock and developunent upon commercial 
lines. 

THU CHINE*E ooosi;. This species 

is known by vafious other names, such as 
the Hong-Kong goose, the Knobbed goose, 


the Spanish goose, the Swan goose, the 
Siberian goose, and other imwarrantaUe 
terms. It is widely distributed in its 
wild state over China, Asia and Africa ; 
and the Indian domestic variety is said 
to number it among its ancestry. It is 
easily domesticated, is thoroughly hardy 
and easy to rear ; and is attractive as 
an ornamental bird. Economically, the 
females are prolific layers, commencing 
egg production very early, and the flesh 

i s excel- 
1 e n t for 
table pur- 
poses, and 
highly 
flavoured. 
The gos- 
lings are 
quick 
gro wers 
and are 
easily fat- 
t e n e d . 
The Chi- 
nese goose 
is a less 
persistent 
grazer 
than some 
others, 
and spends 
more time 
on the 
water ; 
they do 
not thrive 
without 
plenty of space and liberty, unless allowed 
the freedom of large ponds or lakes, and 
they are very noisy compared with some 
others. In domestication these birds are 
capable of attaining good weights when 
suitably bred, fed and managed. 

There are two varieties of this species, 
the White and the Grey, but the general 
characteristics are similar. The neck is 
long, and there i.s a knob at the base of the 
bill ; with, moreover, a dewlap hanging 
from the lower mandible and throat. 
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The ^umag© of the white variety is pure 
white throughout, with a deep orange bill, 
legs and feet ; whilst that of the grey 
variety is on the upper parts gre5rish- 
brown, striped deeper brown from head 
to shoulders, and becoming grepsh-white 
beneath, with black eyes, bill and legs. 
The female is similarly coloured, but 
smaller in size ; the eggs are white, and 
the incubating period from twenty-eight 
to thirty-two days. The head is large, 
bill slender and curved, body compara- 
tively small, legs long, and carriage 
graceful and erect. 

CEREOP8I8 0008E. The name of 

this species means wax-face, and lias 
reference to a cere which covers the bill 
at the base of the upper mandible. It is 
a native of Australia and the only species 
of its genus, chiefly differing from the 
others as regards the characteristic cere, 
the short, sharp curved bill, short thick 
neck, and .short toes. It spends more 
time on land than on the water, being 
a good runner, but a bad swimmer ; 
nevertheless, although it is reputed to 
be of a quarrelsome disposition, it is 
perhaps less difficult in this respect than 
the Egyptian goose, but both are rather 
inclined to be savage and to make a too 
free use* of their wings if interfered with, 
so that they cannot be kept in company 
with other water-fowl. It is also useless 
to attempt to keep them economically 
unless there is plenty of available herbage, 
as they will soon clear an enclosure of 
aU the grass. They are, however, free 
breeders in captivity, being at one time 
kept to a considerable extent as ordinary 
stock in their native country. In this 
country they require a sheltered situation 
in winter, as they cannot stand much 
in the way of cold winds and frost, 
although with adequate protection they 
will thrive well enough. The species is 
in form not unlike the common domestic 
goose, which it is capable of equalling 
id size, and the young appear to prefer 
naturally gathered food to that supplied 


by hand ; their flesh is excellent for table 
purposes. The plumage is grey-brown, 
with black tail and shoulder feathers; 
the head is grey-white on the upper part, 
and the back is decorated with brownish 
spots. The eye is red, as are the legs, 
and the feet are black. The eggs are a 
dirty white and small, the period of 
incubation being from a month to thirty- 
five days. 

EGYPTIAN G008E. The Egyptian 

or Nile goose is the bird frequently 
referred to by various classical writers, 
and figured on Egyptian frescoes as a 
sacred bird of that country. Its resem- 
blance, especially in colour, to the 
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Sheldrakes has been remarked by most 
writers. It has been described as tlie 
most ornamental of all geese, and the 
conformation of its tail, together with 
its slender form, general elegance of 
carriage and reddish-brown colouring, 
distinguish it from all others. A native 
of Africa, it has in its wild state a range 
from Egypt to Cape Colony, is to be 
seen northwards in many European 
countries, and has been frequently shot 
in England. It spends a good deal of 
time on the water, but feeds upon a 
wide range of vegetation and includes 
animal food in its dietary. Its quarrel- 
some nature is the drawback to its keeping 
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in captivity in the company of other 
water-fowl, and its flesh is darker and 
coarser than that of other descriptions ; 
but it is possible that a general improve- 
ment in disposition and economic qualities 
might result from a more complete 
domestication and submission to the 
general management of the poultry breeder. 
In captivity it will thrive largely upon 
a com diet, and appears able in such 
circumstances to do better than most 
others upon a limited extent of grass. 
In common with the so-called spur- 
winged goose, it has a short spur instead 
of the usual knob upon the wing joint, 
and uses its wings (as well as its bill) 
very freely in combat with its fellows, 
other fowl, or at times its keepers. As 
to colours, the plumage at the sides of 
the head and the front of the throat, 
is white ; around the eyes and neck it is 
a red-brown ; the upper parts of the body 
are black, and the under parts are fawn, 
yellow and chestnut. There is some 
white in the wings, and the tail and 
flight feathers arc black. The eyes are 
orange, the bill red, and the feet and legs 
yellowish-red. The colour of the female 
is similar, but less bright ; the eggs are 
tinted white, and incubation occupies 
a month. 

SPUR-WINGED GOOSE. Inhabitants 

of Africa, the species of this genus do not 
appear to be found elsewhere by migration, 
althpugh they are often kept in captivity, 
breeding and rearing to a limited extent. 
They are all more or less savage and 
quarrelsome, and their characteristic wing 
spur is used as a weapon of attack. The 
bill is large and strong, and is fiercely 
used in combat. The body is rather long 
and slender, the legs stout and the feet 
strong and furnished with sharp claws. 

Although there is a large species in 
East Africa, and another with black 
|)lumage in the South-east — both of which 
have been subjected to partial domesti- 
cation — it is the Gambian, of North East 
Africa* that is perhaps the best known. 
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This latter is a bird of some siae and 
weight, tall and of u}»'ight carriage, 
which although shy in confinement 
breed and rear under suitable conditions 
and management. As regards colour it 
is in general greenish-black on the upper 
parts, with brownish-white face and 
throat, white being the colour of its 
breast, under parts and shoulder. The 
feet are a red-yellow, the bill reddish and 
the eye brown. The female colouring is 
the same, but in point of size she is 
smaller ; the eggs vary from yellow to 
white. 

BERNiCLE QOOBE. The Common 

Bernicle is a species of the same genus 
as the Canadian goose — all the eight 
species of tlie genus inhabiting the 
northern parts of the globe, and the 
members of the group differ from true 
geese in that they have a short and 
narrow bill, liigh in the centre, another 
distinguishing characteristic being the 
smoothness of the neck plumage. The 
common Bernicle is much smaller than 
the domestic goose, approximating to 
two feet in length, and about four pounds 
in weight ; but as it is easily kept in a 
state of domestication, and is a free 
breeder, it is very suit.able for stocking 
ornamental waters— its appearance being 
attractive. The colour of head and throat 
is white, with a black bill and a black 
stripe from the bill to the eyes ; the top 
of the liead and neck is also black, as also 
is the breast. The remainder of the 
plumage is grey and black on the upper 
parts, and wliite on the under parts. 
The legs are black, and the eyes brown. 
The female plumage is the same as in the 
male ; the eggs are white, and the in- 
cubating period a month; 

In addition to the foregoing there are 
many other species of geese, several of 
which are to be seen in coUectiMis and 
upon ornamental waters ; and occasion- 
ally some of the rarer sorts are seat at 
exhibitions, which include classes for 
water-fowl. Broadly speaking, the 
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me&ods.of mana^ment already detailed 
in the article *‘^ese — General Manage- 
ment,” are applicable to all descriptions 
of geese ; but there are certain differences 
as regards the feeding and management in 
bree^g of some of the more uncommon 
species, regarding which the amateur 
would require to obtain particular infor- 
mation before attempting to keep them. 

CffiNUSt A group of species, closely allied 
by common characters {see “Origin.”) 

QIL1L6. A term applied to the part of 
the throat under the beak, sometimes 
including the wattles. 

CHZZAfiO {see “Digestive process.”) 

QOSUNQ. A young goose. 

ORAIM {see “Feeding stuffs.”) 

CMtASS {see “ Accommodation ” and 
“ Feeding Stuffs.” 

QIICAVE8 {see “ Feeding stuffs.”) 

CNtCEN POOD {see “ Feeding stuffs.”) 

ORIT. Grit is essential to tlie well- 
being of all fowls, both in confinement 
and at large. Possessing no teeth to 
perform the function of mastication, 
digestion is impossible unless the gizzard 
of the fowl, into whidi the food passes 
after it leaves the crop, is aided in its 
work by hard sharp particles of stone. 
When at liberty instinct teaches fowls 
to forage for these particles, but if they 
are kept under conditions where a supply 
is not available, the grit must be pro- 
vided. The kind of grit most suitable 
needs consideration, and it should be 
borne in mind that good or evil results 
may ensue according to the manner of 
grit supplied. First of all, poultry need 
sharp grit, and flint is the best, for it is 
both sharp and hard, and will grind up 
the food in the gizzard ; but, in addition 


to hard flint, it is as well to have some 
softer grit that will mingle with the flint 
and make a better grinding-mill, so to 
speak. Limestone is very good for this 
purpose, and other kinds of grit are 
equally suitable. The grit should not be 
all of one size, but should consist of 
various sizes, as this is much more 
natural, and is more what the gizzard 
requires for its work. The shape of the 
particles should also be taken into 
account. These should be of a good 
round shape with plenty of corners 
sticking out, so that they will grind the 
food easily and perform their work in 
the best possible way. The tonic prin- 
ciples of grit must be considered — 
different kinds of rock contain different 
mineral substances, many of which are 
extremely useful. Limestone, for in- 
stance, provides lime, which is most 
essential for egg production, for egg- 
shells are practically composed of lime, 
and hens can obtain this from the grit if 
limestone is provided. Oyster-shell is 
also excellent for fowls for the same 
reason, and ironstone is a good tonic ; 
in fact, there are many kinds of grit 
that contain such mineral substances, 
and they have an excellent effect upon 
the system. Of course, it does not follow 
that the only mineral substances a fowl 
gets it obtains from the grit it consumes. 
There is much lime in grass and corn, 
and fowls will always use first the lime 
that is in an easily assimilable form 
before they have recourse to the crude 
article which is in the grit they have 
eaten. Although fowls need grit, they 
should not be forced to eat it by mixing 
it up with the soft food, so compelling 
them to consume more than they require. 
It should be placed about in shallow 
trays, so that they can have recourse to 
it when they are disposed. 

GUINEA FOWL. Guinea fowl are 
very attractive from an artistic jx)int of 
view, but owing to the poor demand for 
them as table birds they are not bred to 
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any great extent. They are generally 
found on farms where little or no care 
is bestowed upon them in the way of 
housing and feeding. The birds live on 
the “ go as you please ” system, picking 
up their food al^ut the farm yards or 
meadows, and roosting either in the trees 
or on the high beams which support the 
roofs of the cart sheds, barns or other 
buildings. They are allowed to live an 
vmdisturbed life until they become too 
numerous for the comfort of the other 
fowls on the premises, with whtcli they 


cannot be domesticated sufficiently to 
live on very friendly terms. The male 
guinea fowl is very pugnacious and will 
drive other fowls from their food. 

Were the demand for Guinea fowl not 
so limited they would certainly be profit- 
able birds to breed, as they consume for 
many months of the year a great amount 
of insect food. Their flesh is of a gamey 
flavour, whilst their eggs, which compare 
ifi number with those laid by some breeds 
of domesticated fowls, are of a pleasing 
colour and of a rich flavour. Poulterers 


generally offer Guinea fowl for sale 
during February and March, as it is then 
that game is on the decrease and chickens 
high in price. The birds weigh about 
3 lbs., and carry a good deal of dark- 
coloured flesh on frames extremely light in 
build. The plumage of Guinea fowl 
is very attractive, being a slate- 
coloured ground evenly covered with 
round white spots, a variation consisting 
of dark spots and light ground. The 
head of the bird is peculiar, having red 
wattles, larger in the male than the 

female, and a 
bristly looking 
mane which 
extends some 
distance from 
the back of the 
head and down 
the neck. The 
neck where it 
joins the head 
is void of 
feathers, and is 
covered with a 
white kid-like 
substance. On 
a farm where 
they can be 
induced to live 
on amicable 
terms with 
other fowls, 
and where they 
are trained 
from chicken- 
hood to take shelter with them, Guinea 
fowl are profitable birds to breed, as 
they arc great foragers, and destroy 
an enormous amount of injurious 
insect life. In a year they will lay from 
fifty to eighty eggs, which, though small, 
and not in general demand, are useful 
for home consumption. Should the spring 
be warm, the hens will commence to lay 
about April, and will continue la 5 dng till 
August or September, according to climatic 
conditions, and the amount of insect life 
available. The best way to commence with 
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Guinea fowl is to secure a hatch of eggs 
and place them under a reliable broody hen, 
so that the chicks may be brought up 
tame and induced as they mature to roost 
under cover. The time occupied in 
hatching the eggs is about twenty-seven 
days, and when the chicks appear they 
should be left under the hen till they are 
thoroughly dry, and capable of running 
about. Both hen and chicks should then 
be given the shelter of a large coop with 
a barred front, about three feet long and 
two feet wide, and comfortably high. 
The front of the coop should be provided 
with a removable wired frame, so that 
the youngsters can be confined to shelter 
in wet weather, as damp is fatal to their 
well-being. The coop should be placed 
upon short dry gra.ss. It is a good plan 
to drive stakes into the ground round, 
and a yard or so from the coop, and to 
attach fine mesh w'ire netting to tliese. 
The enclosure will form a splendid play- 
ground for the little chicks, and allow 
them more grass in which to hunt for 
insects. The coop should be moved to 
fresh ground frequently. Until such 
time as the youngsters can find their own 
food, they should be supplied, in addition 
to other foods, with a liberal amount of 
animal food in the form of finely minced 
lean meat, ants’ eggs or maggots. During 
the first week they may be given stale 
bread crumbs mixed with finely chopped 
hard-boiled eggs ; finely minced lean 
meat and chopped vegetables, fine biscuit 
meal soaked in milk, a few ants’ eggs 
occasionally, and for the last feed of the 
day, some dry chick food. It is as well 
to soak this latter food before giving it 
to the chicks, and until they are a week 
old it should not be given dry. The soft 
foods should be changed daily, and fresh 
cool water and fine sharp grit should 
always be within easy reach of the birds. 
For the first few weeks the chicks require 
feeding six times during the day, or every 
two hours, as they have very small crops. 
Little and often should be the rule when 
feeding, and only as much food as will 
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be readily consumed should be allowed, 
as food allowed to get stale would, if eaten] 
cause bowel trouble. 

As the birds get older the soft food 
may be gradually decreased and the 
grain diet increased, but the supply of 
insect or other animal matter must be 
kept up, and when they leave the hen 
they should be induced to feed and 
shelter with other fowls, if such are kept. 
The house that is to shelter Guinea fowl 
and other poultry must be lofty, or the 
birds will become quarrelsome and soon 
discard the place. The perches must be 
placed as high as possible, high perching 
being a natural habit of the birds. 

If it is desired to breed from the birds 
raised, one male should be allowed to two, 
or at most, three females. The former sex 
can be determined by his peculiar habit 
of strutting about on tip-toe. and arching 
his neck. His shrill cry also denotes his 
sex, as it is quite dissimilar to the “ come 
back ” note of the females. 

The nests used for the hens to lay in 
should not be exposed to view, but should 
be made by means of a covenng of rushes, 
dried grasses, or brush wood, to appear as 
natural and secluded as possible. The 
Guinea hen loves a ^uiet out-of-the-way 
place in which to deposit her eggs. The 
nests should be visited daily, and all the 
eggs but one removed. If one egg is 
always left in the nest, the birds will not 
get suspicious and seek fresh places in 
which to lay, and will be less inclined to 
broodiness, and will lay a larger number 
of eggs. Tho.se eggs produced during the 
months of April and May are the most 
reliable for hatching purposes. 

Guinea fowl are useful as night alarms. 
Not a footfall escapes their keen ears. 
The approach of a stranger is met with 
loud shrieks, not pleasant to listen to, and 
there are instances on record where night 
visitors with no good intent have been 
uimerved and put to flight by their 
shrieks or “ come back ” cries, and any- 
one hearing at night the cry of the 
Guinea fowl for the first time would 
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be inclined to believe such stories. 

The experiment of swarming Guinea 
fowl with Game birds has been tried, but 
without success, as the former have 
quickly routed the latter. Guinea fowl 
may, however, be successfully “ swarmed” 
in coverts by themselves, providing that 
such coverts are in a fairly warm and dry 
locality. Under such conditions, they 
should be kept for purely domestic 
purposes. The birds should be marketed 
in early spring, or, if kept for home 
consumption, they should be sent to 
table in winter, and while young, when 
they will form a dish both tender and 
delicious. Apart from the common Guinea 
fo#l, there are other species, all of wliich 
it is believed have emanated from one 
common origin. Such are undomesticated, 
and, when kept in confinement arc 
intended only as objects of interest. 

HACKLES. The long, pointed feathers 
on the neck. Similar feathers on the 
saddle of the cock are termed “Saddle 
Hackles.” 

HAfWBUilQH. There is no bird in 
the show pen to-day more graceful and 
more attractive than the Hamburgh. 
In its various colours it is a source of 
beauty, for while the marked varieties 
have distinctive character with them, the 
black immediately catches the eye of the 
visitor, and arrests his attention, because 
of the graceful flow of feather, together 
with the formation of the head and its 
neat, natty appearance. The best known 
colours are the Blacks, Gold and Silver 
Spangled, and Gold and Silver Pencilled, 
although at one time other varieties 
have come to the front. Among these 
were the Whites, a colour not known 
now unless it comes from the light-coloured 
pencilled bred ones, then on the Silver 
side only, and there is always a danger 
.df them throwing back on the marked 
variety. The cock breeding strains are 
more hable to throw those than the pullet 
■strains, and the question of producing 
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pure white birds would be only a matter 
of time and is in the hands of the penciSed 
breeders* We need only go back to i860 
to 1870, when several Northern breeders 
kept them, but no doubt the delicate 
plumage, coupled with the difficulty in 
getting a sound white lobe has had much 
to do with their decline. About this time 
there were a few Buffs being bred, and 
with the infusion of the Buff Leghorn to 
get the level colour, the head points lost 
ground and the shade gradually died out. 
Records have also been made of a Silver- 
laced Hamburgh, viz., a black bird with 
a white lacing ; also a Cuckoo or Blue 
Barred Hamburgh, a black barring on 
an Andalusian ground colour, and a 
Buff pencilled Hamburgh, the ground 
colour being the same as in the gold 
pencilled, but white instead of a black 
bar. The.se varieties would have been 
quaint in their way, but they never 
caught the fancy eye, and as soon as the 
promoters died out the colours died with 
them. To return then to the Black. We 
have a very handsome fowl and one that 
can lay claim to some degree of useful- 
ness. Although not of much use for 
the table, the Hamburgh has often 
been described as an everlasting layer, 
and when kept on an extensive run has 
not betrayed this belief. In the Black 
colour counts for much, and this should 
be of a rich beetle green shade with as 
much lustre as possible. The pullets 
show this to perfection when up in full 
bloom, and should be even and sound 
right through to the tail. In the cocks, 
purple or brown feathers is a great fault, 
so also is any sign of red in the neck 
hackle, although this is very liable to 
appear from a pullet bred strain. The 
tail of all the colours should be as full 
as possible, and carried in a nice easy 
fashion, and not come up over the back 
like a squirrel’s tail. Quantity ef feather 
in nSek and saddle hackle adds beauty 
and counts well for exhibition points, 
this, with a long tail, completes the body 
of a t3qMcal black Hamburgh. Now, 
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while the saddle hackle should be fine 
and silky, the tail, tail coverts, and »ckle 
feathers should be broad, the wider the 
better, and all these should be beetle 
green, the same as in the body colour. 
The leg colour should be a dark leaden 
blue, clean and free from any sign of 
feather. In appearance the bird should 
have a jaunty carriage, full, round chest, 
and be very sprightly and active. One of 
the primary features of the Hamburgh is 
the head. However good the body may 
be it stands no chance whatever against 
a good-headed specimen if the body be 
only moderate. The comb should be 
full in the front, show a lot of work- 
ings, or corrugations, and taper off from 
the front to the back, winch finishes off 
in a nice long leader standing straight 
out, and well off the head. Both sexes 
are the same, although the hen is naturally 
smaller than the cock. The comb, face 
and wattles, the latter not too large, 
should be a rich cherry red colour, which 
with the green plumage shows up the 
white lobe. The lobe must be round 
and give the appearance of having been 
stuck on rather than grown there, 
of a soft kid glove-like nature, and be 
snow white. A blushed lobe is a fault, 
so also is one of an almond shape like that 
of the Minorca. The lobe of a well-pro- 
portioned Black cockerel will be as round 
Jis a florin, and about the same si<je. 
"With the Spangles the head points run 
much coarser, and the lobe is not up to 
the standard of the Blacks. The pullets 
of the Silvers will hardly show any lobe, 
but this may come with care and selection 
in breeding. In shape and character 
these come up to the Blacks, and a nicely 
marked cock with a full tail is very 
attractive indeed. The body colour 
should be white or a rich golden brown, 
according to the variety, and the spang- 
ling black, or rather a bwtle green. The 
shape of this marking should be round, 
and on the end of each feather. There 
is always a tendency for the marking 
to rpn down in a V-shaped form towards 


the shaft of the feather, but tliis should 
not be encouraged, though very difficult 
to eradicate. In the Pencilled variety 
we have the smallest size of the family. 
Although they all go under the name of 
the Hamburgh, it is only the Pencilled 
variety that came to us from Holland, and 
were originally known as Chittiprats. 
These have been improved very much 
since then in colour and marking, though 
very doubtfully as regards size. The 



Silver Spansled Hamburgh. 


Spangled variety emerged out of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, and arc the results of 
selection from the old Mooney and Phea- 
sant fowls. How aged these are no one 
can properly trace, but the Blacks were 
exhibited under the heading of Black 
Pheasants at least one hundred years ago. 
The Pencilled then undoubtedly gave 
them the name and has largely given 
place to the Blacks. These should have 
the same features in carriage, feather, 
comb, face and lobe as the rest, the only 
change being in colour. With the cocks. 
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eitjier Silver or Gold, it is essential that 
each should have a finely laced tail, 
that is, a lacing round the edge of each 
sickle and tail coverts. In the hens the 
colour is the same, but the pencilling, 
better described as a barring, must be as 
fine as possible and even throughout. 
Clear cut marking, which runs right 
through the tail, rich and free from 
any pale patches, must be aimed at 
with the ground colour of the Golds. 
{See Plaie No. 47). 

HATCHINQ {see “Incubation.”) 

HAWK-BIU.ED. Hooked or aquiline 
beak. 

HAWKS (see “ Enemies of fowls.”) 
HEAT “ Rearing, artificial.”) 

hedges, suitable {see “ Accom- 
modation.”) 

HEN-FEATHERED. A cock without 
sickles or saddle-hackles, as in the Sebright 
Bantams. 

HENS, NUMBER TO COCK {see 

*' Mating.”) 

HEREDITY, by which is meant an- 
cestral influences, is as yet understood 
to a very limited degree. Such know- 
ledge as we do possess is at the present 
time undergoing reconsideration in the 
light of later observations, more especially 
connected with what is known as Mendel’s 
Law. ‘{See “ Mendelism.”) Breeding is 
a complex problem, and the further it 
is extended the more numerous the influ- 
ences exerting themselves are revealed. 
Certain characters met with in domestic 
poultry appear to have dominance over 
others, and in some instances these defy 
oi tire breeder, who finds them 
i^ecurring with persistence and determina- 
tion. Yet in themselves they are of 
small v£d«e. How these have arisen 


cannot be stated. They are ; which is 
all that can be said. An example of 
this is the fifth toe, which is a fixed 
character of the Dorking, arid from that 
breed it has been handed on to other 
races descended therefrom. The peculi-* 
arity was known nearly 2,000 years ago, 
for Columella speaks of the “ five-clawed 
breed ” as common in Italy at the b^in- 
ning of the Christian Era. So far as we 
know the additional toe is not used in 
any way. It gives no greater power to 
the foot, nor is it employed in walking" 
or grasping a branch or perch. As an indi- 
cation of breeding it is maintained, and 
the only point in its favour is that it is 
usually associated with good table quali- 
ties, though why that should be so is diffi- 
cult to say. As to its persistence there can 
be no doubt, for that is within the know- 
ledge of breeders. In some instances it 
is apparently lost when, -cither with 
crosses or new breeds when the Dorking 
is used, an attempt is made to breed it 
oiit. But it soon reappears in succeeding 
generations. This may bd due to the 
length of time during which it lias been a 
distinctive feature, thus giving a vigour 
which enables it to overcome the antago- 
nistic influences, but that is a point updh 
which dogmatism is undesirable. Under 
these circumstances the weight of experi- 
ence is distinctly in favour of maintaining 
a character which evidently has a value, 
though that has not been discovered, as 
it may be classed among the dominants. 

LATENT CHARACTERS. There are 

many other characters and qualities which 
may also be included among those which 
exert an influence for many generations, 
even though they may be latent f&r a 
longer or shorter period. These come 
within the experience of breeders of every 
grade. It is not uncommon for fovds 
which are apparently uniform in their 
character to produce chickens which 
develop features not fouiid in any of the 
immediate ancestors, and whieffi appar- 
ently have no justification or explanation. 
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Itk ctoev^eedog this is evitfoat to a 
ttmifieiii dicftee, and many pocohsM;^ results 
suite to1»e found. For instance, if k black 
iduoutied codk uid a white hen are mated 
souse qI tbiS chickens may be all white or 
a& black, apparently foHowu^ the domi- 
nant of One of the respective parents ; 
or, if a rose-combed cock be mated with 
sittgle-ootnbed hens, some of the progeny 
will have pure rose and others pure single 
combs, though in both cases the dominant 
influence will not continue to the same 
extent, and the other will reappear later 
cm to a greater degree. But what are 
known as latent characters have a much 
greater influence. In some cases, m 
spite of the greatest care in selection upon 
definite lines, even after several genera- 
tions, features suddenly are found which 
upset the calculations of the breeder, and, 
perhaps, if he has purchased fresh stock, 
lead him to think that the birds thus 
obtained were not pure. There has been 
of late years an enormous amount of 
out-crossing among many races of poultry, 
the proof of which is seen in the develop- 
ment of latent' characters which are 
antagonistic to the ideals of the breeder. 
In fact, it would appear that some 
characters, when once introduced, are 
never entirely lost, even though they may 
not api)ear for several generations. Much 
would seem to depend upon the length 
of time they have been perpetuated, but 
very often a change of soil or environment 
will have the effect of giving an impetus 
to the development of these latent 
characters, and there can be no question 
that the introduction of fresh blood 
derived from birds with very small racial 
affinity has a marked tendency in the 
same direction. Some characters appear 
in this way much more than do others. 
Colour of plumage, the fifth toe, feathers 
on the legs and feet, colour of bills in 
ducks and of skin in fowls ms^y be cited 
as examples. But in some cases the 
labmt charactfics «e very partial and 
Ihxlited. The appearaate of white or 
red, feathers in the tail or wings, frequently 


but one or two such feathers, is very 
difficult to explain upon general grounds, 
but they presert to the breeder a problem 
he has never yet been able to solve. 
These, and a multitude of others, are 
latent characters which must be recog- 
nised, and which add to the interest or to 
the difficulty of his operations. To 
some extent the same is found in qualities, 
though to a lesser degree. It must be 
understood that prolificacy in egg pro- 
duction, great flesh development, and 
suspension of the maternal instinct are 
all artificial and not natural, and are 
resultant from selection and breeding. 
Hence the tendency is ever towards 
reduction of the number and size of eggs, 
to lessened quantity of flesh, and to 
sitting at the right season of the year. 

REVERSION. We are thus led to the 

great subject of reversion and atavism, 
which IS now receiving sometliing of 
the attention it deserves from practical 
breeders. Both these terms refer to 
the reappearance of characters once 
t 5 q)ical, but now extinct. As Professor 
Davenpori says : “ Reversion is the term 
to use wlfin the cliaracter belonged to a 
near-by ancestor clearly of the same 
species but several generations removed, 
while atavism is used to denote the 
appearance of characters belonging to 
exceedingly remote ancestors, perhaps 
even of different species.” It may be 
accepted as true that, as a rule, reversion 
concerns the breeder, and that it is seldom, 
if ever, he finds any case of atavism. 
In this connection it is essential to 
remember that all animals are descendants 
of their ancestors, and that they are 
the product of their progenitors, or to 
quote Professor Davenport : “ It is 

evident that inheritance is not limited 
to the visible characters of the immediate 
parent. We constantly foiget that 
every individind is possessed of and 
capable of transmitting all the characters 
of the race to which he belongs. We 
forgot that his visible diaracters are not 
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his total possession, but only those which 
are relatively most prominent in his 
case. Other combinations are easily 
possible out of the same elements in 
slightly different proportions, and it is 
not so strange as we think that a character 
once in possession of a race tends to 
persist indefinitely and, perforce, occasion- 
ally to become visibly apparent. It is 
as bound to appear, under the law of 
chance, as is the one black ball in the box 
of a thousand or a million, if only throws 
enough are made.” But, as already 
pointed out, there is something more 
than chance in reversion, for influences 
such as change of soil or of food may tend 
to increase the vigour of the non-visible 
characters, and as the number of these 
is considerable in any breed or familv 
it is not to be wondered at if one or other 
of these is seen with a fair measure of 
frequency. Many of the characters and 
qualities found in domestic poultry are 
artificial, some, in fact, are abnormal, 
and their hold upon the race is small as 
compared with others whicli for the time 
being are not visible. That there will 
always be this tendency to revert to 
ancestral type must be recognised, even 
with the most carefully bred fowls, but 
where selection is less rigid the influence 
is much greater. Thus, where crosses 
and out-crosses take place, reversion is 
much more rapid, which explains the 
great number of variations in ordinary 
poultry. But they will make their 
appearance even when the greatest care 
is taken in selection. 

HIQOLER. One who collects chickens 
or eggs from the producer, for re-sale 
{see “Sussex chicken industry.”) 

HOCK. The knee-joint of the leg. 

HOLLAND, WHITE [see “ Turkeys.”) 

HOUDANa The Houdan was the first 
of the French breeds to receive recogni- 
tion by English breeders, and though it 


is difficult to tell when it first made its 
appearance in this country, it is certain 
that for nearly sixty years it has been 
regarded as a variety possessing both 
exhibition and utility properties. The 
breed was at first known in England as 
the Normandy fowl, but the name by 
which it is now designated the world 
over indicates the particular district in 
France in which Houdans have been 
extensively bred for many years. 

French poultry-keepers have always 
been famed for their table poultry, and 
the Houdan undoubtedly possesses the 
properties that are required in fowls 
intended for the table. It has not, 
however, seriously threatened the popu- 
larity of our English breeds for that 
particular purpose, and it is somewhat 
curious that although in France it has 
been bred primarily for its utility pro- 
perties, in this country it has perhaps 
found more favour for exhibition pur- 
poses, and for a number of years the 
Houdan has been a popular feature at 
our shows. Naturally it has undergone 
considerable improvement from the 
exhibition point of view, and even to 
such an extent that some of the best 
English specimens sent to a large French 
show received little sympathy at the 
hands of French judges. Yet it must be 
admitted that the breed has suffered very 
little at the hands of fancy breeders. Its 
size has been well maintained, the size 
and form of the crest and comb have 
been improved, shape has been fully 
recognised, the table properties of the 
variety have not been sacrificed, and it 
is really perhaps only in the matter of 
colour that English breeders have shown 
any uncertainty and departed from the 
French type. In that matter, however, 
there has been a great deal of variation, 
light and dark types coming into favour 
alternately, and at the present time 
many of the winning cocks are so dark 
that French breeders would consider them 
quite unsuitable for their shows, where even 
mottling all over the body is required. 
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The most striking feature- of the 
Houdan is the crest, which, in the cock, 
is described by the standard as large, 
full and compact, with sufficient inclina- 
tion backwards to fully expose the comb, 
while that of the hen is globular and 
more firmly set upon the head. The 
formation of the crest is a very important 
point, as a large but ragged crest, or 
one split in the centre, is not desired. 
It may be added that the peculiar 
formation of the skull, which has a 
spherical protuberance or poll, is common 
to the Polish race, of which the Houdan 
is undoubtedly an oflf-shoot, but the size 
and formation of this poll does not 
appear to have any effect upon the 
actual shape and extent of the crest. 

The comb is another distinctive feature 
of this breed, being of the leaf or butter- 
fly pattern. It is, indeed, very much in 
the form of a butterfly poised on the head, 
with wings well spread, and these, of 
course, should be of even size and forma- 
tion. The comb of the cock is well 
developed, but that of the hen, though 
of similar shape, is exceedingly small, 
and in many of the best specimens is 
completely hidden by the crest. The 
beak is short and stout, of light horn 
colour, the eye red and prominent, tlie 
wattles well rounded, short in the cock, 
and, of course, smaller in tiie hen, whilst 
a good-sized pendulous tuft of feathers 
hangs beard fashion below the beak, 
and the face is furnished with large, 
compact whiskers on each side. Tlie 
ear-lobes are small, and of a pinky white 
shade. 

The body is large, rather long and 
square, with a broad and deep breast, 
long and straight breastbone, rather 
long and straight back, and wings carried 
weU tucked up and to the side, while 
the tail of the cock is large and well 
arched, with plenty of long sickles, and 
that of the hen is of good size and 
carried well away from the body. The 
thighs are short and set wide apart, the 
Shanks straight and free from feathers. 


and the feet well formed, with five toes, 
the fifth starting separately from the 
fourth and curving gently upwards. The 
legs and feet should be of a pinky white 
shade mottled with black, although in 
old birds this often becomes pale grey, 
while darker coloured legs, which arc not 
desired, shade into blue with age. The 
weight runs up to 8 or 9 lbs. in cocks, 
and 6 or 7 lbs. in hens. 

The plumage consists of a mixture of 
black and white, the white forming 
splashes or tips at the ends of the 
feathers, and producing a mottled 
appearance, which should be as even as 
possible. The black should have a pro- 
nounced glossy green cast, and it is 
worthy of note that the tendency in old 
birds is to moult lighter, so that in their 
first season they are generally darker 
than later in life. The crest invariably 
shows more white than other parts of the 
body, with the exception of the wings 
and tail, but the aim of breeders is to 
secure perfect uniformity of mottling all 
over the body. 

As we have pointed out, fanciers of 
the present day favour a dark type, with 
the result that whilst the hens are evenly 
marked with very small tips of white at 
the end of each feather, cocks are fre- 
quently quite black upon the tops and 
hackles, and only show a little mottling 
on the breast and wings. Whether this 
fashion will continue no one can tell ; 
but as it has given rise to some discus- 
sion in the fancy press and has been 
condemned by French breeders, it is 
possible that exhibitors and judges will, 
in the future, go for a lighter colour, 
with more mottling in the cock. 

In breeding Houdans it is first of all 
necessary to study type, and an effort 
should be made to secure good size, for 
which purpose two or three-year-old hens 
will be found more reliable as breeders 
than pullets. The size and formation of 
crest and comb is another very important 
matter, and it is better to select birds 
with shapely crests even though they 
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may be idightly smaller, rather than run 
any risk with very large but poorly 
shaped ones. The same may be said of 
combs, and it will be found that these 
characteristics can only be developed 
and improved with the most careful 
selection and inbreeding, though it is 
not necessary to mate separate pens for 
{H'oducing cockerels and pullets. 

So far as colour is concerned, the best 
plan to attain the happy medium in 
mottling is to set off a light bird against 
a dark one. The most satisfactory mating 
is to select a cockerel with plenty of 
white, but as evenly distributed as pos- 
siUe, with hens that are rich in their 
black but rather short of mottling, and, 
given well-selected stock of the same 
strain, the progeny should include a 
good proportion of well-marked birds of 
both sexes. {See Plates Nos. 48 and 49). 

HOUSES. In discussing the question 
of houses, two distinct types must be 
considered — ^those that are to remain in 
the same place year after year, and those, 
on the other hand, that are to be con- 
stantly moved about. When possible, 
housing on the portable plan offers the 
greatest advantages, and when there is 
plenty of space available this method 
should always be adopted. Not only is 
it more economical, but the fowls thrive 
better, are able to procure a large part of 
their own food, and the ground derives 
great benefit. An adult fowl produces 
from 80 lbs. to 100 lbs. of manure in the 
twelve months, and if this amount can 
be distributed instead of all falling on to 
a small space, the land receives consider- 
ably more good. If space is very 
restricted, the permanent plan of housing 
must be adopted, when special precautions 
are necessary to prevent the land becoming 
at all tainted or foul. Upon many 
places there is a brick shed, which, with 
a little alteraticm, can be made into an 
exc^ent poultry house. Bricks are too 
oxpoa^e to buy specially for the purpose, 
btttsometiffles, if an old building has been 


lately pulled down, the cdd bridsB 
can be obtained for next to nothing, 
and such can with advantage be em- 
ployed. An existing brick building usually 
requires some alWation before it is 
altogether suitable for the fowls ; maybd 
there is a cement floor, which wants 
removing, no window, and little or no 
ventilation. 

MATERIALS. If a poultry house has 

to be specially constructed, wood is the 
best and the cheapest material to employ. 
Sound and well-seasoned boarding should 
be obtained, even though rather more 
has to be paid for it, as it comes so much 
cheaper in the long run. For permanent 
houses, it should be an inch thick, and 
for portable f inch. Inch boarding would 
undoubtedly be better in some respects 
for a portable house, but it is too heavy, 
and an essential feature of such a house 
is that it shall be light and easily movable 
from one place to another. The great 
faxilt with many poultry houses advertised 
by the various appliance makers is that 
they are made of too thin material, often 
only i inch and even f of an inch boarding. 
Wood as thin as this is not able to with- 
stand the extremes of temperature ; the 
interior resembles an oven during the 
summer, and a refrigerator during the 
winter. A house of this description can 
be greatly improved by covering the 
outside with felt — ^not the inside, as we 
have seen done, because this harbours 
insects and vermin. An excellent sub- 
stitute for felt can be made at only 
a trifling cost. Tar the outside of the 
house, and, while still wet, lay on some 
sheets of brown paper or unbleached 
calico, then apply two more coats of 
tar. The paper or calico sticks fimdy 
on to the wood, becoming almost a part 
thereof, and, if regularly tarred two or 
three times a year, it will last as long as 
the house. We have sometimes seen 
houses made of corrugated iron — a paost 
unsuitable material alone, but, when 
lined with match-boar^ng, one tiiat 
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answers the purpose wdl. It is, however, 
more exprasive than inch boarding, while 
its wei^t makes it useless for portable 
houses. Tongued and grooved planks 
should be employed, as this prevents 
draughts entering to the birds. Boarding 
of this description should alwa3rs be 
fastened on in an upright position, and 
not parallel to the ground. In the latter 
case the rain soaks in between the boards, 
whereas, if placed on perpendicularly, the 
water runs straight away. If for any 
reason the match-boarding must be placed 
on horizontally, then the tongues should 
be uppermost ; if the grooves are in this 
position, the water remains, speedily 
causing rot to set in. Another form of 
very good timber is weather-boarding ; 
it is cheaper than the tongued and grooved 
but does not last quite so well. With 
this class of timber the boards must be 
placed on horizontally, overlapping one 
another about f of an inch. 

THE ROOF. No form of roof can equal 

thatch, so far as equality of temperature 
is concerned, as it is such an excellent 
non-conductor of heat and cold. The , 
interior of a poultry house with a roof of 
this description maintains a remarkably 
even temperature during summer and 
winter, being cool during the former and 
warm during the latter seasons. Thatch, 
however, has serious drawbacks, which 
render it unsuitable for such a purpose. 
For one thing, it harbours so many insects 
and vermin that it is well-nigh impossible 
to keep the fowls dean. Wood alone is 
frequently employed, but it does not 
make a first-dass roof. Unless it fits 
exceptionally well it is not water-tight, 
and constant worry is caused through 
the interior of the house becoming damp. 

A wood^i roof can be greatly improved 
upon by covering with felt, or a sutetitute 
desaribi^ already. Fm* portable houses, 
this is probably the best form there is, as 
]%htness is so essential a feature in the 
construction. For pertnanent houses, 
corrugated iron, lined with match- 


boarding f- of an inch thick, with a layer 
of felt between, makes perhaps the best 
kind it is posdble to have. It is by no 
means expensive, it is warm in winter 
and cool in summer, and it lasts a Icmg 
time without requiring any attention 
whatever. There should be a space of 
a couple of inches between the fdting and 
the iron, in order to allow a current of 
air to pass between. The felting should 
be nailed on to the upper side of the 
boarding, and thoroughly well tarred. 

the floor. Many poultry-houses, 

especially permanent ones upon farms, 
have a cement or brick floor, but neither 
is a form to be recommended. The former 
during the winter months is exceedingly 
cold, and we have never found fowls to 
thrive quite so well upon it. The 
coldness can to some extent be overcome 
by thickly littering with peat moss litter, 
or earth, but even then it is far from 
satisfactory. Cement is very hard, fre- 
quently causing bumble-foot, a disease 
affecting the soles of the feet, which 
sometimes results in a great deal of worry. 
Bncks, whilst not nearly so cold, are to 
some extent absorbent, retaining a part 
of the liquid portion of the manure, and 
in time preventing the house from smelling 
sweet and dean. Wood is very often 
employed, and of the three is the best, but 
the boar^ must fit exceedingly well, 
otherwise the house will prove haughty, 
besides which dirt will remain in the 
crevices and cracks. The best kind of 
floor is the earth itself ; it is the cheapest, 
the most easily removed and the one 
which maintains the most even tempera- 
ture. If the situation is a damp one, it 
is a good plan to raise the interior a few 
inches with dry earth or gravel, which, 
well trodden down, forms a very excellent 
floor. A form of house which has a 
certain amount of popularity, though not 
so much as formerly, is one with a floor 
raised about three feet from the ground, 
affording a shelter beneath, under which 
the fowls can go on wet or cold da}^. 
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So far as the shelter is concerned, it is a 
good idea, but a house with a raised 
floor varies so greatly in temperature. 
A bank of air beneath the floor of 
the house makes the interior much colder 
during the winter and hotter during the 
summer, besides which such a house is 
almost certain to be draughty. Upon 
the floor, of whatever it may consist, 
there should always be kept a thick 
layer of litter, consisting of peat moss, 
earth, ashes, or dried leaves, etc. Of 
these, the first-mentioned is much superior 
and is strongly recommended. It is 
quite cheap, costing about £z per ton 
delivered, and a ton goes a very long 
way. It is a deodorizer and an absorbent, 
holding the ammonia of the manure in 
suspension. If the house is not over- 
crowded, and the litter is six inches deep, 
it should remain sweet for nearly twelve 
months, provided it is raked over once 
every day and forked ov'er once a week. 
When done with in the house it makes a 
good manure, but must be sparingly used, 
as it is practically indestructible and, 
if applied too generously, speedily makes 
the land boggy and wet. 

DOST BATH. Whatever kind of 

poultry house is used — whether movable or 
otherwise — ^its tenants should be provided 
with a dust bath. The dust bath is as 
essential to the well-being of fowls as 
food, grit, etc. Besides providing exer- 
cise for the birds it keeps them in 
healthy plumage, and is the only 
means by which they can cool their 
feverish bodies or rid themselves of the 
insects that are ever striving to become 
their unwelcome guests. To growing 
fowls a dust bath is particularly essential, 
as without it the youngsters are sure to 
be attacked by the red mite, which will 
suck the very vitality out of their bodies. 
When young birds are badly attacked a 
good dusting with insect powder will, as 
a rtde, rid them of the pests for a time, 
when the operation of applying the 
powder must again be performed. But 


the- birds will keep themselves entirely 
free from such parasites if they are sup- 
plied with fire ashes or road sweepings, 
among which has been mixed a little 
flowers of sulphur. If the poultry house 
is a movable one and on grass land, it 
should have a roomy covered box attached 
to it, and tliis box should contain a good 
depth of the dusting material. If the 
house is a fixture, a dust bath should be 
provided under the scratching shed by 
digging a hole in the ground about a foot 
deep, so that the fowls may resort to it, 
if they so wish, even in the most inclement 
weather. 

VENTILATION. Generally speaking, 

insufficient attention is given to the 
ventilation of fowl houses, either very 
little or no provision being made for 
ensuring a constant supply of fresh air, 
which is so essential to the maintenance 
of sound robust health amongst the 
occupants. Not only does a badly- 
ventilated fowl house tend to weaken 
the constitution of the fowls, but it also 
lowers their vitality and makes them 
more liable to contract contagious diseases. 
Although plenty of fresh air is desirable, 
it must be borne in mind that adequate 
ventilation does not imply draughtiness, 
wliich is equally as bad and harmful as 
deficient ventilation, the ideal to be aimed 
at being the provision of means which 
ensure a gentle diffused current of fresh 
air passing constantly through the building 
and the removal or extraction of the air 
that has passed through the Itmgs of the 
roosting birds and become foul and 
vitiated. To properly ventilate a building 
of any description means that both 
inlets and outlets must be provided, and, 
as foul or vitiated air is lighter than 
fresh air, and rises or is forced to the 
top, it will readily be seen that the most 
suitable place to provide means for its 
escape or extraction is as high as possible 
in the roof, whilst the inlets for suppl3dng 
the fresh air to take place of the extracted 
foul air must be so arranged that the air 
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does not play directly upon the birds, 
apd if possible, both inlets and outlets 
should be such that they can be opened, 
closed and regulated according to the 
amount of ventilation reqmred, more, 
of course, being necessary in the summer 
than in the winter. As a rule, cost forms 
an important consideration in the con- 
struction and equipment of a fowl house. 


very satisfactory fresh-air inlets when 
fixed in the manner shown in figs, i, 2 
and 3. A hole is cut in the boarding and 
the “ Hit and Miss ” air grate fixed on 
the outside, whilst a piece of perforated 
zinc is nailed over the hole on the inside, 
as shown in figs, i and 3, and a baffle 
board also fixed on the inside about two 
inches away from the perforated zinc. 



inlet Ventilators for Fowlhouses. 


thereforc'the means of ventilation should 
be as simple and inexpensive as is 
compatible with efficiency. .Some excel- 
lent ventilators suitable for fowl houses 
are illustrated herewith, all of wliich are 
of easy construction, cost very little and 
can be adapted and modified to be 
applicable to buildings of various t3rpes. 
“ Hit and Miss ” slide ventilators form 


a wooden block being fixed at each corner 
to .secure it in position as shown in figs. 
I and 2. The baffle board sliould be 
somewhat larger in size tlian the perfor- 
ated zinc or air-grate, a q inch by 4 inch 
hole in the building requiring a board 
not less than 15 inch by 10 inch, the 
dotted lines in fig. 2 indicating tlie relative 
position and size of the hole to the baffle 
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boaitl. Tlie vmtila^ o«n, ol ceoise, 
be opened and dosed as desu:^ to teguUte 
th^sui^y ot air admitted, whilst the 
perfoiw^ zinc prevents the air entering 



Outlet Ventilators for Powlhousee. 


in gusts, the current bemg broken up 
mto atoms, havmg to pass through a 
large number of small holes. The object 
of the baffle board is to check the speed 
or velocity of the incoming air, which 
stnkes the board as mdicated by the 
long arrows m fig. 3 ; it is then diffused, 
and enters the house gently from all 
sides of the board as indicated by the 
arrows m figs. 2 and 3. When it is not 
desired to go to the expense of providing 
“ Hit and Miss ” air-grates the perforated 
zinc can be fixed over the hole m the 
boarding on the outside, as fig. 4, and a 
bottom be formed to the baffle board, 
as shown in fig. 5, to prevent the air 
entering m a downward direction, the 
disadvantage of this form of inlet bmng 
that the supply of air can only be regu- 
lated by covering up the opening round 
the baffle board. An inlet of t& type 
should be fixed sc»ne eighteen inches Of 
two feet above the perches so that it #01 
be wdO away from the roosting Ifiidl. 
Raismg the ridge of a fowl house a |eW 
indbes 00 wooden blocks and leavim % 
spatie htiweat the roof boards Sloitf #10 
ridge or apex, as shown in fig. fi, maiiu <■ 



a very slsifile outlet ’Ml 

air e8CB|»nf in the finMniw 
the arrows. Louvre boatos, no 
are the best for providing isoof veiitilatiMri 
as they can be opened and dosed as 
fonnd necessary. An fllustratikm of 
an arrangement of this tj^ is |^v«n 
in fig. 7, one side being dosed and 
the other open. All these ventilatons 
are simple in^constraction and anyone 
who is handy with carpenter’s tools 
should have no difficulty in putting them 
together, the louvre boards, of coarse, 
bemg fixed with pivots at each side to 
make them open and shut, a cone-headed 
screw usually making a satisfactory pivot 
for this purpose. 

PERCHES. Many minor troubles 

against which all poultry keepers have 
to contend are often directly or indirectly 
caused by improper or defective roosting 
accommodation, and by giving a little 
thought and attention to the way in 
which the perches are arranged and fixed 
in the houses, both loss and worry can 
be avoided. Over-crowding on the 
perches is most undesirable, therefore 
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Houdan Cock. 

{Bred and exhibited by Mr, Henry Kdye, South Binns, Heath field, Sussex.) 

Winner of ist Cry.stal Palace (International), I9(M ami 1905; ist Birmingham, 1904 and 19^5 ; ist Norwich; 
ist Southampton ; i.st and Special, Reading ; ist and S]>ecial, Tunbridge Wells, 1907 and 19(^8. Sire of Tst and 
Silver Medal, Dairy Show, I9(/); ist and lo-Guinea Challenge (mp, Crystal Palace, 1906. 



Ift a'HWty fhsA 
4 o ibot |4gty ae^ the roostiiw 
hotiililes^ the best poUt^ usually b^g 
out ul -the <liioot lise of the door, and as 
far anray from it as practicabte, as shown 
in fig. I of -fee accompanying sketches. 
To atraafe the perdies along the length 
of a house of the t3?pe shown in fig. i, 
in the manner indicated by the dotted 
fines, means that many of the lards 
would he compelled to roost in the 
drat^t, which ixivariably arises from 
the dhor. Perches fixed at a great height 
from the floor of' the fowl house are a 


mistake and likely to cause leg weakness, 



bumble foot, corns, abdominal and 
straining troulfles, and also cut and sore 
feet in the case of heavy birds, which 
drop with ctfiinderable force when alight- 
ii^ from 'Mgb pm'ches. Both the class of 
bfads to l^ .acc(mimodat<»l and the size of 
the hcnne li^ould jfe takcp into omsidera- 
tibn whfim dedding npcm the height to 
% #0 p^^flies ^ high being 

tpiile snmment fpr^ Ugfitly built birds in 
|ai«a rooiia^ fibQipaSir sci^t from eighteen 

answer 'for heavy 

bii^. ' ' are not ' 

infrequb^y^ fi ipying heights, 

4fra| IS, fii^ to the back 


in the form of a step ladder, as in I®, 3 
it is much better to have them all practic- 
ally oa^ the same level, in the manner 
shown in fig. 3, the quarrelling caused 
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by the majority of the birds wishing to 
roost on the topmost perch thereby being 
averted. A clear space of some fourteen 
or fifteen inches should be allowed between 
the perches, with sufficient room between 
the back perch and the end of the building 
to avoid damaging the cock’s tail feathers, 
a width of about nine inches usually 
being satisfactory. All perches should 
be easily removable to facilitate deaning 
and disinfecting, and be formed of fairly 
smooth wood about two inches wide and 
from two to four inches deep, according 
to the strength necessary to prevent the 
perches bending when the birds move 
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about on them. .Poles or wood with the 
bask on should not be used for perches, 
as when the wood dries the bark becomes 
loose and the hollow space formed between 
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■provides a sale and snug retreat for 
thousands of undesirable insects, which 
cause great discomfort to the fowls 
during the night. To make the perches 
removable, wooden sockets shaped as 
shown in fig. 4 should be nailed to the 
sides of the building to take the perch 
ends and hold them in position. The 
sharp edges on the top side of the perches 
shotdd be rounded as shown, and all 
cracks in the wood be filled in with putty, 
whilst to check and eradicate insect 
pests the sockets and perch ends should 


The shelf should be raised eight inches 
to a foot off the ground, $0 as to discourage 
egg-eating and prevent rats from stealing 
the eggs. Nest boxes can be made at 
an exceedingly small cost, and if placed 
against the wall of the povdtry house they 
require no back, while the front remains 
quite open. All that is required, there- 
fore, are ends and a top, the floor being 
formed by the shelf. The nests are best 
placed in the darkest comer of the house 
•where the light will not shine directly 
on to the birds as they are la5dng. 
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be periodically painted with tar and 
paraffin, and the perches be frequently 
scraped and coated with limewash con- 
taining paraffin. 

NEST BOXES. The most convenient 

form of nest box is one measuring about 
fifteen inches square and of a similar 
height, which allows the birds an abun- 
dance of space. Fixed bottoms are not 
recommended, as they involve greater 
difficulty in deaning, and it is a good plan 
to place the nest boxes on a shelf a few 
inches wider than they are, in this case 
dispensing altogether with a bottom. 


IMPORT- 

AN C E OP 
LIQHT. A 

very c o m - 
mon mistake 
in the con- 
struction of 
a poultry 
house — and 
especially 
with those of 
a portable 
nature — is 
that they are 
much too 
dark, there 
being but a 
small win- 
dow, or else 
no window at 
all. Yet it 
should be borne in mind that light is one 
of the greatest purifiers we possess, and no 
place that is always dark can be either 
thoroughly clean or dry. In all houses 
there should be a window — ^the larger, 
within reason, the better — which should 
preferably face south or south-east. 
During the summer this would cause 
the interior to become very warm, but this 
is a difficulty which can be very easily 
overcome by whitewashing the windows, 
or covering them with sacking or some 
such material. In this manner the direct 
rays of the sun will be prevented from 
entering, keeping the interior cool. It 
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is a good plan to always have the window 
hinged, so that during the summer months 
it can remain open, wire netting being 
substituted to keep the birds within. 
With open-aii houses, the question of a 
window is not so important ; but those 
that are closed in should always be 
provided with an abundance of light. 

SCRATCH I NO SHEDS. Attached to 

the roosting compartment there should be 
a shelter shed, under which the fowls 
can go on wet or very cold days. Fowls 
seem to have a 
great objection to 
shelter in their 
roosting compart- 
ments during the 
day, and it is quite 
a common sight to 
see them standing 
about in the rain 
and cold rather 
than enter their 
sleeping quarters. 

A shelter can be 
made for merely 
a trifling cost, 
which will very 
soon be repaid by 
the added health 
and productiveness 
of the fowls. Quite 
a low shelter 
answers the pur- 
pose admirably, one 
about four feet or 
four feet six inches affording ample 
space. Only two ends and a roof 
are necessary, as the shelter can 
be placed against the house, thus 
providing the back, while the front 
remains entirely open. A shelter or, 
as it is generdly termed now-a-days, 
a scratching shed, possesses such manifest 
advantages that it is unnecessary to go 
more fully into ' the matter. If it 
is to be used as a scratching shed it 
is better to have it rather higher, so that 
it can be more easily cleaned out. More- 


over, instead of having the front open, 
it is a good plan to wire-net it so that, 
when necessary, the birds can be confined 
therein. During the winter months, when 
it is difficult to provide the birds with 
occupation, the floor of the scratching 
shed should be covered with straw, 
chaff, or some such litter, and the grain 
scattered amongst it. 

RUNS. One of the advantages to be 

derived from adopting the portable system 
of housing is that the necessity for runs 


is dispensed witli, saving a considerable 
amount of expense and labour. When, 
however, space is limited, and it is desired 
to confine the fowls, fencing must be 
employed, which is best formed of wire- 
netting fastened to posts driven into 
the ground. Movable hurdles are 
occasionally employed, but they are 
expensive, and require a good deal of 
keeping in order. For most breeds of 
fowls fencing six feet high is necessary, 
but for a few of the heavy varieties four 
feet six inches or five feet is sufficient. 
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san^ ttWR oat to Tae of very inferior 
nwaabct o re, be insufficiently strong for 
the jpurpose for which it is require^ 9 aA 
prove a most unsatisfactory investmwt 
in every way. When ordering wire- 
netting the quality known as Ai should 
alwa};^ be stipulated together with the 
gauge of wire, as it is upon this that the 



str^sgth and resisting power of the netting 
largely depend, the price also being 
influenced by the gauge. The term mesh, 
used in connection with wire-netting, 
means the space or distance between the 
wires, as indicated on the accompanying 
sketch, vffiilst the selvages are the twisted 
wires rumiing alo^ and forming the 
bdges of the netting. Two wires are 
usually enqdoyed for each selvage, as 
shown at A, but in the strongest qualities 
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from half^iKfi to IWnPt 
should be bome id ittiild 
the mesh the lower be ^ 



wire, of course, compmisanng lor rib loss 
of strei^^ due to less wire bSng reqmred. 
Wire-netting can be obtained in widths 
varying from twdve inches to six feet, 
a full roll consisting of fifty lineal yards. 
Meshes smaller than one indi are not 
much used by poultry keepers, but 
come in very useful where prot^ion 
from rats is necessary. Inch mesh netting 
is the best for small chickens and where 
a sparrow proof run or enclosure is 
wanted, but for general purposes two inch 
mesh will be found the most satisfactory 
and economical. The following gauges 
of wire are recommended for netting for 
general use, but for situations where 
rough usage and hard wear are likely 
to ^ encountered stronger gauges should 
be employed. For meshes under one 
inch gauge. No. 2o; for meshes from 
one inch to one and five-eighths inch 
gauges, Nos. 17 and 18 ; and for two and 
three inch mesh netting gauges, Nos. 16 
or 17 and 15, respectively. All wire- 
netting should be galvanised after 
manufacture as, in addition to preventing 
premature decay of the wire, the coating 
of zinc increases the strength of the 
netting. By exammmg the twisted parts 
of the netting it is quite an easy matter 
to tell at what stage the coating of zinc 
was applied. When wire netting six feet 
high is employed, the posts require to 
be seven feet six inches long, so that 
eighteen inches can be underground, which 
part should have been previously well 
tarred. They should be pointed at one 
end, so that they can be driven into the 
ground— a much easier method than 
ffijgging holes for them. If a strand of 
wire is run along the top of the posts, 
the netting can be puU^ considerably 
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p S fli iwfcvw a good desd of 
tiro leet of the division 
iShjWdd he hoetded, in otder to prevent 
the codia fighti^. Comigated iron may 
he need, hat it is more expensive, and no 
more infective, though it lasts a consider- 
ably Imiger time. 


^TAtMTKD OROUNO. The question of 

tainted ground is one that has to be 
seriously considered when fowls are 
confined in runs, and this is, perhaps, the 
greatest objection to such a plan. It 
is possible, however, provided precautions 
are taken,. to keep the gound perfectly 
pure and sweet, notwithstanding the 
fact that fowls may be upon it the whole 
year round. The writer has had a pen 
of fowls upon the same small piece of 
land for several years, and yet it is just 
as free from taint to-day as it was before 
the run was erected. It is, however, 
wiser, when possible, to give the run a 
rest for a few months every year, and 
the danger of foulness is still further 
reduced if during this time some quick- 
gowing vegetables are gown thereon. So 
long as the gass can be kept growing 
vigorously, the fear of tainted gound 
' is reduced to a minimum ; it is when the 
'l^ass becomes worn away, and there are 
bare patches here and there, that the 
chief danger arises. A run should always, 
if possible, be long and narrow rather 
thanVsquare, because there is a geater 
risk ^ the latter becoming foul. The 
numbelr of times the fowls go to the 
further rad of a long run are comparatively 
few, andMmmediately they find the land 
around tlm house losing its freshness they 
go further s^y ; whereas, in a square run, 
ttiey are coimantly over the whole of it. 
The shape omhe run is a point to which 
attentum is too sddom paid, but it 
warrants careful consideration. When 


it tKto two parte, placing the hoiRe th 
tM teiqAe. (^ie season the fowls have 
tte use of One h^, and in the other are 
pWted some quicldy-gowing v^etables. 
The Sifder is reversed the following year, 
and in this mann^ quite a small piece 
of gound can maintain a flock of birds 
for an unlimited number of years. The 
vegetables have the effect of using up the 
manure, making the gound absolutely 
pure by the following year. It is always 
a good plan, whether the fowls are in 
the run continuously or not, to plant 
fruit trees or bushes, as not only does 
this assist in removing the manure, but 
the trees thrive remarkably well, bearing 
excellrat crops. If the run becomes 
foul, it is a good plan to water with a 
one per cent, solution of sulphuric acid, 
or to apply a light dressing of gas lime. 
The question is often asked as to what 
amount of space is necessary in the run 
for a certain number of birds, but, like 
many other questions, it is impossible 
to answer satisfactonly by giving any 
stated number. It depends upon so 
many circumstances that to give a definite 
answer without knowing particulars con- 
cerning the breed, the nature of the soil 
and the time of year would be most 
misleading, and perhaps altogether 
erroneous. Some breeds are more active 
than others, and thus require more space, 
while the different classes of soil also 
determine the numbers. A light, sandy 
soil, for instance, remains sweet much 
longer than one consisting of clay, because 
in the former case the geater part of 
the manure is washed straight away. 
During the growing periods of the year, 
too, the land can be more heavily stocked 
than during the winter or autumn months. 
The only thing to do in this connection 
is to carefully observe the soil and vegeta- 
tion, and, as soon as any indications of 
tainted soil appear, reduce the number ; 
or if, on the other hand, the growth is 
becoming too coarse, increase the number 
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Galvanised vrire-netting is made in many 
qualities and strengths, so many, in fact, 
that unless a little judgment and (hscretion 
are used by purchasers, the kind obtained 
may turn out to be of very inferior 
manufacture, be insufficiently strong for 
the purpose for which it is required and 
jffove a most unsatisfactory investment 
in every way. When ordering wire- 
netting the quality known as Ai should 
always be stipulated together with the 
gauge of wire, as it is upon this that the 



strength and resisting power of the netting 
largely depend, the price also being 
influenced by the gauge. The term mesh, 
used ih connection with wire-netting, 
means the space or distance between the 
wires, as indicated on the accompanying 
sketch, whilst the selvages are the twisted 
wires running aloi^ and forming the 
hdges of the netting. Two wires are 
usually employed for each selvage, as 
shown at A, but in the strongest qualities 


of large mesh netting, three wkes are 
used, toown as three-i 5 y selvages. Wire- 
netting for the use of poultry keepers is 
made in .ten diflerent meshes, var3nng 
from half-inch to three inches, and it 
should be borne in mind that the larger 
the mesh the lower should be the number 
of the gauge of wire employed, the stronger 
wire, of course, compensating for the loss 
of strength due to less wire being required. 
Wire-netting can be obtained in widths 
varying from twelve inches to six feet, 
a full roll consisting of fifty lineal yards. 
Meshes smaller than one inch are not 
much used by poultry keepers, but 
come in very useful where protection 
from rats is necessary. Inch mesh netting 
is the best for small chickens and where 
a sparrow proof nm or enclosure is 
wanted, but for general purposes two inch 
mesh will be found the most satisfactory 
and economical. The following gauges 
of wire are recommended for netting for 
general use, but for situations where 
rough usage and hard wear are likely 
to be encountered stronger gauges should 
be employed. For meshes under one 
inch gauge, No. 20 ; for meshes from 
one inch to one and five-eighths inch 
gauges, Nos. 17 and 18 ; and for two and 
three inch mesh netting gauges, Nos. 16 
or 17 and 15, respectively. All wire- 
netting should be galvanised after 
manufacture as, in addition to preventing 
premature decay of the wire, the coating 
of zinc increases the strength of the 
netting. By examining the twisted parts 
of the netting it is quite an easy matter 
to tell at what stage the coating of zinc 
was applied. >Vhen wire netting six feet 
h%h is employed, the posts require to 
ffeven feet six inches long, so that 
inches can be underground, which 
patt should have been previously well 
tarred. They should be pointed at one 
end, so that they can be driven into the 
groimd — a much easier method than 
digging holes for them. If a strand of 
wire is run along the top of the posts, 
the netting can be pulled comiderably 
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tijg^ter, beindes which there is less fear 
of its sagg^. Henty of gates should be 
provided in the runs, as in this manner 
so much labour can frequently be econo- 
mised. When the runs are placed side by 
side — ^which plan saves a good deal of 
netting — ^the lower two feet of the division 
should be boarded, in order to prevent 
the cocks fighting. Corrugated iron may 
be used, but it is more expensive, and no 
more effective, though it lasts a consider- 
ably longer time. 

TAINTED DROUND. The question of 

tainted ground is one that has to be 
seriously considered when fowls are 
confined in runs, and this is, perhaps, the 
greatest objection to such a plan. It 
is possible, however, provided precautions 
are taken, to keep the ground perfectly 
pure and sweet, notwithstanding the 
iact that fowls may be upon it the whole 
year round. The writer has had a pen 
of fowls upon the same small piece of 
land for several years, and yet it is just 
as free from taint to-day as it was before 
the run was erected. It is, however, 
wiser, when possible, to give the run a 
rest for a few months every year, and 
the danger of foulness is stiU further 
reduced if during this time some quick- 
growing vegetables are grown thereon. So 
long as the grass can be kept growing 
vigorously, the fear of tainted ground 
is reduced to a minimum ; it is when the 
grass becomes worn away, and there are 
bare patches here and there, that the 
chief danger arises. A run should always, 
if possible, be long and narrow rather 
than square, because there is a greater 
risk of the latter becoming foul. The 
number of times the fowls go to the 
furthra: end of a long run are comparatively 
few, and immediately they find the land 
around the house losing its freshness they 
go further away ; wheteas, in a square run, 
are constantly over the whole of it. 
The shape of the run is a point to which 
attention is too seldcan paid, but it 
warrants careful consideration. When 


the piece of land available for the fowls 
is quite small, it is a good plan to divide 
it into two parts, placing the house in 
the middle. One season the fowls have 
the use of one haU, and in the other are 
planted some quickly-growing vegetables. 
The wder is reversed the foUowing year, 
and in this mannw quite a small piece 
of ground can maintain a fiock of birds 
for an unlimited number of years. The 
vegetables have the effect of using up the 
manure, making the ground absolutely 
pure by the following year. It is alwa3?s 
a good plan, whether the fowls are in 
the run continuously or not, to plant 
fruit trees or bushes, as not only does 
this assist in removing the manure, but 
the trees thrive remarkably well, bearing 
excellent crops. If the run becomes 
foul, it is a good plan to water with a 
one per cent, solution of sulphuric acid, 
or to apply a light dressing of gas lime. 
The question is often asked as to what 
amount of space is necessary in the run 
for a certain number of birds, but, like 
many other questions, it is impossible 
to answer satisfactorily by giving any 
stated number. It depends upon so 
many circumstances that to give a definite 
answer without knowing particulars con- 
cerning the breed, the nature of the soil 
and the time of year would be most 
misleading, and perhaps altogether 
erroneous. Some breeds are more active 
than others, and thus require more space, 
while the different classes of soil also 
determine the numbers. A light, sandy 
soil, for instance, remains sweet much 
longer than one consisting of clay, because 
in the former case the greater part of 
the manure is washed straight away. 
During the growing periods of the year, 
too, the land can be more heavily stocked 
than during the winter or autumn months. 
The only thing to do in this connection 
is to carefully observe the soil and vegeta- 
tion, and, as soon as any indications of 
tainted soil appear, reduce the number ; 
or if, on the other hand, the growth is 
becoming too coarse, increase the number 
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proportionately. Wlien poultry are 
housed in portable houses scattered about 
the fields, runs are very rarely employed, 
but, while they are riot necessary, they 
are a great boon, saving a considerable 
amount of labour and allowing the fowls 
to enjoy several hours more of sunshine. 
The run must only be quite small, so 
that it can be easily lifted from one 
place to another, as it would involve 
too much labour to have to take it to 
pieces every time the house was moved — 
that is to say, two or three times a week. 
For an ordinary-sized portable house, 
the run need not be more than six or 
eight feet square. If the house were a 
stationary one, this would, of course, be 
insufficient, but, as it is constantly moved, 
the ground has no time to become tainted. 
The run should be made of two inch by 
two inch quartering, with two inch mesh 
wire-netting ; and in order to effectually 
confine the birds, it should be five or six 
feet high. It can be fastened to the 
house with hooks, so that it is but the 
work of a moment to remove it whenever 
necessary. The advantages of a small 
confined space adjoining the house are 
many. In the first place it very con- 
siderably reduces labour, as when the 
fowls are fed in the afternoon the food 
can be thrown in the run, the door closed 
and then they are ready for the night. 
This saves the bother of someone having 
to go round the last thing to shut the 
fowls into their house, which, when the 
sheds are scattered about the farm, is 
by no means an easy task. The fowls, 
moreover, are able to get out at what 
time they like in the mornings, whereby, 
during the summer months, they are 
enabled to enjoy several hours’ more 
sunshine, as probably they come out at 
daylight, whereas otherwise they would 
have to wait till 6.30 or seven o’clock. 
Another advantage which runs possess 
is that they are so effectual a safeguard 
against foxes. In some parts of the 
country this is a matter of greater impor- 
tance than in others, as foxes are very 


numerous in certain districts. One of 
the most dangerous times of the day is 
when darkness is setting in, and it is then 
that the bulk of the chickens lost in this 
way are stolen by the foxes. If the birds 
are safely confined in a run they are still 
enjo5ring the fresh air and daylight, but 
are quite safe from this class of vermin, 

QATE8 AMO DOORS. The mistake is 

often made, through a false sense of 
economy, of having as few gates as 
possible ; but a little extra expense is 
well incurred in providing a gate or door 
wherever necessary. Much time may be 
lost through an insufficient number, as 
it occasions so much unnecessary walking. 
Before a house and run is erected a rough 
plan should always be drawn, as in this 
manner it can be seen at a glance where 
the gates will be most convenient. In 
the runs wire-netting gates answer the 
purpose admirably, and if between two 
runs, the lower part should, as already 
stated, be boarded in order to prevent 
the birds fighting with one another. 
The gates or doors should be hung a few 
inches above the ground, so as not to 
drag when being opened, which speedily 
weakens them and is apt to wrench off 
the hinges. Catches should be used that 
can be opened from either side. 

PRESERVATION OF PLANT. Poultry 

houses, hen coops, chicken runs, etc., are 
almost entirely constructed of wood — a 
material which requires protection against 
the influence of weather. Without 
preservatives it becomes saturated with 
moisture, rots, cracks and rapidly depreci- 
ates in usefulness and value. Properly 
cared for, painted, tarred, or otherwise 
protected, the appliances may be made 
to do duty for the proverbial ‘‘ life-time.” 
In the first place, all appliances should 
be properly coated when new. If well 
made, of planed seasoned wood, nothing 
is perhaps better and more pleasing than 
ordinary oil paint, of any colour or tint 
that the poultry keeper may fancy. 
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This any amateur is wdl able to apply. 
The wcKxi should be perfectly dry and 
free from grease and the paint — ^purchase- 
able at the rate of 4-J'd. per pound — 
applied with a good brush in even, thin 
coats. The brush should be plied in one 
direction only, up and down or from side 
to side ; preferably with the grain of the 
wood, and the paint will spread. If 
applied too thickly it will take some 
considerable time to dry, will wrinkle 
and look and wear unsatisfactorily. When 
the first coat has dried, a second coat 
should be applied and then a third. 
Three coats of paint are essential for new 
wood, and four are much to be preferred. 
It is necessary to bear in mind that the 
main object of paint is to preserve the 
wood rather than to ornament it. If the 
trouble and expense of painting are 
objected to, and the time occupied is 
certainly a consideration when many 
appliances have to be dealt with, excellent 
results may also be obtained by using 
such preparations as Carbolincutn or 
Solignum. These are combined stains 
and preservatives and may be procured 
in various shades of brown and green. 
They may be applied with an ordinary 
brush, care being taken that the stain 
is well rubbed into cracks and crevices, 
and a sufficient quantity apphed to allow 
of its soaking into the wood, which, of 
course, must be perfectly dry. Two 
coats should be given for the best results. 
For appliances made of unplaned boards 
and of rough wood, such as is frequently 
employed by amateur carpenters, the 
best preservative is, perhaps, tar ; either 
the ordinary black coal tar or that 
known as Stockholm tar, which is superior 
in appearance and only slightly more 
expensive. Two coats should be given 
with a tar brush, procurable at any oil 
shop, the tar being applied hot, so as to 
facilitate spreading and increase its 
penetrative power. What has hitherto 
been said applies to new houses and 
appliances. Old ones which have seen 
work and wear should be periodically 
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examined and repaired where necessary 
before defects have become considerable. 
This is especially desirable towards the 
close of the summer, and before the advent 
of rainy, stormy weather. At such times 
leaks should be repaired and the houses, 
etc., given a coat of paint, stain or tar. 
The roofs should receive particular 
attention. Where, as is frequently the 
case, roofing felt has been made use of, 
all loose lengths must be tacked down 
and the whole roof given a coat of hot 
tar, on which sand should be sprinkled 
before it has dried. The interior of all 
sheds and houses, etc., are best lime- 
washed, and this should be done at least 
twice a year, when they are in constant 
use. The lime cleans, disinfects and 
destroys vermin. A good limewash is 
made as follows : Slake half a bushel of 
fresh lime with water in a tub, covering it 
during the process to keep in the steam. 
Then strain the liquid through a fine 
strainer to remove all coarse particles, 
and mix with it a peck of salt previously 
dissolved in a little warm water ; also 
three pounds of ground rice boiled to a 
thin paste. Add five gallons of clean 
water to the mixture, stir well and allow 
to stand covered for a day or two. A 
little thin glue or grease may take the 
place of the ground rice paste, the object 
of which is to prevent the lime from 
flaking off when dry. The wash should 
be applied hot. About one pint will be 
required for each square yard of surface 
to be limewashed, and this will enable the 
user to judge as to the quantity of lime- 
wash which it will be necessary for him 
to prepare. 

HOUSING. The average poultry keeper 
of bygone days, although providing a 
house for his birds, either overcrowded 
it, or under-ventilated it, with the result 
that its inmates had to be periodically 
dosed for roup and kindred ills. A 
great advance has been made in the 
housing of poultry since those days, when 
hygiene was seldom or never thought of. 
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TwOTty yjeare ago, it was considered 
advisable to keep the poultry house as 
warm as possible durit^ the winter months, 
and to achieve this object very little 
ventilation was allowed. But the Ameri- 
can poultry keepers some years ago began 
to ridicule the idea of those who advocated 
warmth for fowls. They took a lesson 
from Nature — ^the haunts of the wild 
pheasant and other birds — and cried out 
for more fresh air for their fowls, and the 


makers of poultry houses responded to 
the cry in the form of open fronted 
belters, which upset many old ideas con- 
cerning poultry housing, by keeping the 
fowls in better health and better lay. 
The ** fresh air ” cry was taken up in tWs 
country with the result that to-day 
thousands are proving that the more 
fresh air the fowls can be allowed, 
so long as draught is avoided, the 


higher will be their standard of health. 
Hie open-fronted shdter has been 
touched upon to prove that it is well-nigfr 
impossible to overdo the air supply, even 
during the winter months. Although in 
America the climatic conditions are in 
many parts much colder than any experi- 
enced here, the birds confined to the 
open-fronted shdter keep in perfect health, 
therefore, the idea that cold is harmful to 
fowls should be i^ored. Cold air does 

no harm to 
fowls, indeed, 
judging from 
the splendid 
health enjoyed 
by fowls that 
are allowed to 
roost at large 
in trees, even 
during the 
winter mghts, 
one might 
conclude that 
such was bene- 
ficial to them, 
and the choice 
might well be 
given to a 
tree in prefer- 
ence to many 
ill-ventilated 
houses, erected 
by some for 
the sheltering 
of poultry. 
During fine 
days thedoors, 
windows, and 
other means of 
ventilation should be left open to thdr 
fuHest extent, so that the air may 
thoroughly sweeten the interior of thie 
house, and also that the sunlight may 
find access to all parts of the structure. 
Sunlight is a wonderful factor in the ex- 
tinction of disease germs ; they cannot 
exist under its influence, therefore such 
a valuable agent should be allowed to 
enter the house on all fine days- 



A Pruh Air Poultry House. 

Constructed with a view to providing the maximum amount of light and air without draughts In winter 
the wire door has a canvas covering The perches are placed just above the nest boxes shown in the 
picture, thus allowing ample scratching accommodation 
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i^motUMVfltNQ the poultry house is 
equivalent to m insufficiency of ventila- 
tion. It is one of the major evUs that 
exist in the mismanaged poultry yard, 
and has been responsible for more failures 
on the poultry farm than anything else. 
Fortunately for the poultry industry, the 
practice of roosting a hundred or more 
fowls in one house is rapidly d}dng out, as 
it has been proved over and over again 
that smaller flocks not only give a better 
return in eggs, but the breaking out of 
disease can be quickly detected, and the 
affected birds speedily isolated. It only 
requires one diseased fowl to drink from 
the water vessel to convey its disease to 
the whole of the flock. \^en a hundred 
or more birds are housed together, it is a 
very easy matter for some individual bird 
to spread disaster before it can be isolated. 
Then again, the food supplied to large 
flocks cannot be properly balanced. At 
feeding time there is a general hustle 
among the birds to get at the food. The 
strongest gorge themselves, with the 
result that they become over fat, and 
therefore, unprolific, whilst the others are 
driven off the food and are rendered too 
weak to lay. The housing space, in con- 
junction with adequate means of venti- 
lation that should be allowed for each 
fowl is ten cubic feet ; if a little more 
space per bird can be allowed, so much 
the better, as, for instance, during the 
hot nights experienced in the summer 
months, unless adequate means of venti- 
lation are provided, the atmosphere be- 
comes almost imbearable to the fowls, 
owing to the fact that it hangs about the 
house and loses much of its life-giving 
oxygen. The cubic capacity of the 
poultry house may be obtained by multi- 
plying length by breadth by height, thus, 
a house 6 ft. by 6 ft. by 6 ft. contains 
2i6 cubic feet of air space, and will, there- 
fore, safely shelter twenty-one bir^. In 
excessivdiy cold weather, fowls may with 
safety be confined to less space than that 
refer^ to above. The<!b(»t test as to 
the comfort of the birds can be made by 


entering the house at night and staying 
inside ten minutes with the door closed. 
If at the end of that time the air becomes 
uncomfortably warm and foul, more venti- 
lation is required, and should there be no 
means in the way of ventilators to increase 
the fresh air supply, the number of fowls 
in the house shoifld be reduced. There 
must be no suspicion of stuffiness in the 
house. As ten cubic feet of air space 
has been recommended for each bird, it 
may be thought that the initial cost of 
housing poultry on a large scale must be 
high. It may, at first sight, seem high, 
but experience has taught over and over 
again that the extra cost of housing is 
more than conipensated for by the main- 
tenance of health in the birds, and conse- 
quently the extra number of eggs pro- 
duced. It is now a recognised fact in the 
world of poultry culture that the smaller 
the flock of fowls run together and 
sheltered in one house, the greater will 
be the profit derived. 

CLEANUINES8 should be one of the 

chief things aimed at in the management of 
the poultry house. The attendant should 
be of an observant disposition. He should 
enter the house each morning and remove 
from the perch boards or floor all drop- 
pings that have accumulated during the 
night. Such work should not be neglected 
for a single day. It is next to useless 
studying prop>er ventilation unless the 
interior of the house is kept free from the 
accumulation of filth. Perch boards, if 
such are used, should be scraped free of 
droppings each morning and afterwards 
dusted with slaked lime or carbolic 
powder, on the top of which should be 
sprinkled sand or fine ashes to prevent 
the excrements from adhering to the 
wood. An old garden hoe with its handle 
shortened to about i8 inches makes a 
capital tool for the cleaning of wooden 
floors and perch boards of poultry houses. 
A similar article with its handle un- 
shortened may be used for scraping such 
floors as are composed of earth. Should 
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the house used be what is known as the 
“scratching shelter” type, that is, a 
structure in which the fowls roost at 
night and find emplo)mient during the 
daytime scratching among litter of some 
kind thickly laid upon its floor, the 
materials used as litter should be paid 
attention to the moment an unpleasant 
odour arises therefrom. Slaked lime 
should be freely sprinkled among the 
litter and raked in so that fowls may 



Spray Pump tor Umewashlng Poultry Houses. 

(W Tanthn) 

safely roost above it. The combination 
roosting house and scratching shed has 
somewliat diminished in favour of late. 
The generality of poultry keepers who 
adopt scratching sheds prefer to have 
such sheds built separately from the 
house, and no doubt such an arrangement 
is good, as the latter can be kept more 
easily within the rules of hygiene. 
Just a word respecting the cleaning of 
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poultry houses devoid of floors, and which 
are moved about meadow lands in fine 
weather for the purpose of distributing 
the droppings. Sho^d a long spell of 
wet weather prevail, it is not advisable 
to move the houses to damp ground, but 
an accumulation of droppings must not 
be allowed to take place imder the perches 
or the fowls will suffer in health. The 
excrements beneath the perches should be 
occasionally removed, and the ground 
sprinkled with slaked lime. Once a month 
at least all the inside fittings of the 
poultry house should be taken out, 
thoroughly cleaned and dressed with 
crude petroleum to keep down insect 
pests. Lice hide away in the crevices 
formed by the fittings, and that is why 
the fittings should be removable for 
cleansing purposes. Should the fittings 
be immovable, all corners and crevices 
formed by such must be got at by the aid 
of a syringe charged with petroleum, or 
carbolic acid solution. Lice hide away 
during the daytime and at night they 
leave their haunts and make for the 
fowls via the roosts, therefore the roosts 
should be paid special attention to, 
receiving periodical dressings with some 
reliable insect destroyer. Nesting mate- 
rials should be removed at least once a 
month, and the floors of the nest boxes 
well dusted with slaked lime, after which 
fresh clean straw or bracken leaves should 
be formed into new nests. Nest boxes, if 
neglected in regard to cleanliness, are 
just the places where hen lice soon 
congregate ; such appliances should there- 
fore be frequently overhauled. Bracken 
fern leaves, well dried and clean oat 
straw make good nesting materials. 
Hay should not be used as, unless it 
can be changed very frequently, it soon 
becomes musty. At least twice a year, 
the interior of the house should receive a 
good coating of limewash. (See “ Houses.”) 
Before limewashing, it is a good plan, if 
at all convenient, to isolate the fowls and 
to fumigate the house with sulphur. 
This Moll kill every insect within reach. 
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Before fumigating, of course, all windows 
and ventilators must be made as air-tight 
as possible to prevent the escape of the 
sulphur fumes. In the housing of poultry, 
due regard must be paid to the prevention 
of draught and dampness. Expansion 
and contraction of the boards forming 
the walls of the house are caused by hot 
sunshine and rain playing alternately 
upon them. So great is the strain put on 
the boards at times that many of them 
split, and cracks are formed, and such 
cracks, if anywhere near the perches, are 
liable to cause dangerous air currents to 
play upon the fowls and give them colds 
or roup. During spells of hot weather, 
poultry houses should be inspected, and 
should any cracks be found the same 
should be speedily repaired. 

DAMP may be caused either by a 

faulty roof or the accumulation of moisture 
in the earth at the base of the house. 
The former cause can be remedied by 
paying strict attention to it with the aid 
of the saw, hammer and tar brush. The 
latter should be got rid of by shifting the 
house to a drier situation. The site 
chosen for a permanent poultry house 
should be on elevated ground, if such can 
be obtained, so that heavy rains may 
not reach it. On no account must 
moisture be allowed to find a way under 
the wooden floor, or it will speedily rot 
the timber. Neither must moisture be 
allowed to percolate to the earth forming 
the floor of the house. There is nothing 
more dangerous to the health of fowls 
than to allow them to roost above a 
damp floor. The following has been 
found a good plan to adopt for keeping 
the base of the poultry house dry. Erect 
the house on bricks or blocks of stone 
about 4 inches thick, placed at the comers 
of the structure. Before erection, the 
house should have its lower edges and 
walls well tarred 6 or 8 inches up. This 
is absolutely necessary, for it is the lower 
parts of the structure that are quickly 
ill-aifected by damp striking up from the 


earth. When the house is erected, each 
brick or stone on which it stands should be 
flush with the inner side of the walls. 
Four stout boards should next be procured, 
6 or 8 inches in width, two for the front 
and back of the house and two for the 
ends. These should be well coated with 
tar and then nailed round the lower parts 
of the house inside, when it will be seen 
that the house stands off the ground 
several inches. If anything rots with 
damp, it will only be the boards, which 
can be replaced at any time at a small 
outlay. A load of fine ashes should next 
be procured and placed in the house to a 
depth of at least 4 inches and well beaten 
down to form a level surface. The 
ground floor of the structure will stand 
above the outside ground level, and it 
will be well-nigh impossible for damp to 
enter the house from that direction. It 
is a good plan to form, by means of the 
spade, a gutter all round the outside of 
the hou.se, and a few inches therefrom, 
and especially should this plan be adopted 
in the case of hou.ses with wooden floors 
to prevent heavy rains finding their way 
under and rotting them. 

GENERAL RULES. The following 

rules here appended for ready reference 
should be observed in the housing of 
poultry : — 

Not less than 10 cubic feet of air space 
per bird should be allowed. 

The house should be ventilated as 
freely as possible so long as draught is 
avoided. 

The interior of the house should be kept 
as free as possible from the accumulation 
of excrements and other dirt. 

Inside fittings should be overhauled 
and periodically dressed with insecticide 
of some kind to keep down lice. 

The interior of the house must be kept 
as dry as possible. 

Slaked lime should be used freely about 
the house. 

The inside of the house should be lime- 
washed at least twice a year. 
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After limewashing, the house should 
become thoroughly dry before fowls are 
allowed to roost in it. 

The chief items for the attendant to 
observe should be cleanliness, dr3mess, 
and an abundance of fresh air. 

HOVEII. A part of a brooder {see 
“ Rearing, artificial.”) 

HYBRID. The term applied to the 
offspring of different, but generally nearly 
alli^, species {see “ Origin.”) 

HYGIENE {see “Housing.”) 

IMPORTS (POULTRY AND E 008 >. The 

declared value of the poultry imported in 
1907 was £903,847 and that of game, 
£150,086. It is the merest guess-work, 
but if we suppose that 2/- each would 
be the value, then the numbers would be 
9,038,470 head, against 4,100,940 in 1887, a 
very large increase, perhaps, in twenty 
years, but still a total which need by no 
means alarm the home producer, espec- 
ially when we see that in 1903 and 1904, 
the values were about £200,000 more than 
they were last year, and that it might be 
argued that the imports are actually 
decreasing after reaching their maximum 
in 1904. Imports of rabbits are far more 
serious than those of poultry, and their 
ratio of increase has been much greater, 
while their extreme cheapness has doubt- 
less had a large share in keeping down the 
price of poultry. In the year 1887, we 
received 117,168 cwts. of rabbits and in 
twenty years this quantity has been 
multiplied six-fold, reaching the enormous 
total of 692,923 cwts. in 1907. Though 
rabbits are not poultry, the trade in both 
articles runs in nearly related grooves, 
and the cheapness of one must have some 
effect on the other. Nearly the whole of 
this huge supply comes from Australia and 
it is easy to see that had it not been for 
the imwiUing production of this article 
in that country, the industry of rabbit 
fanning, both and tame, would have 


been a very profitaUe one in this country. 

Russia sends us a very large portion of 
our imported supply of poetry, frozen 
hard and tightly packed in cases, also 
several varieties of game, but the United 
States and Canada ^so do a considerable 
business with us in this way. Chicago, 
that busy and enterprising centre of 
traffic in cheap food, sends large consign- 
ments of chickens, and they arrive well 
classified and with a good appearance. 
The Canadians are doing better in this 
respect, but there is still room for improve- 
ment. Experimental lots have arrived 
from Australasia and sold at fair prices 
in the London markets. Though a negli- 
gible quantity at present, supphes from 
the Antipodes may become an important 
feature in future years. 

So far, however, we cannot see that this 
trade in foreign frozen poultry militates 
very seriously against the profits of 
English production. Being frozen the 
birds can be kept an unlimited time in 
storage, and are chiefly placed on the 
market at the time of year when home 
supplies are practically non-existent. They 
are, of course, always obtainable, but are 
mostly sold during the first three months 
of the year, when there is a good demand, 
and the best of them make very respec- 
table prices. Fortunately for British 
poultry farmers, freezing — ^the only mode 
of preservation as yet available — so 
deteriorates the flavour and quality of 
the meat, that poultry so treated is 
placed in quite a different category, as 
regards value, to our own fresh-killed 
produce, but there is reason for expecting 
in the not distant future, the advent of a 
new process called sterilization. It is 
claimed for this discovery, which is, up 
to the present time, only in the experi- 
mental stage, that all perishable goods, 
including poultry, so treated, will keep 
six weeks in perfect condition and retain 
all the flavour of fresh-killed. {See “ Egg 
Preserving — ^Sterilization.”) 

Of far more importance is the compe- 
tition of the continent of Europe in fresh 



poultry, turk«3^, of course, heading the 
list of varieties which, at certain times, 
flood otir markets with birds that leave 
little to be desired for quality. The 
Central Market at Smithfield, Leadenhall, 
and the great provincial markets are often 
glutted with turkeys from many European 
countries, notably from France, Italy, 
Russia, Austria and the Balkan States^ 
It is true that the majority of the public 
prefer the English, but not sufficiently so 
to tempt them to pay a higher price, and 
so the vast bulk of those who buy turkeys 
at Christmas content themselves with a 
foreigner, very few people troubling to 
ask as to its origin. The trade, however, 
is a very imcertain one for the importers, 
for it sometimes happens that they send 
far too many for the great festival, and 
not infrequently, the weather is mild and 
damp, causing wholesale losses. Then 
comes the turn of the British breeder, 
near at hand, who can send in fresh-killed 
birds and obtain good prices. On the 
whole, these foreign turkeys are a great 
boon to the middle-class families of this 
country, for many thousands who now 
purchase them would, in their absence, 
never taste the royal bird. It is doubtful, 
even if the foreign supplies were cut off, 
whether the pursuit of turkey raising in 
England would greatly increase. They 
are too troublesome to breed, rear and 
feed for the British farmer, and supposing 
the home stocks were doubled, the supply 
would still be too small for them to be 
within the reach of any but the wealthy 
classes. Only a few would, therefore, 
benefit by any change — fiscal or other- 
wise — ^which stopped or diminished the 
supply of foreign turkeys at Christmas, 
and, in the interest of the many we must 
welcome them as a cheap, yet much 
valued addition to the nation’s bill of 
fare at that season. 

We must admit, however, that we view 
the large number of ^se and ducks 
which enter our ports with different eyes. 
Our climate and abundant water-courses 
make England a most suitable home for 


aquatic poultry, of which all we require 
might easily be produced at home. 

We have already hinted that foreign 
competition in eggs is a far more serious 
matter than in jwultry, the money value 
being seven times greater. The figures for 
1907 were just over one million sterling for 
poultry and game, and seven millions for 
eggs. The total number received in that 
year was 2,228,148 thousands. Looking 
back twenty years, we find that the number 
in 1887 was 1,090,089 thousands, so that 
in that short time the importations have 
more than doubled. The only crumb of 
comfort to the home producer, who may 
be staggered by these stupendous totals 
and alarmed at their rapid increase, is to 
be found in a closer examination of the 
figures year by year, during this period. 
For seventeen years, the growth of supplies 
was steady and constant, till in 1904, the 
maximum of 2,393,111 thousands was 
reached, that year being the same in 
which the importations of poultry also 
reached their highest point. For the last 
four years there has been — with the 
exception of a slight rally in 1906 — a 
gradual decline till last year, the numbers 
had fallen off by 164,963 thousands. 

Seeing that there has been no \asible 
decrease in the average price of eggs in 
this country, it might be supposed that 
the increase of our population has kept 
pace with that of these importations, but 
such an inference is shown to be untenable, 
when we enquire as to the comparative 
number of eggs received during the same 
period per head of the population. In 
1887, tlxirty eggs entered our ports for 
every person in these islands. Since then 
the proportion has fluctuated, one year 
more and another less, but on the whole 
gradually increased till in 1903 it reached 
the maximum of 56 per head, declining 
thenceforward to 51 in 1907. It is clear, 
therefore, that the British people must 
have very largely increased their indivi- 
dual consumption, incited thereto by the 
cheaper grades of eggs placed on their 
markets, but not, indeed, by those coming 
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from France and Denmark, which usually 
command about the same price as English 
and often more than the Irish. Far 
lower-priced eggs than these come from 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, Egypt and even 
far-away Canada. It does not appear, 
therefore, that the importations from our 
two near neighbours have done more than 
keep English eggs from advancing, while 
the cheaper (and, of course, staler) eggs 
from more distant countries have not 
affected the value of our own at all. 
They have attracted a class of customers, 
who, without them would never have 
used eggs. 

We will now glance at the facts at our 
disposal, which deal with the relative 
supplies from those countries which are 
regular senders of eggs to this country. 
Russia is by far the largest sender and her 
supplies are steadily increasing. In 1903, 
she exported 816,332 thousands and 
861,473 thousands in X907. Her great- 
est year was 1905, when the total 
reached 914,687 thousands. Tlie next, 
in point of numbers, is Denmark, being 
462,187 thousands in 1903, and, varying 
but little in the meantime, showed the 
small decrease of 6,000 thousands in 1907. 
Then follows Germany, whose highest 
point was reached for the last five years 
in 1904, when the numbers were 426,508 
thousands, decreased in 1907 to 338,535 
thousands, which is something hke 25 per 
cent, falling off. Belgium is a large sender 
according to the official returns, which 
give 256,033 thousands for last year, 
having decreased about 18,000 thousands 
since 1903. As our markets alwa}^ have 
Austrian eggs in large numbers, and yet 
the returns record no imports for the last 
four years, there is little doubt that most 
of those credited to Belgium are of 
Austrian or Hungarian origin, but being 
shipped from Belgian ports are returned 
as Belgian goods. The records of several 
of our imported articles suffer from this 
defect, which is, we must suppose, un- 
avoidable, France is another country 
whose exports of eggs are decreasing. 


This is a fact of great importance, as it 
has a direct bearing on the severity of 
that foreign competition which affects the 
value of English. France is near to us, 
the means of transit are rapid, and eggs 
from that country can pass as “new- 
laid.” She was sending us 192,232 thou- 
sands five years ago, but in 1907, this 
total fell to 147,853 thousands. At cer- 
tain times of tte year scarcely any eggs 
come from France, the demand for home 
consumption is rapidly increasing and it 
is very probable that the supply from that 
source will be very small in years to come. 
The Egyptian supply has fallen during 
the five years from 81,441 thousands to 
59,915 thousands, and the number from 
Morocco fell during the same period from 
56,396 thousands to 25,248 thousands. 
The United States never sent us very 
many, but in five years they have gone 
down from 19,370 thousands in 1903 to 
2,875 thousands in 1907. There are 
several other foreign countries which send 
us eggs, but none of them in considerable 
quantities and most of them are decreas- 
ing. Sweden is an exception and her 
exports have risen from 5,561 thousands 
to over 20,000 thousands. Turkey is also 
increasing her small exports to us. All 
the foregoing are foreign countries. 
Our Colonies do very little indeed with us 
in eggs. From the whole of them together 
we are only getting 16,374 thousands, 
about one-fourth of those coming five 
years ago. 

IN-BREEDINQ. The mating of closely- 
related birds {see “ Breeding.”) 

INOUBATINQ PERfOBB. The aver- 
age period of natural incubation for the 
eggs of the common hen is a little over 
twenty, or about twenty-one, days. This 
period may be somewhat shortened or pro- 
longed by variations in the conduct of the 
sitting hen, and possibly by changes in 
the weather. Should the weather be 
moderate and the hen quiet and faithful, 
the eggs are not infrequently all hatched 
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by the dose of the twentieth or even the 
nineteenth day. Again, if the weather 
be extreme and the hen restless and 
neglectful, the eggs may not all hatch 
until the dose of the twenty-first or the 
beginning of the twenty-second day. 
The same applies to eggs of other fowls, 
except, of course, that each has its own 
period of incubation, subject to the 
variations mentioned. The following 
table is generally accepted and is approxi- 
mately correct : — 


Hen (common) 

. . 21 days. 

Pheasant 

. . 25 days. 

Duck (common) . . . 

. . 28 days. 

Peafowl 

. . 28 days. 

Guinea fowl 

. . 25 days. 

Goose 

. . 30 days. 

Partridge 

. . 24 days. 

Turkey 

. . 28 days. 


Despite all ideas to the contrary, the 
process of hatching can be suspended and 
held in check for several days without 
total destruction of the germ. This 
fact is of practical importance, and if 
borne in mind may save the breeder a 
good hatch when, on account of accident 
or oversight, a sitting of eggs has been 
left without outside heat and allowed to 
cool. Such eggs, if subjected to a proper 
temperature, may hatch out fairly well, 
provided this temperature is maintained 
a few days longer than the usual period 
of incubation. Hence when an accident 
occurs, it is wise to keep the eggs warm 
a day or two over their time with, the 
expectation that while incubation may 
be delayed the germ is still alive and 
will develop. 

INCUBATION. NATURA1.. Although 
modem poultry classification recognises 
sitting and non-sitting breeds of fowls, 
the latter nomenclature has only become 
possible through the .artificial modifica- 
tions resulting from the conditions of 
domestication ; and it is the original 
nature of fowls to incubate their eggs in 
pursuance of the maternal instinct, which 
in their case is of temporary duration 
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and periodic recurrence. One of the most 
notable characteristics of this instinct in 
the hen is the search for a nesting place and 
the construction of the nest — a construction 
of forethought ; and not less remarkable 
is her conduct subsequent to the filling 
of the rude structure with a “ clutch ” 
of eggs ; the compelling instinct of 
incubation, and its persistence during the 
period necessary for the development of 
the embryos within the shells. It follows, 
however, that having, under domestica- 
tion, so influenced the characters of fowls, 
and in some measure fixed variations, 
by methods of selection, the modern 
poultry-breeder is not only in possession 
of breeds which are “ non-sitters,” but 
is also faced by the fact that the “ broody” 
quality is very unequal, even among the 
” sitters.” Bearing this fact in mind, 
the poultry-man learns that it is impera- 
tive to test the reliability of a hen before 
entrusting her with valuable eggs, because 
just as, for example, a Leghorn is some- 
times a close sitter, so on the otlier hand 
an Orpington, say, may be quite dis- 
inclined to commence sitting or incapable 
of lasting the period. Just as the incuba- 
ting instinct may be practically eliminated 
in one race of fowls, so it is possible to 
strongly develop it in others ; so that the 
original incubating habit of the Jungle 
fowl, which was limited, though sufficient, 
maybe made to recur at frequent intervals. 
An interesting example of this tendency 
is found in the old race of fowls used by 
generations of chicken rearers in Sussex 
and the neighbouring counties. These 
rearers have for a himdred years or more — 
how many more is not definitely known — 
aimed at an all-the-year-round production 
of chickens, and their hatching has been 
by means of hens ; the inevitable result 
is found in the readiness with which the 
Sussex farmyard fowls will become 
“ broody ” — ^in season and out of season 
— incubating and rearing in a succession 
so continuous as to be a matter for 
surprise to the uninitiated. So marked 
is the characteristic that it was thought 
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^ne boit^, issued eonnectim uutii tbe 
Royal Coininission of Agriculture; in 
his report of 1894, Mr. R. H. Rew, 
remaite:' — 

*‘It was suggested to me that the 
existence of a native kind of fowls .... 
having an accommodating propmsi^ to 
sit early and often, led the inhabitants 
. ... to devote special attention to 
the rearing, etc.; 1 am bound to say 
that, apart from actual evidence, it seems 
quite as probable that the industry developed 
the fowls*' 


With these remarks rdative to the 
instinct of incubation, and its modifica- 
tions under domestication, the process 
may be considered in detail relative to 
{uactkal (iteration. 

Although the domestic hen is, when 
left to'her own de^dce, very erratic in her 
choice of a nesting }dace, die almost 
inyarinbly shows a prderence for some 
8it:^(i!i| in which die mxy scratch out a 
ibimdm l^fSow in the eahh; and here 
eiwnmec'ditSKdite her eggs upon the bare 
8od» fr if Idar is anffiaent^ 

die some ptdiminaiy attempt to 


dm sdth $ieat>4d<^tenii| 
matmial. In ai^ case^ "ly ' 'ihe thnel 
^cuhatum is in actual peogt^ them is 
more or less of down from own hady 
serving that puipose to some extent. 
Following the directkm thus indicated 
nature the practical poultiyenan finds 
there is no bkter nest-^whether it be 
prepared in a box w elsewhere*-than the 
one constructed upmi an earth bottom, 
either a shovel fiiU of fine mould dr a 
piece of turf. The latter is commonly 
employed by gamekeepers in setting 
pheasants’ eggs, the turf bdng cut suffi- 
ciently deep 
and shaped in 
a nest box in 
the form of a 
slight depres- 
sion. This 
shapii^; of the 
nest is an im- 
portant con- 
sideration and 
the depression 
must be 
neither too 
deep nor too 
flat, because 
in the one 
case the eggs 
may easily 
come heaped 
and brofcMi, 
and in the 
other the tend- 
ency will be for some to get pushed 
from beneath the dtting heh. There 
must, moreover, be no Cbmers in a hand- 
made nest ; otherwise some of the 
may get Into them and become chiUed, 
and a like fate awaits the chidcens 
hatching. Hay is the best fining, and 
although it ^ould not be too wckly 
used, it must be worked round ip i|m 
form of the hoBow and made inp, iNgd 
shapely. Befone ^ nest in mm tR 
be i^wlnlded <«i nnM o fibemtlRg 
ben) vnth insebt pandfet, mid flit miit 
box must be demted «li 4 
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.c<MJ8tant 
by Mee, ttittes or Seas, 
imnate parasites 
49i9C^|ate for<^ a hen tn abandon her 
entfee^, bat ^ ibe infestation is not 
Sai^t^ily’bM for that, they wall seriously 
, ^ajudice bhe chances of chickens that 
iEBa^ sulqected to their attacks when 
newly 'hatched. Protection of another 
description is also necessary when setting 
a hen — there must be no chance of her 


(hsturbance by rats, 'stoats or foxes, 
and the construction of the nest box, and 
the situation in which it is placed, must 
he such as will prevent any possibility 
of such attacks. The number of eggs that 

may safely be put beneath a hen must 
subject to individual conditions, some 
hens being able to cover more than others, 
and sdi being able to successfully manage 
more in the warm months than in the 
cold, but fifteen should be about the 
maximum for any hen. The selection 
of the ^gs is a primary consideration 
if the utmost advantage is to be taken 
of a hen’s broodiness. Not only must 
they be symmetrical, and neither too 
large nor too small, but absolutely normal 
of the dass ; mid they must be hatchable 
to the highest d^;ree. Hatchability 
implies far more than mere fertility, and 
there are many sufficiently fertile 
to pass the testi^, but which never 
devdop to the end of the incubating 
period; just as there are others from 
which chickens manage to emerge, but 
without stamina enough to cany them 
tbroug^ the rearing. " The vigour of the 
embiyo; and the #taiity of’fte resultant 
ciridipns, d^^sd upon other factors 
aptericr .^ the incubat^g period under 
tmt Ibe >whole subject is 
so jbexbrkn^ ondi,/^t it is not posdble 
ho g^ incubatimi if 

piatej^alr;^ for^ of eggs 
: dttuig hen. 




^ 'adedpate^ '-reaUie 

'hsn^df thiS'Stdiieet in its varioas. 
t&e refe^ td such 

as' etc, 

In setting a hen it is wise to tnakd sonbb 
cbncesdods to her natural susceptibiHti^, 
and to remember that although what we 
'knnw as artifidal incubation ” 
a mechanical process, the conditions of 
fowls under domestication have become 
so modified as to be somewhat removed 
from the natural order of events. To 
take a broody hen from the nest of her 
choice and place her upon eggs in a hand' 
made nest, shut up in a box, at, after all, 
in some measure an artifidal: a^angem^t 
— although we speak of it,'’:accop^ng/to 
our habit of thought, as “ natural indiba- 
tion ” — and it should, therefore, be done 
as carefully as possible, with the miiiinp^ 
of disturbance and cause for irrit]6d»ihty. 
All hens are in a greater or lesser de^ee 
exdtable, and most of ^tem are in some 
particulars tenacious of purpose for 
which reasons it is advisable to introduce 
them to the selected nests after nightfall, 
so that by the time of the morning’s light 
they may to some extent have become 
reconciled to their new quarters, or at utty 
rate less resentful of the undesired change- 
The best plan is to place a few china eggs 
in the nest at the commencement, and 
when the hen has once been out to feed 
and returned and settled down upon the 
dtimmies, the real eggs may safely be 
introduced — preferably at night. 

The correct management of sitting hens 
necessitates judgment and experience, 
and their gentle handling throughout 
the process of incubation tends to the 
success of the issue. Once daily they 
must be allowed a sufficient time ftwr 
feeding, exerdse and the use of the dust 
bath — and the period must largely depend 
upon the time of the year and the prevail- 
ing weather conditions ; from a quarter 
to half-«tt-hour should be about the 
limits. The character of the feeding, 
must be suited to the maintenance of 
animal heat,' and in cold weiather maise 
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may be freely fed to sitting hens ; s^jdy- 
ing them also with fresh clean drinUng 
water, and plenty of sharp flint grit. The 
dust bath must be dry, and whatever 
material is used should be well sprinkled 
with insect powder, the process of dust 
bathing being most helpful in keeping 
down file insect pests. In bad weather, 
when the birds cannot be allowed outside 
for exercise, some scratching material 
should be provided in a shed and the 
com scattered therein to induce the 


desired exercise ; and on no account 
should a hen be allowed to re-enter her 
nest box untU she has performed her 
evacuations, otherwise she will almost 
certainly foul her nest and eggs. Should 
she chance to do so, or soil her feathers 
by means of a broken egg, everything 
must be cleaned up, and if necessary the 
hen's feathers should be cleansed, before 
her return, by sponging. 

Where a number of hens are set and 


the weather is open enough to allow 
outside exercise, the method of the 
gamekeeper should be adopted as tenihng 
to a saving of time, viz., a number of 
pegs, corresponding to the number of 
fowls, should be driven in the ground and 
each hen tethered to a peg in a regular 
order agreeing to the arrangement of the 
nests, the tether consisting of a loop 
and a running noose with a sufiicient 
length between to allow for exercise 
without the possibility of fighting with 

next-door 
neighb ours. 
A further ad- 
vantage o f 
this arrange- 
ment consists 
in the fact 
that each hen 
may be re- 
turned to her 
own nest, 
without any 
chance of 
mistake. The 
reason for the 
necessity of 
so keeping a 
hen to her 
own eggs 
throu g h 0 u t 
incubation is 
found m the 
fact that the 
temperature 
of the hen is 
regulated to 
the require- 
ments of the eggs at the various stages 
of incubation, and that a desirable 
balance is maintained by the slight 
decrease in the hen’s temperature just 
as that of the eggs increases with 
the advance of development and the 
generation of heat by the embryos, The 
temperature of eggs during incubation 
varies from about 97^ degrees at the end 
of the first day, to 98^ degrees at the end of 
the second day, increasing' to about looj- 








Illustrating: a Method of Tethering Broody Hens. 
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degrees at the eleventh day ; thence 
increasing and remaining at about loa 
degrees until the time of hatching — the 
temperature of the hen showing a S5mipa- 
thetic decrease during the incubating 
period. Although the differences are 
not great, it will be obvious that the ideal 
conditions that make for success include 
this adjustment, and therefore render 
it advisable to keep the rule — one nest one 
hen. At about the tenth day of incubation 
the eggs should be tested, and all but the 
fertile rejected. For the methods of 
testing and the various appearances of 
the eggs, according to their condition, the 
reader is referred to the treatment of the 
subject under : “ Eggs — Testing.” At 
the commencement of incubation a 
hen will often show an inclination to 
remain upon her nest and disregard the 
opportunity to feed and exercise, but 
although such conduct appears to have 
no inimical result where a hen steals a 
nest and does as she likes, it should not 
be encouraged when incubation takes 
place under management — the success of 
such an undertaking depending a great 
deal upon system and regularity. In 
sucli cases it is desirable to gently lift a 
hen from the eggs and put her down 
quietly outside her nest within sight and 
reach of food and water. It is seldom 
necessary to do this a second time, the 
hen usually accommodating herself to 
the circumstances and falling into line 
with the others in such details ; there 
must, however, be no delay in feeding at 
the same time daily. Any irregularity 
in this respect induces restlessness and a 
disposition to stand up in the nest — with 
the risk of cooling or breakage of the eggs. 
When, however, a hen, whose previous 
beh'airiour has been normal, shows a 
disinclination to leave her nest within a 
day of the due date for hatching, she should 
be left undisturbed, ‘such action on her 
part being due to a natural instinct 
regarding the present requirements of the 
nearly due chickens Within the shells. 
The completion of the development of 


the embryo varies to some extent accord- 
ing to the different influences, but 
normally the perfected chick should be 
ready to break the enclosing shell some- 
time during the twentieth day of incuba- 
tion ; and as this chipping is, in some 
CMes, commenced as early as the 
nineteenth, the condition of the eggs 
should be ascertained at that date before 
a hen is removed from her nest. If, or 
as soon as, the chipping has been begun 
in any of the eggs, a little food and water 
may be given the hen without necessi- 
tating her removal, any chilling of the 
eggs at this time being harmful, and often 
fatal. The golden rule at hatching time is 
to leave well alone, and if all is well the 
chickens will emerge from their shells 
somewhere between the twentieth and 



The skewer is pushed into the ground and the tape 
(on rubber ring) is wound several times round the 
hen’s leg to secure her The rod prevents the chain 
winding round the hen’s leg A length of twine with 
a piece of wire for a rod answers as well, and costs 
but a few pence A swivel on the chain or string is 
necessary. 

twenty-first day — or in from six to ten 
hours of the time of first breathing the 
outer air, after chipping the shell. When 
it is once ascertained that satisfactory 
progress is being made, the hen should be 
left alone to quietly complete the hatch, 
and all that is permissible on the part of 
the attendant is the periodic removal of 
empty eggshells which may be within 
reach when the hand is quietly placed 
beneath the hen to discover the rate of 
hatching progress. Assisted hatches are 
seldom productive of vigorous chickens, 
because more often than not it is a want 
of stamina that causes the inability to 
emerge unaided ; but when there is much 
delay, and a wish to assist, all that may 
safely be done consists in the further 
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breaking of an already chipped shell, and 
the gOTtle tearing of the shell-membrane, 
if it#|is unusually dry or tough. As a 
general principle it must, however, be 



Showing Correct Method of Taking Hen 
off Neat. 


stated that any assistance at hatching 
tune is ill-advised, and the sacrifice of the 
feeble IS better than their attempted 
rearing, not one chicken in a hundred 
that has been unable to hatch of itself 
being reared to an adequate matunty. 
Remembenng that there is no period at 
which so much harm can be done by 
cooling as when hatching is in progress, 
and during the subsequent time of drying, 
nothmg further should be done until 
about twelve or more hours after the last 
chick has emerged — ^beyond the offering 
of a handful of com to the hen (if she has 
sat very closely towards the end) as she 
sits. In this connection it may be stated 
that the chickens do not require any food 
for smne hours after drying, and if they 
are first fed at about the eighteenth hour 
after hatching the period wiU be very 
suitable for their requirements. Before 
bdng offered their first meal they must, 


with the hen, be transferred to a co<^ 
previously prepared and suitably jfiaced. 
The hen must be allowed to examine the 
coop and settle down in a brooding 
attitude before the chicks are all given 
her, the chicks being carried from the 
nest box to the coop in a warm covered 
basket, and introduced singly and gently 
beneath her wings. The coop should 
then be closed and all left to themselves 
for some time, so that (for example) if the 
removal is made some fifteen hours after 
hatching, the chicks will be at home in 
their new surroundings by the time of 
their first meal — at about the eighteenth 
hour. If, as is sometimes done, in the 
case of a small brood, other chickens are 
given the hen from an incubator hatching 
at the same time, the strange chickens 
may be most safely given at night — being 
placed under the hen when she and her 
oiiginal brood have settled down for the 



Showlnf Correct Method of naclnr Heo 
on Neet. 


night. Relative to feeding, rearing and 
subsequent management, the vari<ms sub- 
jects are fully dealt with under thm several 
headings. {See Plates Nos. 50, 51 tmi 5a). 
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AimpteiAl..i It is quite impossible 

to trace the history of artiiici^ incu- 
bation to its original source, and no 
detailed or connected account of its su^ 
sequent development — until compara- 
tively modern times — ^is available. Such, 
facts as are discoverable are scattered 
and disjointed in character, but such as 
they are they serve to prove the remote- 
ness of man’s first attempts to imitate 
the natural process, and as far as possible 
regulate poultry production by such 
means. The most prominent example 
of the artificial 
application of 
incubating 
conditions i s 
that practised 
in Egypt, in 
which country 
the early (per- 
haps the earli- 
est) methods 
are retained to 
this day ; and 
where the arti- 
ficial hatching 
of eggs has 
been so long 
practised that 
the hens of 
that country 
have practic- 
ally forgotten 
their incubat- 
ing habit. In 
Egypt arti- 
ficisd incuba- 
tion has remained a distinct industry, the 
secrets of which have been transmitted in 
certain families through successive genera- 
tions. The present operators, although past 
masters in the art, confine their operations 
to the threejmonths of February, March 
nnd April, during which period they give 
their ccaistant and complete attention 
to that one work, but directly the hot 
•weather sets in the ovens are closed for 
the year. The larger hatcheries will 
turn out from 300,000 to 600,000 chickens 


in a season, and such establishments are 
usually situated near a populous market 
centre ; it is estimated that at the present 
day there are an approximation to 150 
of these incubating centres throughout 
Egypt* which is not surprising in view 
of the fact that jwultry enters largely 
into the native dietary, and that the 
native fowl is a non-sitter. Those who 
undertake the incubation distribute the 
chickens among the surrounding villagers 
by means of dealers, and the birds are 
reared by the village women. 


In the Egyptian hatcheries a series 
of ovens are included in one building, 
and each oven consists of two chambers, 
one above the other, with fire spaces and 
ventilating openings at the top. Fires 
may be lighted (the fuel being straw and 
dri^ dung) in each compartment as well 
as on the floor of the passage, the heat 
being regulated by the latter to a great 
extent, no thermometer being used. Wien 
a high temperature has been maintained 
sufficiently long to prepare the building. 
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Interior of an Incubator Cellar. 
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it is reduced to about loo degrees and 
the eggs are laid on matting and bran on 
the floors of the ovens, their position 
being changed twice daily. At about 
the sixth day they are tested, the infertiles 
being removed, and the remainder again 
tested at the tenth day ; during the last 
week they are examined every day by the 
test of touch. After hatching the chickens 
are left to dry, and then immediately dis- 
posed of. The general temperature of the 
building is maintained at about 98 degrees, 
that within the ovens being a little over ; 
and the entrances to the ovens are 
tightly closed except during the turning 
of the eggs morning and afternoon, and 
once during the night, when the tempera- 
ture is ascertained. Relative to labour, 
it is sufficiently indicative to state that in 
one particular instance an old man and 
a lad turn out between 200,000 and 
250,000 chicks in the season of three 
months. The methods of to-day are 
exactly those of a thousand and more 
years ago, the t)^ of fowl is similar, 
and the success and general immunity 
from disease is the same as it has 
apparently been through the centuries. 

The Chinese appear to have been quite 
as successful, especially in their artificial 
hatching of ducks’ eggs, which they 
incubate first in barrels and finally on 
shelves — ^partly by means of rice “ paddy ” 
and partly by burning charcoal. The 
e^s are placed with the paddy in the 
barrels, and eventually on the shelves 
to hatch, the heating stoves being on 
the floor. The temperature is maintained 
at about 94 degrees, the eggs are turned 
twice daily and the ventilation is casual. 
There would be no useful object in 
following the various attempts made by 
experimentalists in the 15th, i6th and 
following centuries — attempts based on 
more or less indefinite theories ; and it 
was not until the last century that 
any practical results were obtained 
by the pioneers of the t5q)es of 
machines in operation to-day — when 
capable commercial incubators are used 


extensively in every civilised country. 

For aU practical purposes the machines 
as now developed are constructed upon 
one or other of two t3^s, according as 
the heat is produced by means of a hot 
water tank or heated air — ^for descriptions 
of which see “ Incubators, Types ” — 
and as regards actual results there is no 
very material difference. It would be 
difficult to estimate the extent to which 
modem incubators have assisted in the 
very marked and rapid development of 
the poultry industry, more especially in 
this country and in America ; but there 
can be no doubt that the machine has 
been an important factor and one which 
the poultry producer can no longer afford 
to ignore. In many cases an incubator 
is absolutely necessary "for early hatching, 
and early chickens are essential if the 
highest averages are to be obtained for 
the annual production ; moreover, in 
any extensive production it is impossible 
to maintain an adequate output without 
such assistance as the use of the incubator 
as supplementary to the hen. Incubators 
are great time and labour savers, and it 
costs less to operate a large machine than 
to feed an equal number of hens ; and 
if the machines are kept properly cleaned 
the chickens start without the trouble 
caused by insects, which are always more 
or less present in the case of hens. 

In regard to the operation of incubators, 
it must be remembered that all machines 
are not operated in exactly the same way, 
which makes it important for the beginner, 
not only to acquaint himself with the 
principles generally in operation in the 
application of artificial methods, but to 
study carefully the more particular 
instructions issued with each make of 
machine. It may be that experience 
will suggest some modifications of the 
manufacturer’s directions, but experiments 
should not be attempted in the first 
instance, and theory must always give 
place to the lessons of practical experience. 

Before proceeding to the consideration 
of the conditions essential to success in 
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the operation of incubators, and some 
detailed examination of the questions 
of heat, moisture and ventilation, it will 
be advisable to refer to the situations 
best suited to the working of these 
machines. The question of location is 
one upon which there is some conflict 
of opinion, and outbuildings, rooms, 
cellars and special erections are variously 
recommended ; but it is well to remember 
that whatever the situation or descnption 
of the accommodation the necessary 
conditions 
should include 
the stability of 
the structure 
and its general 
immunity 
from vibra- 
tion, as well 
as a sufficient 
system of 
ventilation to 
ensure the 
constant re- 
newal and 
punty of the 
air, and the 
absence ol 
more than 
normal mois- 
ture. It will 
be seen, there- 
fore, that the 
conditions are 
not so easily 
found in due 
combination 
as some would have us believe, especially 
when we add the further requirement 
of an approximation to uniformity of 
temperature. Very few outbuildings 
are sufficiently solid to prevent vibra- 
tion, or well-built enough to keep 
out draughts, while, m common 
with rooms in dwelling houses, the 
temperature is usually liable to extremes 
in either direction ; and on the other 
hand most cellars^are more or less damp. 
As regards unifoimity of tempeiature, 


however, no situation equals tiie cellar 
or underground chamber, and provided 
it is capable of adequate ventilation, and 
can be sufficiently drained, it is a most 
desirable location. 

Upon large poultry producing farms, 
more particularly in America, and to 
some extent in this country, it is usual 
to locate the incubators in specially 
constructed houses or cellars. Such 
houses are constructed with a view to 
a good system of ventilation, and are 


double-walled throughout — the interven- 
ing space being lined with paper and filled 
in with sawdust — to insulate the interior 
as far as possible from the external 
fluctuations of temperature. Incubator 
cellars are as a rule half-cellars or 
buildings sunk in the ground or earthed 
up with surrounding banks, a usual 
excavation of three feet being further 
aided by the banking up of the surround- 
ing earth some two feet — ^making the 
cellar about five feet below the surface. 
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A cellar mtist necessarily be inult of 
brides, canning a sdid and having 
a good aoozid floor, and -provided the 
ventflation is wdl arranged, tfag tempera- 
tore should be maintainaUe within 
reasonable limits with but little difficulty. 
An outbuilding, although of spedal 
constroctimi, generally gets too warm 
for good summer results if built entirely 
above ground; but a half-cellar has 
a good proportion of its walling kept cool 
by the surrounding earth, and the air 
striking against this helps to keep the 
temperature at a workable degree exc^t 
in extreme conditions of dhnatic change. 

HBAT. Heat is an essential factor in 

incubation, being the immediate stimulus 



JRMwlMr Expaealoa of the Biaotoderin or 
Oern-Spot. 

supplied to awaken the dormant energy 
of ^ germ, to produce vital action and 
embryonic development. Heat is the 
unknown cause of the sensation of warmth, 
and of a number of common phenomena 
in nature ; and the most commonly 
accepted theiKy of heat is that it is a form 
of morion, an immaterial force produced 
by vibrations — increaring with the 
ra{!4dity bl the motion. Yet altlun^h 
it is Q<^ Uiore dearly definable, we possess 
some knonHbdge of its laws and its powar 
of producing diaages in matter— which 


aris geiaerally soffidant lor onr fnnpdib. 
Nevocffitfbss, altboujl^ some ptndbyiMtEih 
are oonont with tm knowk)^ till a 
given d^[ree of heat is desirable in tibi 
successful operation of an incubator, 
some more detailed information wi|ll tend 
to make the operation dearer and the 
requirements more understandlfaie. 

Vital action requires heat for its 
suffident perlOrmance, and a fairly stlfufy 
temperature is required for the ordimury 
exercise of animal powers, and tiris is 
obtainable by suppl 3 ning the boify with 
the means of generating heat. Vital or 
animal heat is produced by chemical 
changes which take |dace as a part of 
the process of respiration, but in the 
early stage of embryonic development 
most of the vital energy is required in 
the growth of the structural parts, and 
consequently the expenditure available 
as heat is very small. In ordinary 
incubation, the eggs put under a hen 
(or heat-generating body) are warmed 
pnmarily by conduction, as well as by 
diffusion ; the shell of the egg being a 
very good conductor, by means of which 
a uniformity of temperature is secured. 
Moreover, the vascular system is rapidly 
developed (see “ Development of the 
Embryo ”) and the circulation of the 
blood very quickly assists in the distribu- 
tion. In the artifiaal application of 
heat its equal distribution throughout the 
whole area of the egg chamber must, as 
far as possible, be secured, and this is 
a matter of some difficulty even in many 
modem machines, so that from a variety 
of causes — the due explanation of which 
would involve the use of some considerable 
space— it occurs in practice that an 
inctibating chamber does not perfectly 
maintain an equable temperature under 
all conditions and in all parts— the chief 
variations taking jdace in the emuers. 
To equalise matters as fiir as pcwsible 
in this important ipatriculajr it is the 
custcau to alter the <my relative posirion 
of the In many flB|ehiflica4Aie,lgg 

^ trays are made to rest w^ tl nn the swwWne 
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Imith m ittdh»ait*w» lacnirajrdte ike oeatre 
•H>m!biiee iitie tentj^isratuxa is usaaily 
ii^gb6i>>*'aiid whetber tlus con- ' 
structioii is adcq^etd or not it is advisable 
to change the ^s daily in such a manner 
that all occn]^ the various possible 
positions in a n^folar order of chaj^. 

The conditions being further affected 
by the presence of infertile eggs witWn 
the chamber, in consequence of their 
absorption of 
heat gener- 
ated within 
the fertile 
ones, the im- 
portance of 
egg testing 
becomes ob- 
vious. The 
inf ertiles hav- 
ing been re- 
moved, an 
additional 
difference 
may take 
place in the 
temperature 
of the re- 
mainder un- 
less they 
are spread 
over the 
avai lable 
space in the 
tray or 
drawer. A 
full tray will 
have a higher 
degree of 
temperature 
tlian one only partly full, and a col- 
lection of eggs in one portion of the 
space will also have a higher tempera- 
ture than a few in an isolated 
poiation. As already stated there is but 
httte^ vital energy available as heat 
during early stages of develoi»nent, but 
the temperatune of fertile eggs increases 
wbtti (at aboht tbei* twelfth day) the 
atruffitaite of the tmSb/tyn is'comidete, 


and eaitgy is increa«hgly released as 
heat : from which it will be realised that 
a futt chamber of heat-generating eggs 
will take some considerate part in heatup 
the air around them, but that if the egg 
drawer contains a more or less scattered 
collection the loss of heat is individually 
greater, so that the necessity for an even 
distribution to ensure the maintenance of 
an equable temperature becomes apparent. 


The manner in which the air is warmed, 
and the various contnvances for regulating 
the heat in an incubator, will be found 
fully dealt with in the article descriptive 
of incubators ; and it remains to be stated 
here that “ the higher the degree of the 
heating body, the greater will be the 
difference between that of the egg and 
the theitnometer during the early stages, 
Snd vke versa ’’—the thermometer show- 
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ing a greater degree than is found in the 
Ogg. Towards the end there is a nearer 
ai^ntiach to equality between the two 
temperature. 

Before filling an incubator with eggs 
it should be heated thoroughly and 
sufficiently tested as to its capability to 
retain an even temperature under the 
circumstances in which it is worked, and 
only when it is found that the temperature 
within the egg chamber can be kept 
withm yarrow limits, the internal and 
jextemm conditions b^ancing, should the 
eggs be placed in the drawer. 

‘ If a thermometer is placed so that its 
bulb rests upon a fertile egg it will be 
found that the best average results are 
obtainable by maintaining the tempera- 
ture (at that position) uniformly at 102 
degrees, allowing about from half a degree 
to a degree rise in very cold weather ; but 
unless the external temperature of the 
incubating room is maintained at a 
relatively high and uniform degree some 
latitude with regard to the egg drawer 
temperature is not only allowable, but 
necessary — and in some cases 103 or 104 
degrees may be essential. In this matter 
some attention must be paid to the 
instruetions issued with macliines of 
various makes and, making due allowance 
for such a variable climate as that of 
England, some such scale as the following 
is usually recommended : — 

Tempdfuture of room , . . . 50® 60° 70® SoP 

„ Vfithln Incubator 105® 10 103° 102° 

If the room temperature is liable to 
fan lower than about 50 degrees it is 
unsuitable for the proper working of a 
machine. 

MOISTURE. Although it is perhaps 

natural in thinking of the essentials for 
I incubation to place heat first, it is never- 
thdess true that moisture is of equal 
importance, and, as the result depends 
upon the prcqjoi^oning of the moisture 
with the ventilation, we introduce a 
third factor, the two last named being 
so connected, and tlie necessity 


IMO 
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for their due balancmg beaw so great, 
that moisture and ventilation becmne, 
as it were, (me subject. The chief point 
to understand in connectiem with moisture 
is that there is enough of it in a normal 
fcM* the ordinary purposes of incuba- 
tion, provided defective ventilation does 
not result in undue evaporation ; and 
in machines of the tank description the 
provision of a water tray is necessary to 
maintain the balance, rendered essential 
by the method of operation. The 
•‘ventilation of an egg drawer by direct 
openings necessitates the supplying of 
moisture in proportion to the rate of the 
movement of the air within the drawer. 
The rapidity of the evaporation is propor- 
tionate to the rate of the air movement, 
and the latter is greater the drier it is ; 
and the rate of 'movement and the 
exchange with the external air is naturally 
influenced by the size and number of 
the •yentilating openings. In a machine 
ventilated by ffirect openings it is, there- 
fore, necessary to supply moisture, by 
means of a water tray, throughout the 
whole process of incubation in order to 
maintain evaporation at a normal level. 
As to what relative degree of humidity 
is necessary in the air within the egg 
cliamber to maintain the evaporation 
from the ^gs at a normal level, this has 
not yet been ascertained, and is one of the 
problems of artificial incubation remaining 
for thorough experimental investigation. 
Some experimental work in this direction 
has already been done, and more is being 
undertaken — ^both in Britain and the 
United States of America — and so far 
as they have gone the conclusions tend 
to prove that there is some defect in the 
incubator conditions in this respect, in 
comparison with the conditions of natural 
incubation. Experiments conducted at 
tire College Poultry Farm, Theale, extend- 
ing over some two years, show that the 
loss of weight in eggs during incubation 
is CTeater when the heating body is 
medianical than when the h^ performs 
her natural function, the loss being due 
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to the evaporfttiim of the more Uqtuid 
portion of the egg, which proceeds more 
sloindy under a than in any ordinary 
tjrpe of incubator. Experiments along 
very similar hues were carried out at the 
experimental station of the Oregon 
Agricultural College, during a portion of 
the year 1908, including a series of 
moisture tests designed to show what 
degree of humidity in incubation gives 
best results in hatching ; and the report 
issued in the same year, states : “ The 
proper degree 
of humidity 
in incubators 
has not yet 
been deter- 
mined, but it 
would seem 
that these ex- 
periments 
have brought 
us close to an 
actual de- 
monstration. 

The tests 
show unmis- 
takably that 
moisture o r 
humidity 
conditions of 
the egg 
chamber of 
the incubator 
have a re- 
markable in- 
fluence on 
number of 
chicks hatch- 
ed It is a question of some 

importance as to what effect climatic 
conditions have upon hatching. Will 
the eggs hatch better in a dry climate 
than in a moist one ? Does the incubator 
require moisture in a dry climate and 
none in a humid one ? ” There is room 
for a great deal of study and experiment 
in this connection. Meanwhile the incu- 
bator operator should follow the directions 
of the makers, remembering that in 


the American atmospheric machines there 
is no apparent need for supplied moisture, 
owing to the fact that the incoming air 
is warmed and distributed so uniformly 
and so slovdy that draughts are prevented 
in the egg chamber ; and it is a matter 
of experience that these non-moLsture 
machmes do not appear to be affected, 
as regards hatching results, by the climatic 
conditions as to humidity. 

VENTILATION. If it is once realised 


that from the moment of impregnation 
embryonic life exists within the egg, and 
that when that egg is subjected to a 
sufficient degree of heat the embryonic 
life — ^which had been, as it were, dormant 
in the interval — commences to develop, 
it will at once be apparent that an 
adequate system of ventilation is essential 
to the existence of the Kfe so actively 
progressing within the egg drawer of an 
incubator. A system of blood circulation 
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is at work within the shell of an incubating 
eg^, and this stimulus is maintained by 
means of a certain exposure to the atmos- 
phere, the oxygen of which must have free 
access through the porous shell and the 
membraiies to the embryo. If the pores of 
the shdl be stopped, development will only 
continue until the oxygen withm becomes 
exhausted, when, unless a fresh supply can 
gain admission, the life of the embrj’o will 
cease, the immediate reason being that the 
nutriment of the yolk substance is not ren- 
dered available for the sustenance of the 
embryo unless it undergoes certain changes, 
whidi dependupon the aeration of the blood. 


IMO 

which evaporation proceedsdepends, there- 
fore, upon the humidity and movement of 
the air that surrounds the egg in the hatch- 
ing chamber. If the process is unduly 
hastened the embryo may entirely die, or* 
the size of the resultant chick may be so di- 
minished that it becomes too weak to 
emerge, and the result is what is commonly 
known as “dead in shell.” It appears from 
recent experiments that the size of the chick- 
ens at hatching is in some measure indica- 
tive of the correctness or otherwise of the 
operation of the machine — ^more particu- 
larly as regards the proportioning of 
humidity and ventilation. In this latter 

connection it 
has, moreover, 
been proved 
that an excess 
of moisture is 
equally injuri- 
ous in the 
opposite di- 
rection, practi- 
cally resulting 
in the drown- 
ing of the 
embryos. Re- 
lative to the 
ventilation of 
the egg cham- 
bers within 
tankmachines, 
where there is 
no ventilation 
except through the direct openings, Mr. 
Cyphers (the author of “Incubation and its 
Natural Laws ”) lays down the following 
rules : “ The required number of half- 
inch holes in the bottom of the machine, 
for each hundred eggs, to maintain the 
atmosphere respirably pure, are as 
follows : For the first ten days of incuba- 
tion, under an outer atmospheric tem- 
perature of from 50 to 70 degrees, three 
holes; under an atmospheric temperature 
of from 30 to 50 degrees, two holes. From 
the tenth day to exdusion, under an 
atmospheric temperature of from 55 to 
70 de^ees, six holes; under an atmo- 



Tray for PHtlng in Hot-Air inculMitor* (IneubiUor Comfontnts Co ) 

The expulsion of certain gases and vapours 
and the entrance of oxygen are essential 
to the process of respiration, and during 
the whole of the development, or practi- 
cally so, some form of respiration is in 
progress within the It will, therefore, 
be seen that ventilation is not only 
necessary, as in the case of adult animals, 
to supply the fresh pure air, but also to 
convey away the impurities given out by 
the developing embryo; and, as has 
been already shown, the movement of 
the air must be as gradual and steady as 
posdble.because a dmui^t or current of air 
unthily hastens evaporation. The rate at 
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spheric temperature of from 40 to 55 
degrees, five holes ; and under an atmos- 
pheric temperature below 40 degrees, 
four holes.” Accordii^; to this method 
* of ventilation by bottom holes it is best 
to distribute the openings evenly over 
the bottom, and in machines so con- 
structed the air as it enters is filtered 
through a piece of coarse canvas, which 
is kept damp by the water in the water 
tray. 

The question of ventilation is, of 
course, in 
some measure 
ultimately re- 
ferable to the 
room in 
which the in- 
cubator is 
operated and 
the manner in 
which that is 
ventilated, 
bearing in 
mind that the 
air received 
into the in- 
cubator is 
drawn from 
that in the 
room, the 
oxygen of 
which is being, 
to some ex- 
tent, con- 
sumed by the 
lamp of the 
machine 
throughout 
the process It follows, therefore, 
that if pure air is to reach the 
embryos undeigoing development, by an 
adequate 83^tem of ventilation within 
the machine, perfecting the method of 
ventilating the room itself is a matter 
for prior consideration. 

The cooling or airing of the eggs daily 
throughout the process of incubation is 
so intimatdy connected with the subject 
of ventilation that it demands some 


consideration in this place. We know 
enough of the laws governing the move- 
ments of gases to understand that in a 
properly ventilated machine the eggs will 
not be deprived of sufficient oxygen for 
development, even if there is no 
methodical cooling ; but we also know 
by experience that the best results are 
obtained when this operation is sufficiently 
performed. It is, therefore, probable 
that the most important result of cooling 
consists in the strengthening and m- 


creaang of vital force, rather than its 
maintenance. The cooling process is 
in effect the beginning of a hardening 
process, which is better continued subse- 
quent to hatching if it has been 
commenced coincidentally with the 
beginning of development. There is 
far less risk of failure through over than 
from under cooling, the latter being a 
very probable cause of deformity in 
chickens. During the process the egg 
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trays should be entirdy removed from 
the incubator and the portod may be 
gradually increased up to as Itmg as 
about thirty minutes during the last 
week — subject, of comae, to modifications 
imposed by temperature. In artificial 
incubation no exact rules regulating this 
matter can be given, without the reserva- 
tion that they must be modified according 
to the judgment of experience ; but it 
generally follows that the best results 
are obtained where the greatest amount 
of cooling is allowed that is consistent 
with punctuality in hatching. It must 


ZQ3 degrees, cool the eggs zo to 15 minutes 
in a room temp^ture of 40 degrees ; Z5 
to sto minutes at 50 degrees ; and 20 to 
85 minutes at 60 degrees. The shorter 
periods durij^ the first week of incubation 
and up to the longer subsequently as 
the incubating period progresses. In 
very hot weath^, with the incubator 
running at i 08 degrees, and a room 
temperature exi^eeding 70 degrees, the 
cooling may safely be extended to as 
much as forty minutes after the eighth day 
of incubation. All of which is subject 
to modification in the individual cases. 



be noted, however, that the same end is 
not equally attainable by the abnormal 
introduction of fresh air into the egg 
chamber, becatise with the increased 
movement thus occasioned other elements 
would require further consideration in 
order to prevent irregularity in the 
process — as will be evident from what 
has been previously stated. As some 
general basis for the regulation of periods 
of cooUng the following will serve as a 
guide : In using a hot ah incubator of 
any approved ccmstruction, operating at 
a temperature of from 102^ degrees to 


INCUBATORS. 

TYPES AND CON- 
STRUCTION. Incubators 
may be divided into 
two classes, namely 
“Hot Water” and 
“ Hot Air.” There are 
several types in each 
class, differing more or 
less in mechanical de- 
tails, but it will only be 
necessary to deal with 
the general principles. 

The first practical 
model of the hot water or 
tank machine was the 
invention of Charles 
Edward Hearson, and 
patented in the year 
1881. This incubator 
consists of an outer 
case, above the baseboard or bottom 
of which is fixed an inner floor (see 
illustration), so that an air space exists 
between them. In the base, holes DD, 
about one inch in diameter, are formed, 
one hole being placed near each comer. 
In the centre of the inner floor a hole D, 
about two inches in diameter, is formed. 
Fixed to the underside of the base are 
four blocks or legs so as t» raise the 
incubator and allow the air to pass under 
it. It fiy way of the htdes ^ tbe base 
DD, the teavity between the base and the 
inner floor, and the hole D in the inner 
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fhoot that tbb ^ finds access to the 
<dui,nliber. By we mgemous construction 
of tile base and inner floor, no draught 
fd air caa^play directly upon the eggs. 
Standing upon the inner floor is a square 
metal pan CC, knovm as the moisture tray. 
In the bottom and centre of this tray, a 
h<fle about four inches in diameter is 
formed, and is surrounded by a strip or 
hoop of metal corresponding in width 
with the depth of the tray. This hoop 
has its upper edges notched, and is sur- 
mounted by a disc or air radiator. An 
inverted tray of perforated metal, about 
an inch in diameter less than the moisture 
tray, rests inside the latter, and is covered 
by a piece of porous fabric, the edges of 
which, when the incubator is in use, dip 
into the water contained in the tray, and 
by capillary attraction becomes saturated. 
This moisture arrangement acts in con- 
junction with the ventilating arrange- 
ments m the base of tlie incubator. The 
air enters the holes DD and travels be- 
tween the base and inner floor, and on 
through the hole in the latter D. It then 
becomes evenly distributed by the air 
radiator in the centre of the moisture pan, 
and passes through the porous fabric and 
becomes loaded with moisture, and then 
enters the egg chamber. It will be seen 
that the incubating eggs are supplied with 
combined air and moisture, the former 
being necessary for the supply of oxygen 
to the developing embryo chirks, and the 
latter, by surrounding them with humidity, 
prevents an undue evaporation of the 
watery constituents of the eggs. 

The drawer or egg tray KK, when in 
use, rests above the moisture tray, and is 
removable from the incubator by means 
of an aperture formed in the front of its 
case. The floor of the tray or drawer is 
of perforated metal, so that the air passing 
through the base of the Incubator and 
carrsrtng moisture from the water tray 
may enter the egg chamber. This per- 
forated floor is coverefl by a porous fabric 
<m which the incubating eggs rest. In 
the centre, and at the front of the drawer, 


and at a suitaUe distance from its floor, 
a hoie is formed for the insertion of a 
thermometer, so that the atmospheric 
heat of the egg chamber may be ascer- 
tained without exposing the eggs. Above 
the tray is a copper tank AA, which 
rests on boards standing edgewise upon 
the inner floor, and about an inch from the 
inner walls of the Incubator case. These 
boMds, which extend along the sides and 
bacK of the egg chamber, form what is 
known as the inner case. The space M, 
between this inner case and the outer case, 
is packed with non-conducting material, 
which not only prevents an undue escape 
of heat from within, but guards the egg 
chamber against sudden changes of tem- 
perature in the atmosphere surrounding 
the incubator. The inside of the tank is 
provided with a circular flue GG, through 
which the heat from the lamp T travels, 
and heats the water surrounding it. One 
end of this flue, which projects through 
the incubator case, joins mi(iwa|j^etween 
its top and bottom a sectional flue VL, 
fixed in a perpendicular position.' Tlie 
opening at the bottom of this flue is for 
the reception of the lamp burner, while 
that at its top is covered by the disc or 
damper F of the heat regulator, a descrip- 
tion of which is given on the next page. The 
sectional flue is encased with metal and 
packed round with asbestos fibre M. The 
end of the tank flue is provided with an 
exhaust pipe W. Provision is made by 
means of tubes with screw ca|>s for filling 
or emptying the water tank. The 
function of the water tank is to generate 
h?at in the egg chamber above which it is 
fixed. Through the front and back of the 
incubator case, and just below the bottom 
of the tank, holes EE are formed, which 
conduct the air entering, the base of the 
incubator to the outer atmosphere. 

As the hot water incubator is generally 
provided with an upper chamber in which 
to dry the newly hatched chicks, we will 
endeavour to give a description of the same, 
llus chamber, or drying box, as it is 
termed, covers the hot water tank for 
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some distance from the front wall of the 
incubator case. The floor of the chamber 
is raised a little off the top of the tank so 
as to form an air passage, which is in 4 
communication with the outer air by 
mams of holes formed along the front 
of the incubator case. Running along 
the back of the chamber and rest- 
ing on its floor is a board fixed 
edgewise, in which holes are fq||paed, 
and a little distance from this ward 
another board is fixed edgewise and rests 
on t^e top of the tank. Holes are formed 
in the front and neat the top of the drying 
chamber. When in operation the air 
enters by way of the holes in communi- 
cation with the space between the tank 
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and floor of the chamber, «uid in its 
passage b(|pomes warmed. It then enters 
the chamber by .way of the holes formed 
in the board running along its back, md, 
after passing §ver the bodies oif *he 
chickens and absorbing the moisture from 
than, it finally escapes by way of the 
holes formed in its fronf. The drying 
ehamber is covered by a glazed panel, 
i^e that upper part of the tank not . 
covered by the former is thickly coated 
with nmi-conducting material, above which 
are the boards forming the top of the 
ncnbator case. 

We now come to the heat regulator, 

OT that mechanical part of the incubator 


controlling the tempe||||U:e in the ^ 
chamber. The capsuKor thermostat A 
consists of two thin {dates of metal joined 
together at their edges to fOTq|a receptade 
which is charged with a volatile fluid. 
This fluid boih at a lower temperature 
than that required to operate t^ Incu- 
bator, and under the action of heat is 
rendered vaporous, and as this vapour 
requires additional space, the plates of the 
capsule become bulged. The capsule rests 
on a stirrup B, which is screwed to a 
length of tubing C passing through the 
incubator tank. Resting upon the centre 
of the capsule and extending through the 
tube, is a thin but strong metal rod D, the 
upper end of which is inserted in the lower 
end of a broad headed screw pin E, the 
object of which is to raise or lower the 
arm F, pivoted or hinged to the fulcrum 
bracket G, and at the end of which hangs 
the damper H. The lead weight I, 
through which the arm {>asses and along 
which it slides, is for the purpose of 
adjusting the temperature in the incubator 
by putting pressure upon or taking pres- 
sure of! the capsule as required. The 
action of the heat regulator is as'foUoMrs : 
Should the heat in the incubator exceed 
that at which it is adjusted by the sliding 
lead weight I, the capsule A overcomes the 
pressure placed upon it, and by bulging 
lifts the arm F by means of the rod D, 
when the dpmper H is raised and the heat 
from the lamp is cut off from the tank, 
and escapes at the top of the lamp flue. 
Tfre thermometers used when operating the 

# hot water incubators are of glass with the 
several degrees engraved on their stems. 
Some are straight, and must be withdrawn 
some distance from the egg drawer to be 
read, while others are what are known as 
L shapie, the longer portios of which lias 
the bulb attached, and which is inserted 
into the egg chamber, while the shorter 
{xiltion,(m%hich the degrees are engraved, 
remains outside for ready reference. 

• We wifi now describe a papular hot-air" 
or American non-moisture in£uhatia|jrhe 
body of this machine, whidt is nipwted 
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upon legs, con||||| of a wooden case with 
glass pan^ at nRi'ont, and is hinged so as 
to fall.downwarite when opened. Inside 
the upper Mrt of the case a flue is fixed, 
one end ol^which projects through the 
former and joins what is known as the 
heater D. This heater is so constructed 
as to prevent lamp fumes or caibonated 
air from entering the egg chamber during 
the process of incubation. The air which 
feeds the egg chamber passes through the 
heater, and in its passage 


incubator. Having filled the upper part 
of the incubator it becomes congested so 
that it is forced downwards through the 
porous diaphragm O, which diffuses or 
* evenly distributes it. It then descends, 
through the egg trays and on through the 
lower diaphragm R, and finally escapes 
by way of the exhaust pipe C. The 
method of applying heat as described 
abow ensures automatic ventilation, 
whi* not only supplies the eggs witli pure 


is rendered sufficiently 
warm to raise the tempera- 
ture inside the machine 
to the required degree. 
Inside the incubator case, 
and below the hot air 
flue is a diaphragm, or 
partition, of porous fabnc 
O, the object of which is 
to diffuse or evenly dis- 
tribute the heat entering 
the Incubator. Below 
this diaphragm are the egg 
trays P, which have wire- 
woven bottoms. These 
trays are removable for 
the airing of the eggs. A 
little distance from the 
floor of the Incubator 
case a diaphragm, or 
partition, of porous fabric, 
R, IS placed forming the 
roof of a lower cliamber 
from which an exhaust 
pipe C is connected 
with the escape flue E of 
the heater. 



The temperature of the 
egg chamber is controlled by means 
of a specially designed regulator, a 
short description of which is given 
below. When the incubator is in opera- 
tion, the air enters the lower part of 
the heater' D and, becoming warmed, 
absorbs moisture from the outer air. It 
then travels upwards through the heater, 
an^^n through the flue, which conducts 
itHPthe upper and interior part of the 


moist air, but carries away, by means of 
the exhaust pipe, such injurious gases as 
are generated by the developing embryo 
chicks. 

The heat regulator used in the operation 
of this incubator is, as will be seen by 
referring to the illustration, quite dis- 
similar from that used in operation with 
the hydro machine. The thermostat F is 
composed of three bars of metal' — two 
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ing th«i, th^ origin ot the bird, cmo can 
form some idea of the type and character 
of the breed. The head of the cock 
should be thick and heavy, with a power- 
ful beak. The ccnnb, known as a pea- 
comb, is usually takm ofi, for in these 
as in all other Game fowls, dubbing is 
rec<^ised and allowed. The eye has 
rather a piercing look and with age a 
somewhat suUen expression, but the birds 
are not so sour in disposition as they 
look. With a short thick neck, broadly 
set shoulders, the wing butts standing 
out, both adding width and denoting 
strength, the thighs set widely apart, 
thick, hard and firm, they look what they 
really are, the bulldog of the poultry fancy. 

It should have a short leg of a rich orange 
colour and a short thigh, with as much 
bone about it as possible, and in weight 
will go up to 12 lbs. The wing must be 
small, and fit closely in behind, while the 
carriage of the tail must be rather low, 
and not have any surplus feather. 

In fact, the shorter of feather all Indians 
are, the better; but it must be hard, a 
soft fluffy (dumage being entirely out of 
keeping with the variety. The breast, 
tlnghs and tail must be a rich lustrous 
green-black, but the neck and saddle 
hackles will show a little striping of a rich 
chestnut shade. On the shoidders the 
colour should be a rich crimson brown, 
while the wing bay must be of the same 
nature, though rather lighter in colour. 

A narrow ch^ or round back are faults 
not tolerated in the breed. The Indian 
Game hen is one of the most handsome 
iQVsii of the poultry yard. In general 
characteristics she much resembles the 
cock, for in type she must be wide in 
front, set widely apart, not too 
kmg in )M»ck, and finish off with a clean 
dose fitting tail. With the feather short 
and hard, the shoulders stand out dear 
and the wii^ ends will he drawn 
dosp into the body. Head points and 
of hoae count as much as in her 
cowpaiKia^,'' Mtt in poariong thare is a 
grmil' •';f||Rlereiice the of the 
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hen most he % rida.^4ierintit liroem 
odottf, sound and leVd afl tlfi^cmg^w 
Each feather is laced with a very rich 
beetle green edging, whffe another mark 
runs round the inside of the feather, 
thus forming the doutfie ladng so often 
referred to in exhibition hens. is 
not easy to get, for although it 
extend right down through the btimf, 
fluff and on cushion, these parts will 
often come singly laced. The shoulders 
usually show the double ladng, but for 
all the best spedmens it must run right 
through the body. This makes it diffi- 
cult to breed both sexes of an exhibition 
type from one pen. As a fowl the Indian 
Game has a t)TJe of its own. Though 
similar in many ways to the Aseel, it is 
much bolder in appearance, and larger in 
body. It is a great favourite with a con- 
siderable section of the fancy. The dub 
which looks after its interests is one of the 
strongest for any one-colour breed. It 
forms the first part for any cross when 
breeding solely for table purposes, for 
it has weight and width which no other 
breed possess. An attempt was made 
a few years ago to bring out another 
colour of the breed, the ground colour 
being the same, but where the present 
one is black the new one was white, and 
although they looked pretty the club 
would not recognise them, and they 
soon died out. {See Plates Nos. 53 and 34.) 
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INDIAN ItUNNCR {see “Ducks.”) 

INDIQCATION {see “Crop binding.”) 

INFLUBNCl, DURATION OT 
MALTS {see “FertUity.”) 


INSBOT RBSTS {see “Parasites.”) 
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Indian Game Cock. 

{1 he prof^itt\ of Mi'isrs i nth hi U haiiou Faim Utou VaU T ovdon ) 

\\ mm 1 of InUrndtional Clicini]M()n liopliy ( i\sU\ Pallet f luinpion C hallt nf,t rro])]i\ tml ( h ilh nj<t Cup Indian 
[•mu Club Show (( lu stt ilitld) - ( hilKnf,t ( ups W imboiiu ( lulUngt C uj)s Stockton md Porisinouth ( h ilU n^t 
Cup Southend lasts and Specials at all leading shows Hoyil Royal Counties Birnimghim, etc 





in €bis ditecticm jbas peibaps 
nem more sjpednHy notcMvrihy during 
the period friim the cmmhencement of 
the present centnry. If for purposes of 
comparison we go back a generation, to 
the time when those engaged in such 
industry as then existed were almost 
without exception more or less ignorant 
of requirements and methods of produc- 
tion— Wd rather <X}ntemptuous of poultry 
as a serious integral part of agriculture, 
the present position (with all its short- 
comings) appears the more remarkable 
and encouraging. In those days poultry 
instruction was practically unknown as a 
branch of agricultural education, whereas 
now there are relatively few agricultural 
districts in which there is not some 
teaching provided by the authorities. 
During recent years the interest in 
poultry production as an industry has 
received some direct and practici en- 
couragement from the Board of 
Agriculture, and in addition to the several 
institutions at which courses of instruction 
are given, as a part of the whole curriculum 
partially supported by grants of money 
from the department, the Board has shown 
its practical interest in la3dng competitions 
and has from time to time dealt with 
various aspects of the subject in leaflet 
form. These leaflets are prepared from 
information supplied by experts, and on 
account of their reliability, concise 
wording and handy form, have proved 
of great value to agricultural poultry 
producers, and as their distribution is 
free, their circulation has been very 
considerable. This method of instruction 
should prove of ever-increasing value, 
particularly in remote districts and in 
the case of isolated producers, who would 
scarcely otherwise be reached by any of 
the systematised teaching of the author- 
ities. In connectioit with the various Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Institutions which 
receive the assistance of direct Govern- 
ment grants, poultry instruction is made 
a more or less important feature at the 
fdlowing: The university College of 


Norrir Wales, at Bangor, directs lectures 
delivffl'ed at certain centres, relative to 
which the Superintending Inspector of 
the Board of Agriculture reports a con- 
siderable opportunity for the extension 
and improvement of the industry in 
North Wales, throughout which a 
consideraWe interest Im been aroused. 

The Agricultural Department of the 
University of Leeds, acting in ccmnection 
with the three Ridings of Yorkshire, 
includes a lecturer in poultry keeping upon 
the permanent college staff and provides 
for the subject in a special course. 
Special courses of lectures are also arranged 
at various centres in the three Ridings. 

The Agricultural Department of the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 

• acting in connection with the counties of 
Cardigan, Carmarthen, Brecon, Pembroke, 
Merioneth, Montgomery and Radnor, 
recognising the backwardness of the 
industry in Wales, has included poultry- 
keeping in the work of the experimental 
farm, and also directs courses of lectures 
in different centres. 

The University College, Reading, acting 
in connection with the counties of Berks, 
Bucks., Hants, and Oxford, makes a very 
serious attempt to deal with the subject 
on a wide basis, and includes upon the 
staff a lecturer and an assistant lecturer 
ill poultry-keeping, who conduct short 
courses, terminal and combined courses, 
on the subject. In addition to the 
theoretical training of the class-room 
there is a considerable amount of practical 
work imdertaken upon the special experi- 
mental farm in connection with the 
college. This farm is devoted entirely 
to poultry work, and is about forty acres 
in extent, being well-equipped with all 
modem apfdiances, workshops, etc. 

The South-Eastern College, Wye (Uni- 
versity of London), acting in connection 
with the counties of Kent and Surrey, 
numbers a lecturer in poultry-keeping 
upon its standing staff, the subject being 
taken by first a^ second-year students, 
and about one-tiiird of the instruction 



consists of practical and field work. 
Lectures are also given at^centres in the 
two counties named. 

The Midland Agricultural and Dairy 
College, Kingston, acting in connection 
with the counties of Nottingham, 
Leicester, Derby and Lincoln, has a 
lecturer in poultry-management and the 
subject is taken in a special course which 
includes practical demonstration, whilst 
short lectures are arranged at centres. 

The College of Agricidture and Horti- 
culture, Holmes Chapel, supported by the 
County Council for Cheshire, appoints a 
lecturer for the combined subjects of 
dairying and poultry keeping, the latter 
subject being taken by first, .second and 
thirdryear students — and external lectures 
are arranged from time to time. The 
certificate issued in connection with 
poultry has special- reference to practical 
routine work. 

The Agricultural and Horticultural 
College, Uckfield, supported by the County 
Council for East Sussex, appoints a lecturer 
in poultry-keeping, and the subject takes 
a prominent place in the several courses. 
The work for the certificate includes 
hatching, rearing, feeding, cramming, 
killing, dressing, marketing and egg testing 
in addition to entomology and carpentiy. 
Practical work is compulsory, and is made 
a great point at tliis college. Complete 
courses of lectures are also delivered at 
a number of centres throughout the 
county. 

At the County Technical Laboratories, 
Chelmsford, supported by the County 
Council for Essex, there is an instructress 
in dairying and poultry-keeping, poultry 
management being included in the usud 
courses of the dairy school, and lectures 
ddivered at a considerable number of 
centres. 

The Eastern Counties Dairy Institute, 
Ipswich, appoints a poultry teacher and 
holds a pordtry school twice a year, in 
adrfition to the inclusion of lectures in 
the external work. 

The Cumberland and Westmorland 


Farm School, Penrith, has a dairy and 
poultry instructress, instruction in 
poultry dressing being a special subject 
in the full course, and lectures being 
given in the two counties. 

The Hampshire Farm School, Basing- 
stoke’, appoints an instructor and assistant 
for the combined subjects of dairying, 
poultry and bee keeping; and practical 
field work is included in the gener^ course. 

The Agricultural Institute, Ridgmont, 
supported by the County Council for 
Bedfordshire, appoints a lecturer in 
poultry-keeping, and summer and winter 
courses of in-struction are arranged, as 
well as lectures at various centres. 

In addition to the above, the following 
separate instniction is provided by County 
Councils m England and Wales, the work 
not being under the direction or control 
of the Board of Agriculture, but under- 
t.iken independently by the several 
Councils through their own staff. Special 
courses of lectures are given at different 
centres throughout the various counties 
by the lecturers appointed by the County 
Councils of Buckinghamshire, Cheshire, 
Durham, Devonshire, Hertfordshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Monmouthshire, North- 
amptonshire, East Suffolk, Somersetshire 
and Worcestershire. 

A similar work is undertaken in 
Wiltsliirc, and large numbers of farms 
are personally visited by the lecturers, 
whilst in Kent the visiting system is 
even more thorough. In Norfolk the 
same method has been adopted, in 
addition to the lecturing, and special 
scholarships, tenable at the Eastern 
Counties Dairy Institute, are awarded. 
Similar scholarships are ^so awarded in 
connection with the work in West Suffolk. 

Upon the experimental farms of the 
Cornwall County Council, breeding, feed- 
ing and laying experiments a^re undertaken 
for the instruction of the farmers in the 
county. In Gloucestershire instruction 
is given at various centres, and trussing 
classes are held, while demonstrations 
are also given at local shows during the 
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siunmer. Poultry-trussing demonstra- 
tions are also given at the agricultural 
shows in Hampshire, by the^county staff. 
In Herefordshire, in addition to courses 
of lectures at centres, a four weeks’ poultry 
and dairy work course has been undertaken. 

In Lancashire, -at the Hutton Farm, 
maintained by the County Council, there 
is a poultry school where systematic 
courses of instruction are given to the 
students attending the dairy school, and 
more advanced instruction to those who 
are able to give their whole time to the 
subject. The poultry section of this 
farm is well equipped with appliances, 
and the work embraces all branches. 
The Royal Lancashire Agricultural Society 
arranges competitions, in dressing and 
trussing, among the students. Lectures 
are also given throughout the county. 

Relative to instruction by means of 
demonstrations special mention must be 
made of the practical demonstrations of 
dressing for market, trussing for cooking, 
boning, etc., which are always a feature 
at the annual Smithfield Club Show, held 
at the Agricultural Hall, London. This 
display, in conjunction with the concurrent 
show of dead poultry, serves to make the 
Smithfield show of con.siderable value 
as an object lesson, and wrjrth particular 
mention under the general heading of 
“ Instruction in Poultry Keeping ; ” 
indeed, did space permit, much might be 
said relative to the educational aspect of 
exhibitions, particulaily those including 
breeding pens, and so forth. 

With regard to poultry instruction in 
Scotland, special attention must be drawn 
to the work of the poultry department 
of the West of Scotland A^icultural 
College, at Holmes Farm, Kilmarnock, 
which is under direction of a member of 
the staff. Courses of lectures are 
arranged and practical work may be 
begun at any period independently. At 
the East of Scotland College of Agri- 
culture, Edinburgh, poultry instruction 
also receives a fair share of attention, 
and the whole subject of production is 


likely to be much more seriously con- 
sidered in Scotland in the future. 

In coimection with the progressive 
work of the Department of Agriciilture 
and Technical Instruction in Ireland, 
and the various local authorities in that 
country, a striking recent development 
is especially noteworthy. County Tyrone, 
which is always very progressive in 
matters appertaining to poultry produc- 
tion, has adopted a scheme of itinerant 
instruction which is much more ambitious 
than the usual method of arranging 
courses of lectures at given centres, 
including, as it does, such practical 
demonstration as is possible in the form 
of a portable poultry farm, which is 
periodically removed from one part of 
the county to another. The equipment 
of this travelling object lesson include.s 
sectional fowl houses and runs ; duck 
house, with run and artificial pond ; 
incubators, and hot and cold brooders ; 
fattening pens and cramming machine ; 
and all the appliances connected with 
trussing, grading, packing and egg testing 
— as well as a food cooker. In addition 
to which, the live stock includes : Pens 
of stock fowls and ducks ; running 
chickens, and fattening fowls. The 
usual mode of operation is to get a farmer 
at each stopping place to lend a field and 
a building for a month or six weeks, to 
.set up the appliances, turn down the 
stock and invite the surrounding inhabi- 
tants to lectures and demonstrations in 
a barn or other available building. 

Other methods by which instruction 
is imparted and received include the 
boarding of pupils upon farms where 
poultry production is a leading branch 
of the general work of agriculture, or 
where (as in some cases) it is the one 
object of the farming ; and last, but by 
no means least, must be mentioned the 
widespread educational work of the 
agricultural and poultry Press. 

INTESTINES (see “Digestive pro- 
cess.”) 
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imaH raWLS (see “Sussex indus- 
try.”) 

4 Ai^Ali«te LOMTMLt (see 
“ Yokohainas.’’) 

4 AIN\tlBM •ANTAm (see “Ban- 
tams.”) 

JUOQBS AND JUDQIWa There 
are i'wo recognised S5rstems of judging poul- 
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try, known respectively as the score-card 
£md “ coiAfMuutive ” systems. Considering 
that atf tlK dhb stan^ds for the various 
hAdhdts scales of points for judging, 
it mii^t bcf and is very gmerally, believed 
that'tiN scSMTto-cafd metWd is univers^ 
nradliiied. In this country, however, 
]nd|^ is dona almod enlir^ by com- 
IMurison, and the soaia-csurd system, thcn^h 


genemBy adopted in lliskitia, as dtly 
indulged in Vy n lew ^peeitl^ts wHo 
the time mi indBdatbn to go m fdr the 
more elaborate method, the difietmMie 
between the two ayidems is to be fotod 
in tbe modus operunii rather than in the 
actual results, the score-card judge re- 
fers to the standard scale of poiats, and 
allots or deducts points according to a 
bud’s nmrits m defects. In America the 
paints axe indicated upon a card attached 
to the pen, and the bird’s score is thus to 
be seen at a glance. This method seems 
to appeal to many inexperienced fanciers, 
who are apt to forget that a bird which 
scores 95 under one judge may score only 
85 under another. In score-card judging 
one experiences just the same differences 
of opinion that are met with m compara- 
tive judging. The latter method consists 
of simply comparing the birds in their 
pens, merit for merit and fault for fault, 
without the more elaborate plan of ap- 
portioning their points, and it is found 
to answer more satisfactorily in this 
country for several reasons, but chiefly 
because English all-round judges would 
never have time to draw up tables of 
points for every bird in the show. It 
needs no scale of points to enable an 
experienced Englisli judge to recognise 
an inferior specimen at the first glance, 
and he need waste no further time with it. 
It might be better for the exhibitor if 
every bird was entitled to a score-card, 
but under present conditions our judges 
are so hard worked that they could 
certainly not be called upon to adopt 
the umovation. The comparative system 
of judging demands more instinctive 
ability, greater ’’experience, quicker per- 
ception, and more self-depemence, and 
though mistakes do occur (silica judges 
are not infallible) it is equally certain 
that they also oecur where thej^ore- 
cards system is adopted. 

There are two cmases of judges— the 
medalists and the all-rauiKl adjudtcaiors. 
The focmer eoti^fine th#^ aff ehtlon to the 
partkidar breed or breeii m sMt t£^ey 
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Indian Game Hen, 

{1 he property of Messrs. Firth Bros., Wharton Farm, Acton Vale, London.) 

Winner of Champion Cup and Challenge Cup Wim borne, firsts and Specials at Royal (Reserve for Cham])ionship), 
Royal Counties, Horsham, Southall, Stockton, Weston-super-Mare, Horheld, etc. 
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am ikMitfi iat«aMM« and am due% m. 
^UMt ^ ditfb 4 u>W8 at one <il the mco-e 
itnpoiftfktii ev^ts wtere a Mtjg6 number 
of spedlallst are employed. Tbese 
ape generaliy sttccessfiil breeders, and are 
in most Oases elected as dub judges by 
the specialist societies to w^h they 
belong. The all*round judges are the men 
who undertake to judge every breed of 
poultry, and, naturally, these are generally 
engag^ for the smaller shows, which 
cannot afford to employ a number of 
spedaUsts. The all-round judge is often 
a specialist himself in certain varieties, 
and has invariably had a considerable 
experience of poultry, as a breeder, 
exhibitor or reporter for the fancy 
journals. He is prepared to make the 
awards in any dass of poultry, and it 
does not necessarily follow that because 
he has never bred a certain variety he is 
unable to judge it. 

It is an interesting point as to what 
class of fanciers make the best all-round 
judges, and it has frequently been asserted 
that no man can judge properly unless 
he has been a successful breeder of each 
and every variety he adjudicates upon. 
It is undoubtedly true that the experi- 
enced breeder possesses a substantial 
advantage, but it does not necessarily 
follow that he makes the best judge for 
that reason, for he may not possess the 
requisite quahties that go to make a good 
judge, namely, a good eye for a bird, and 
the ability to make up his mind. Some 
of the most successful breeders have been 
quite at a loss, when confronted with a 
large class of birds, to pick out the best. 
Others have been unable to decide the 
crucial point, and have spent an hour 
or more over a dass whereas a good 
natural jhdge, with less experience as a 
bmeder, might have picked out the 
winner in a feW{ minutes. Therefore, 
there is very good reason for the assump- 
tion that successful judges are born, and 
not made, though thp {hdge’s instinctive 
ability to pick out goon mds «nd decide 
between tbeir mmitk is enhanced by 
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practical experience of the various breeds, 
' their characteristics and the methods of 
breeding th«n. It is, of course, inevitable 
that the awards of every judge should 
be freely and often adversely criticised. 
Fanciers as a rule are the best of sports- 
men, and accept defeat m philosophic 
mood, but among such a large community 
there are naturally a number of exhibitors 
who are blind to the merits of any bird 
but their own, and who apparently forget 
that a judge is not in a position to share 
their enthusiasm, but is merely required 
to exercise his unbiassed opinion. Mis- 
takes do occur, as we have said, and there 
are times when, upon looking over a class 
a second time, a judge may be dissatisfied 
with his placing of the awards ; but 
many so-called “ mistakes ” are merely 
differences of opinion, and the experi- 
enced exhibitor knows well that u^ess 
a bird stands out head and shoulders above 
its fellows he cannot expect every jud^e 
to place the same value upon it. 

Discrepancies in judging are of fre- 
quent occurrence. A bird may win a 
first prize at one show and only gain a 
highly commended caid at the next, or 
vtce versa. It has even happened that a 
bird that has won first prize at the Dairv 
Show under one specialist judge has been 
passed unnoticed a month or so later at 
the Crystal Palace by another specialist 
judge. Surely, the inexperienced fancier 
will say, one of these judges must have 
been mistaken. But it does not neces- 
sarily follow that any mistake was made. 
At these large shows the quality is good 
and competition keen, and minor details 
decide great issues. One judge tolerates 
a minor defect that another dislikes, or 
lays more stress upon a certain charac- 
teristic than another, and so the dis- 
crepancy occurs. In many varieties, how- 
ever, the same Wrd will win at every great 
show throughout the season under a 
dozen different judges, for when a speci- 
men of outstanding merit appears very 
few judges fail to recognise its value. 
But at the smaller ahows discrepancies 
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however, the pew*i^ty of the jwjge has 
a freat iaftamce tfa atimcti^ e»wes, it , 
is not tteoess^y g&od policy to select 
an meJtperieneed or tmpopahir jniige 
becanse he happens to qnote h low fw- 
Jndges advertise their distinctions and 
qualifications in the fancy jouTnsls^ hut 
many of the more distinguished ad- 
judicators are know by reputation, whilst 
others obtain engagements through can- 
vassmg, and some by the influence of 
their ^ends. 

It is inevitable that, besides being fieely 
criticised for his awards, a judge is nevei 
entirely free from sus^urion but tliougii 
there may be, and no doubt .lu, bl.uk 
sheep in the flock, the lecognised judges of 
the present day ai ", on the wliole, a woi tJi v 
and honourable body of men, undertaking 
difficult and thankless tasks, which fie- 
quently necessitate much traveling mider 
unpleasant conditions. Collusion between 
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judges and exhibitors is ttOt unknown, 
bnt happily it exists more m the imagina- 
tion of dissatisfied exhibitors than m 
actual fact, foi .i man who sets out to 
make a caiet r .is .i judge (in which he may 
win honour and lesput in spite of ciiti- 
cism) well knows th.it ((illusion and dis- 
honesty may at any turn land him in 
difficulties, and one slij) will assuicdly 
spoil hi$ career. In his own intcicsts, 
therefore, the modem judge of the better 
class is honest and exdcises his opinions 
to the best of his ability. 

JUNGLE FOWL {see “Oiigm”) 

KEEL. I Ik bi( is1 boiu 

KHAKI DUCKS (set “Dmks”) 

KILLING, METHODS OF {su 

“ M.ukoting.”) 
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